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COLONEL FEIGNWELL.—First dress.—-Scarlet regimental coat, 
buttoned up close, white kerseymere breeches, silver knee-luckles, 
white silk stockings, shoes and buckles. Seeond dress. Mulberry- 
coloured coat, embroidered with lace frogs, white pantaloons, a Ja 
Francois. Third dress.—Buff Egyptian gown, scarlet belt, long beard, 
searlet turban. Fourth dress.—Chocolate-coloured Dutch suit, narrow 
crowned hat, high boots. Fifth dress.-—Dark-brown great coat, three 
cornered hat, with blue handkerchief tied over, grey hose, shoes and 
large buckles. Sixth dress.—-Plain drab Quaker’s suit. 

FREEMAN.—-Plum coloured coat, white waistcoat, and pan- 
taloons. 

OBADIAH PRIM.—Drab Quaker’s suit. 

SIR PHILIP MODELOVE.—Pea green coat, white waistcoat 
and pantaloons, hair dressed high, and powdered, small round hat. 

PERIWINKLE.—Brown figured doublet and cloak, with fringe, 
blue velvet belt and buckle, red trunk hose, high crowned hat, drawn 
up at the sides with loops, heron’s feather, shoes with roses. 

TRADELOVE.—Plain dark suit. 

SACKBUT.—Brown coat, red waistcoat, brown breeches, blue 
stockings. 

SIMON PURE.—Drab Quaker’s suit. 

MRS. /RIM.——Grey silk gown, white apron, and pinched cap. 

ANNE LOVELY.—-First dress.-— White muslin full dress, trimmed 
with lace. Second dress.—-Grey sarsnet, round gown, white apron, 
and pinched cap. 


Cust of the Characters, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1826. 
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PROLOGUE. 
ORIGINALLY SPOKEN BY MRS. THURMOND, 


To-NIGHT we come upon a bold design, 

To try to please without one borrow’d line ; 

Our plot is new and regularly clear ; 

And not one single tittle from Afoliere 

O’er buried poets we with caution tread, 

And parish sextons leave to rob the dead. 

For you, bright British fair, in hopes to charm ye, 
We bring to-night a lover from the army ; 

You kuow the soldiers have the strangest arts, 
Such a proportion of prevailing parts, ' 
You'd think that they rid post to women’s hearts, 
1 wonder whence they draw their bold preteuce ; 
We do not choose them sure for our defence ?— 
"Tnat plea is both impolitic and wrong, 

And only suits such dames as want a tongue. 

Is it their eloquence and fine address ? 

‘The softness of their language ?—Nothing less. 
Is it their courage, that they bravely dare 

To storm our sex at once ?—’Egad , ’tis there : 
They act by us as in the rough campaign, 
Unmindful of repulses, charge again ; 

They mine and countermine, resolv’d to win, 
And, if a breach is made,—they will come in. 
You'll think, by what we have of soldiers said, 
Our female wit was in the service bred ; 

But she is to the hardy toil a stranger, 

She loves the cloth indeed, but hates the dangey 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY MR. SEWEL. 


Wuat new strange ways our modern beaus devise ! 
What trials of love’s skill to gain the prize ! 
The heathen gods, who never matter’d rapes, 
Scarce were such strange variety of shapes ; 
The devil take their odious, barren skulls, 

To courtin form of snakes and filthy bulls ! 
Old Jove once nick’d it too, as Jam told, 

Ina whole lapful of true standard gold ; 

How must his godship then fair Danie warm ! 
In trucking ware for ware, there is no harm ; 
Well, after all that, money has a charm. 

Kut now, indeed, that stale invention’s past ; 
wesides, you know, that guineas fall so fast, 
Poor nymph must come to pocket-picce at last. 
Old Harry’s face, or good queen Bess’s ruff,— 
Not that I’d take ’en:,—may do well enough ; 
No ;-——-my ambitious spirit’s far above 

Those little tricks of mercenary love. 

‘hat man be mine, who, like the col’nel here, 
Can top his character in every sphere ; 

Who can a thousand ways employ his wit, 
Out-promise statesmen, and out-cheat a cit ; 
Beyond the colours of a trav’ler paint; 

And cant, and ogle too,—beyond a saint. 

The last disguise most pleas’d me, [ confess ; 
There’s something tempting in the preaching dress ! 
And pleas’d me more than once a dame of note, 
Who loved her husband in his footman’s coat. 
Yo see one eye In wanton motions play'd ; 

The other to the heav’nly regions stray’d, 
Asif it for its fellow frailties pray’d ; 

But yet | hope, for all that P have said, 

To find my spouse amanof war in bed. 


PROLOGUE. 


Yet to this circle of the brave and gay, } 
She bids me for her good intentions say, , 


She hopes you'll not reduce her to half-pay. S 
As for our play, ’tis English humour all ; 

Then will you let our manufacture fall ? 

Would you the honour of our nation raise, 
Keep English credit up, and English plays. 
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BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE. 


ACT I. 


SCENE Il—4 Tavern —A table with hottles and glasses 
On it. 


Enter L. COLONEL FEIGNWELL and FREEMAN; they Sit 
down at the table. 


Free. Come, colonel, Pll give you a toast: his majesty’s 
health.—You are as melancholy as if you were in love! | 
wish some of the beauties of Bath han’t snapt your heart. 

Col. F. Why ’faith, Freeman, | have seen a lady at Bath, 
wno has kindled such a flame in me, that all the waters 
there can't quench. 

Free. Is she not to be had, colonel ? 

Col. F. Oh, that’s a difficult question to answer ; how- 
ever, | resolve to try ; perhaps you may be able to serve 
me; you merchants know one another.—The lady told me 
herself she was under the charge of four persons. 

Free. Odso ! ’tis miss Ann Lovely. 

Col. Fr. The same ;—do you know her ? 

Free. Know her! ay.—’Faith, colonel, your condition is 
more desperate than you imagine: why, she is the talk and 
pity of the whole town: and it’s the opinion ofthe learned, 
that she must die a maid. 

Col. F. ‘That’s somewhat odd, in this charitable city.— 
She’s a woman, I hope ! 

Free. For aught | know ;—but it had been as well for 
her had nature made her any other part of the creation. 
The man who keeps this house served her father ; he is a 
very honest fellow, and may be of use to you: we'll send 
for him to take a glass with us; he'll give you her whole 
history, and ’tis worth your hearing. 

Col. F. But may one trust him ? 

Free. With your life; 1 have obligations enough upou 
him, to make him do any thing ; I serve him with wine. 

[ ings. 

Col. F. Nay, | know him very well myself. 1 formerly 
used to frequent a club that was kept here 
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Enter WAITER, L. 

Wai. Gentlemen, d’ye call ? 

Free. Ay, send up your mastez 

Wai. Yes, sir. — [| Hait, L. 

Col. F. Do you know any of this lady’s guardians, Free- 
man ? 

Free. Yes, J know two of them very well. But here 
comes one will give you an account of them all.— 


Enter SACKBUT, L. D. sits down with FEIGNWELLand i 
MAN. wile 


that 


Mr. Sackbut, we sent for you to take a glass with us. "Tis 
a maxim among the friends of the bottle, that as Jong as 
the niaster isin company, one may be sure of xood wine. 

Sack. Sir, you shall be sure to have ay good wine as you 
send in.—Colonel, your most humble servant; you are 
welcome to town. 

Col. F. I thank you, Mr. Sackbut. 

Sack, 1 amas glad to see you as 3 should a hundred tun 
of French claret, custom free.—My humble service to you, 
sir. [Drinks.] You don’t look so merry as you used to do ; 
arn’t you well, colonel ? 

Free. He has got a woman In his head, landlord : can 
you help him ? 

Sack. If ’tis in my power, | shan’t scruple to serve my 
friend, I’m sure. 

Col. F. ’Vis one perquisite of your calling. 

Sack. Ay, at t’ other end of the town, where you offi- 
cers use, women are good forcers of trade : a well-customed 
house, a handsome bar-keeper, with cleau obliging draw- 
ers, soon get the master an estate ; but our citizens seldom 
do any thing but cheat within the walls —But as to the 
lady, colonel, point you at particulars ? Or have you a 
good Champagne stomach ? Are you in full pay, or reduced, 
colonel ? 

Col. F. Reduced, landlord! reduced. 

Free. To the miserable condition of a lover! 

Sack, Pish! that’s preferable to half-pay: a woman's 
resolution may break before the peace: push her home, 
colonel, there’s no parlying with the fair sex. 

Col. F. Were the lady her own mistress, | have some 
reasous to believe [ should soon commaud in chief. 

Free. You know Miss Lovely, Mr. Satkbut - 

Sack. Know her! Ay, poor Nancy 3 J bave carried her 
to school many a frosty morning. Alas! if she’s the we- 
man, | pity you, colonel; her father, my old master, was 
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the most whimsical, out-of-the-way temper’d man I ever 
heaid of, as you will judge by his last will and testamieut. 
This was his only child ; and, I have heard him wish her 
dead a thousand times. He died worth thirty thousand 
pounds, which he left to his daughter, provided she mar- 
ried with the consent of her guardians ; but that she might 
be sure never to do so, he left her in care of four men, as 
opposite to each other as the four elements; each has hie 
quarterly rule, and three months in the year she is obliged 
to be subject to each of their humours, and they are pretty 
different, | assure you.-—She is just come from Bath. 

Col. F. "Twas there I saw her. 

Sack. Ay, sir, the last quarter was her beau guardian’s. 
She appears in all public places during his reign. 

Col. F. She visited a lady who boarded in the same 
house with me; I liked her person, and found an oppor-~ 
tunity to tell her so. She replied she had no objection to 
mine; but if I could not reconcile contradictions, I must 
not think of her, for that she was subject to the caprice of 
four persons, who never yet agreed in any one thing, and 
yet she was obliged to please them all, 

Sack, ’Tis most true, sir: ll give you a short deserip- 
tion of the men, and leave you to judge of the poor lady’s 
condition, [They all drink.) One is a kind of virtuoso, a 
silly half-witted fellow, but positive and surly, fond of 
every thing antique and foreign, and wears his clothes of 
the fashion of the last century, dotes upon travellers, and 
believes more of Sir John Mandeville than he does of the 
Bible. 

Col. F. That must be'a rare odd fellow 

Sack. Another is a change broker ; a fellow that will 
out-lie the devil for the advantage of stock, and cheat his 
father that got him, in a bargain ; he is a great stickler for 
trade, and hates every man that wears a sword. 

Free. Heis a great admirer of the Dutch management. 
and swears they understand trade better than any nation 
under the sun. 

Sack. The third ts an old beau, that has May in his 
fancy and dress, but December in his face and his heels ; he 
admires all new fashions, and those must be French ; 
loves operas, balls, masquerades, and is always the most 
tawdry of the whole company on a birth- day. 

Col. F. Well, these are pretty opposite one ty another, 
truly ; and the fourth, what is he, landlord ? 

Sack. A very rigid quaker ; his quarter began this day.— 
I saw Miss Lovely gu in, ne above two hours ago.—Sir 
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Philip set her down. What think you now, colonel, is 
not the poor lady to be pitied ? 

Col. F. Pitied! ay, and rescued too, landlord. 

[Rises from table and advances. 

Free. In my opinion, that’s impossible. 

Col. F. (Rk. c.) Oh, there’s nothing impossible to a lover. 
What would nota man attempt for a fine woman and thirty 
thousand pounds? Besides, my honour is at stake: | 
promised to deliver her, aud she bid me win her and wear 
her. 

Sack. (R.) That’s fair, faith ! 

Free. (ut. c.) If it depended upon knight-errantry, [ should 
not doubt your setting free the damsel ; but to have ava- 
rice, impertinence, hypocrisy, and pride, at once to deal 
with, requires more cunning than generally attends a man 
of honour. 

Col. F. My faucy tells me I shall come off with glory. I 
resolve to try, however.—Do you know all the guardians, 
Mr. Sackbut? 

Sack. Very well; they all use my house. 

Col. F. And will you assist me, if occasion requires ? 

Sack. tn every thing [ean, colunel. 

Free. Vl) answer for him. 

Col.F. First, Vl attack my beau guardian ; where lives he ? 

Sack, ’Faith, somewhere about St. James’s ; though to 
say in what street, [ cannot; but any chairman will tell 
you where Sir Philip Modelove lives. 

Free. Ob! you'll find him tn the Park at eleven every 
day; at least I uever pass through at that hour without 
seeing him there.—But what do you intend ? 

Col. F. Oh, | shall address hin in his own way, and find 
what he designs to do with the lady. 

free. Aud what then ? 

Col. F. ‘That I can’t tell; but I shall take my measures 


accordingly. 
Sack. Well, ’tisa mad undertaking, in my mind; but 
here’s to your success, colonel. [Drinks. 


Col. I, (c.)’Tis something out of the way, I confess ; 
bat fortune may chance to smile, and | succeed. 
Bold was the man who ventur’d first to sea, 
But the first vent’?ring lovers bolder were. 
‘The path of love’s a dark and dang’rous way, 
Without a landmark or one friendly star, 
And he that runs the risk, deserves the fair 
[Ereunt, L. D. 
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SCENE Il.—An Apartment in Prim’s House 


Enter Miss Lovey and her maid BETTY, RB. 


Betty. (rn. c.) Bless me, madam! why do you fret and 
teaze youvself so? This is giviug then the advantage, with 
a witness to it. 

Miss L. (c.) Must I be condemned all my life to the 
preposterous humours of other people, and pointed at by 
every boy in town !—On! [ could tear my flesh and curse 
the hour I was born. — Isn’t it monstrously ridiculous that 
they should desire to impose their quaking dress upon me 
at these years ? When I was achild, | did not care what I 
wore; but now,— 

Betty. | would resolve against it, madam; I’d see ’em 
hane’d before I'd put on the pinch’d cap again. 

Miss L. ‘Then } must never expect another moment’s 
ease ; she has rung such a peal in my ears already, that I 
shan’t have the right use of them this month.—-What can I 
do? 

Betty. What can you not do, if you will but give your 
mind to it?) Marry, madam. 

Miss L. What! aud have my fortune go to build churches 
and hospitals ? 

Betty. Why, let it go.—If the colonel loves you, as he 
pretends, he'll marry you without a fortune.—I assure you, 
madam, a colonel’s lady is no despicable thing. 

Miss L. So you would advise me to give up my own for- 
tune, aud throw myself upon the colonel’s ! 

Betty. 1 would advise you to make yourself easy, ma- 
dain. 

Miss L. That’s not the way, I’m sure. No, no, my guod 
girl, there are certain ingredients to be mingled with ma- 
trimony, without which I may as well change for the worse 
as the better. When the woman has fortune enough to 
make the man happy, if he has either honour or generosity, 
he’l] make her easy. Love makes but a slovenly figure in 
a house, where poverty keeps the door. 

Betty. And so you resolve to die a maid ? 

Miss L. Or make the man | love master of my fortune. 

Betty. Then you don’t like the colonel so well as I 
thought you did, madam, or you would not take such a re- 
solution as that. 

Miss L. It is because I do like him, I make sucha resolu- 
tion. 

Retty, Why, madam, do you expect the colonel can 
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work miracles? Is it possible for him to marry you with 
the consent of all your guardians ? 

Miss L. Aye, or he must not marry me at all; and so I 
told him ; and he did not seem displeased with the news. 
He promised to set me free; and, on that account, J pro- 
mised to make him master of that freedom. 

Betty. Well, madam! | have read of enchanted castles, 
of ladies delivered from the chains of magic, giants killed, 
and monsters overcome ; so that [ shall be the less sur- 
prised if the colonel can conjure you out of the power of 
your four guardians: if he does, I’m sure he deserves your 
fortune. 

Miss L. And shall have it, girl, if it were ten times as 
much ;—for [I'l] ingenuously confess to thee, that T do love 
the colonel above all the men | ever saw :—There’s some- 
thing so jantee in asoldier, a kind of je ne sgais quoi air, that 
makes them more agreeable than all the rest of mankind. 
They command regard, as when they shall say, ‘‘ We are 
your defenders ; we preserve your beauties from the insults 
of rude and unpolished foes, and ought to be preferred be- 
fore lazy indolent mortals, who, by dropping into their fa- 
ther’s estates, set up their coaches, and think to rattle 
themselves into your affections.” | 

Betty. Why, yes, madam, [ confess that the army has 
engrossed all the prettiest fellows.—A laced coat aud a fea- 
ther have irresistible charms, 

Miss L. But the colonel has all the beautics of the mind 
as well as the body.—O all ye powers that wait on happy 
lovers, grant that he may be mine! Oh, thou god of love, 
if thou be’st aught but name, assist my Feignwell ! : 


Point all thy darts to aid his just design, 
And make his plots as prevalent as thine. 
[Hweunt, R. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT If. 


SCENE I.—The Park 
Sin PHILIP MODELOVE discovered upon a bench, with a 
Woman, masked, Re 


Sir P. Well but, my dear, are you really so constant to 
your keeper ? 
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‘Wom. Yes, really, sir.—Hey-day! who comes yonder ? 
He cuts a mighty figure. 

Sir P. Ha! astrauger, he must be a foreigner by his 
equipage keeping so close at his heels. He has the appear- 
ance of a man of quality—Positively French, by his danc- 
ing air. 

Vom. He crosses, as if he meant to sit down here. 

Sir P. He means to make love to thee, child. 

Enter COLONEL, L. 

Hom. It will be to no purpose if he does. 

Sir P. Are you resolved to be cruel then ? 

Col. F. (c.) You uiust be very cruel indeed, if you can 
deny any thing to so finea gentleman, madam. 

(Zakes out his watch. 

Wom. 1 never mind the outside of a man. 

Col. F. And I’m afraid thou art no judge of the inside. 

Sir P. Sam positively of your mind, sir; for creatures 
of her function seldom penetrate beyond the pocket. 

Wom. Coxcombs! fctside, and exit, L. 

Sir P. Pray what says your watch ? mine is down. 

{ Pulling out his watch. 

Col. F. J want thirty-six minutes of twelve, sir. 

[Puts up his watch and takes out his snuff-bow. 

Sir P. May IJ presume, sir. 

vol. F. Sir, you houour me. 

[Presenting the box, bowing very low. 

Sir P. He speaks good English ,—though he must be a 
foreigner by the acceut. [-dside.}—This snuff is extremely 
good,—and the box prodigious fine : the work is Freuch, 
I presume, sir. 

Col. F. 1 bought it in Paris, sir——I do think the 
workmanship tolerably neat. 

Sir P. Neat! ’tis exquisitely fine, sir. Pray, sir, if I 
may take the liberty of inquiring,—-what country is so hap- 
py to claim the birth of the finest gentleman in the uni- 
verse ? France, France L presume. 

Col. F. Then you don’t think we au Englishman ? 

Sir P. No, upon my soul, 1 don’t. 

Col. &. Lam sorry for’t. 

Sir P. Inipossible you should wish to be an English- 
man! Pardon me, sir, this island could never produce a 
person of such exquisite elegance— 

Jol. FAs this mirror shows you, sir. [Puts up a pocket 
glass to Sir Philip's Sace.y I know not how to designate 
you, sir; but your mien and address speak you right ho- 
nourable. 
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Sir P. Thus great souls judge of others by themselves. 
Tam only adorned with knighthood : that’s all, | assure 
you, sir; my name is Sir Philip Modelove, at your ser- 
vice. 

Col. F. Of French extraction ? 

Sir P. My father was French. 

Col. F. One may plainly perceive it —There is a certain 
gaiety peculiar to my nation, for I will own myself a 
Frenchman, which distinguishes us every where.—A per- 
son of so fine a figure would be a vast addition to a coro- 
net. : 

Sir P. You do me honour :—T1 must own | had the offer 
of a barony about five years ago, but | abhorred the fa- 
tigue which must have attended it, L could never yet 
bring myself to join with either party. 

Col. F. You are perfectly in the right, Sir Philip :—a 
fine person should not embark himself in the slovenly con- 
cern of politics : dress and pleasure are objects proper for 
the soul of a fine gentleman. 

Sir P. And love. 

Col. F. Oh! love, love; that’s included under the ar- 
ticle of pleasure. 

Sir P. Pray, sir, may I crave your name ? 

Col. F. My nameis La Feiguwell, sir, at your service. 

Sir P. The La Feignwells are French, 1 know ; though 
the uame is become very numerous in Great Britain of late 
years. ] was sure you were French the moment | laid 
my eyes upon you; I could not come into the supposition 
of your being an Englishman: this island produces few 
such ornaments. 

Col. Fy Are you married, Sir Philip ? 

Sir P. No; nor do I believe I shall ever enter into that 
honourable state: the factis, ] have an absolute tendre for 
the whole sex. 

Col. F. (c.) That’s more than they have for you, I dare 
swear. [Aside.] 1 find I was very much mistaken.—I 
imagined you had been married to that young lady that I 
saw with you in the chariot this morning, in Gracechurch- 

trect. 

Sir P, That was Nancy Lovely. J am apiece of a guard- 
ian to that lady. You must know, her father, J! thank him, 
joined me with three of the most preposterous old fellows, 
—that, upon my soul, J am in pain for the poor girl; she 
inust Certainly lead apes, ha, ha ! 

Col. F. That’s a pity, Sir Philip. If the lady would give 
me leave, | should cndeavour to avert so great a curse. 
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‘Sir P. As to the lady, she’d gladly be rid of as at any 
rate, I believe ; but bere’s the mischief: he who marries 
Miss Lovely, must have the consent of us all four,—or not a 
penny of her portion.—-For my part, I shall never approve 
of any but a man of figure,—and the rest are not only 
averse to cleanliness, but have each a peculiar taste to 
eratify.—For my part, | declare I would prefer you to all 
men | ever saw. 

Col F. And { her to all women,—— 

Sir P. T assure you, Mr. Feignwell, [am for marrying 
her, for I hate the trouble of a guardian, especially among 
such wretches ; but resolve never to agree to the choice of 
any one of them,—and I fancy they'll be even with me for 
they never came into any proposal of mine yet. 

Jol. F. 1 should like to try them, Sir Philip. 

Sir P. With all my soul, sir; 1 can refuse a person of 
your appearance nothing. 

Col. F, Sir, { am infinitely obliged to you. [Bows to him. 

Sir P. But do you really like matrimony ? 

Col. F. | believe } could with that lady. 

[Sines tara lara la. 

Sir P. Sir, T am delighted ; the only point in which we 
differ.—But you are master of s0 many qualifications, that 
J can excuse one fault: for [ must think it a fault in a fine 
gentleman ; and that you are such, I’Jl give it under my 
hand. 

Col. F. t wish yowd give me your consent to marry 
Miss Lovely under your hand, Sir Philip. 

Sir P. Vil do’t, if yow ll step into St. James’s Coffee- 
house, where we may have pen and ink ;-—-though | can't 
foresee what advantage my consent will be to you, without 
you can find a way to get the rest of the guardians! but 
I'll introduce you, however. She is now at a quaker’s, 
where I was taking her this morning, when you saw us in 
Gracechurch-street.  [ assure you she has an odd ragout of 
guardians, as you will find when you hear the characters, 
which I'll endeavour to give you as we go along.—Hey! 
Pierre, Jacque, Renno.—Where are you all, scoundrels ? 
Order the chariot to St. James’s Coffec-house. 

Col. F. Le Noire, La Brun, La Blanc-—Morbleu, ot 
sont ces coquins JA? Allons, monsieur le Chevalier. 


Enter three Servants, . 


Sir P. Ah! Pardonnez moi, monsieur. 
Col, F. Not one step upon my soul, Sir Philip. 
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Sir P. The best bred man in Europe, positively. 
[ Eweunt, R. singing tara, lara, la 


SCENE IJ.—Obadiah Prim’s House. 


Enter Miss LovELy and MRs. PRIM, L. 


Mrs. P. (c.) Then thou wilt not obey me; and thou 
dost really think those fallals become thee ! 

Miss L. (x. c.) l do, indeed. . 

Mrs. P Now will I be judged by all sober people, if I 
don’t look more like a modest woman than thou dost, 
Anne. 

Miss L. More like a hypocrite you mean, Mrs. Prim. 

Mrs. P. Ah! Anne, Anne, that wicked Philip Modelove 
will undo thee. Satan so fills thy heart with pride, during 
the three months of his guardianship, that thou becomest a 
stumbling-block to the upright. 

Miss L. And pray who are they? Are the pinched cap 
and formal hood emblems of sanctity? Does your virtue 
consist in your dress, Mrs. Prim ? 

Mrs. P. It doth not consist in cut hair, painted face, and 
a bare neck.—QOh the wickedness of the generation! the 
primitive women knew not the abomination of furbelow 
petticoats. 

Miss L. No; nor the abomination of cant neither. 
Don’t tell me, Mrs. Prim, don’t.—I know you have as 
much pride, vanity, and self-conceit among you, couched 
under that formal habit and sanctified countenance, as the 
proudest of us all ; the world begins to see your prudery. 

Mrs. P. Prudery'! What! do they invent new words 
as well as new fashions? Ah! poor fantastic age, I pity 
thee.—Poor deluded Anne, which dost thou think most 
resembleth the saint, and which the sinner, thy dress or 
mnine? Thy appearance allureth the eye of the by-stander, 
—encourageth the frailty of human nature,—and corrupt- 
eth the soul with evil longings. 

Miss L. | Laughs.] And pray who corrupted your son 
Tobias with evil longings? Your maid Tabitha wore a 
handkerchief, and yet he made the saint a sinner. 

Mrs. P. Well, well, spit thy malice. 1 do confess, Satan 
did buffet my son Tobias, and my servant Tabitha: the 
evil spirit was at that time too strong, and they both became 
subject to its workings; not from any outward provoca- 
tion,—but from an inward call: he was not tainted with 
the rottenness of the fashions, nor did his eyes take in the 
drunkenness of beauty. 
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Miss I. No! that’s plainly to be seen. 
. Mrs. P. Tabitha is one of the faithful: he fell not with 
a stranger. 
Miss L. So! what then you hold wenching no crime, 
provided it be within the pale of your own tribe.—Qh, you 
are an excellent casuist, truiy 


Enter OBADIAB PRIM, L. 


Obad. (L. c.) Not stripped of thy vanity yet, Aunc! why 
dost thou not make her put it off, Sarah ? (Crosses, R. 

Mrs. P. (Rr. c.) She will not do it, Obadiah! 

Obad. Verily, thy naked bosom tr ubleth my outward 
man’: why dost not thou put on an handkerchief, Anne 
Lovely. 

Miss L. t hate handkerchiefs when ’tis not cold weather, 
Mr. Prim. 

Mrs. P. \ have seen thee wear a handkerchief, in the 
middle of July 

Miss L. Ay, to keep the sun from scorching ine. 

Obud. Sf thou couldst not bear the sunbeams, how dost 
thou think man can bear thy beams ? 

Miss L. (r.) Let me be quiet, I say.—Must I be tor- 
mented thus for ever ?—Sure no woman’s condition ever 
equalled mine! Foppery, folly, avarice, and hypocrisy are, 
by turns, my constant companions. —I cannot think my 
father meant this tyranny! No, you usurp an authority 
which he never intended you should take. 

Obad. Dost thou call good couusel tvranny, Anne ? Du 
[or my wife tyrannise, when we advise thee in all love to 
put off thy tempting attire ? 

Miss L. 1 wish I were in my grave! Kill me rather 
than treat me thus. 

Obad. Kill thee! thou thinkest thou art acting some 
lewd play, sure.—Kill thee! Art thou prepared for death, 
Anne Lovely? No, no, verily, thou would’st much rather 
have a husband, Anne.—Thou wantest a gilt coach, with 
six lazy fellows behind, to flaunt it in the riag of vanity, 
among the princes and rulers of the State.—who pamper 
themselves with the fatness thereof; but I will take care 
that none shall squander away thy father’s estate; thou 
shalt marry none such, Anne. 

Miss L. What! would you marry nie to one of your own 
anting sect? 

Ohad. Yes, verily, none else shail ever get my eonsent, 
{ do assure thee, Anne, 
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Miss L. And I do assure thee, Obadiah, that I will as 
soon turn Papist, and die in a convent. 

Mrs. P. QO wickedness ! 

Miss L. O stupidity ! 

Obad. O blindness of heart ! 

Miss L. Oh, thou blinder of the world, don’t provoke 
me, don’t,—lest { betray your sanctity, and leave your wife 
to judge of your purity——What were the emotions of your 
spirit,—when you squeez’d Mary by the hand last night in 
the pantry, thus [takes his hand.|—Don’t you remember, 
Mr. Prim ? 

Mrs. P. What does she say, Obadiah ? 

Obad. She talketh unintelligibly, Sarah.—Which way 
did she hear this ? This should not have reach’d the ears 
of the wicked ones.—Verily it troubleth me exceedingly. 

[ Aside. 


Enter u SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Philip Modelove, whom they call Sir Philip, is 
below, and such another with him ; shall I send them up ? 
Obad. Ycs. [Lait Servant, L. 


Enter Sin PHitip MODELOVE avd COLONEL FEIGNWELL, L. 


Sir P. How dost thou do, friend Prim? Odso! my 
she friend here too! What, are you documenting Miss 
vancy ? Reading her a lecture upon the pinch’d coif, ey ? 

Mrs. P. { am sure thou didst never read her any lecture 
that was good. My flesh so riseth at these wicked ones, 
that prudence adviseth me to withdraw from their sight. 

[Fvit, R. 

Col. F. Oh, that I could find means to speak with her! 
How charming she appears! I wish J could get this letter 
into her hand. [_A side. 
Sir P. Well, Miss Nancy, hast thou got the better of 
them. 

Miss L. The difficulties of my life are not to be sur- 
-nounted, Sir Philip —I hate the impertinence of him as 
much as the stupidity of the other. [-dside. 

Obad. Verily, Philip, thou wilt spoil this maiden. 

Sir P. J find we still differ in opinion ; but that we may 
none of us spoil her, pr’ythee, Prim, let us consent to 
marry the girl, I have sent for our brother guardians to 
meet me here about this very thing —Madam, will you 
give me leave to recommend a husband to you ?—Here’s 
a gentleman [ think it impossible to reject. 

[Presents the Colonel to her; she looks another way. 
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Miss L. Heaven deliver me from the formal and the 
fantastic fool! | ; 

Col. F. A fine woman,—a fine horse, a fine equipage, 
are the finest things in the universe; and if | am so happy 
to possess you, madam, | shall become the envy of man- 
kind, as much as you excel your whole sex. 

[ts he takes her hand to kiss it, he endeavours to put 
a letter into it; she lets it drop ;—Prim takes it up. 

Miss L. Uthave vo ambition to appear conspicuously 
ridiculous, sir. [Turning from him. 

Col. F. So fail the hopes of Feignwell. wl side. 

Miss L. Hat Feignwell! ’tishe! What have I done! 
Prim has the letter, aud it will be discovered. [ Aside. 

Obad. Friend, I do not know thy name, so cannot call 
thee by it; thou seest thy letter is unwelcome to the 
maiden : she will not read it. 

Miss L. Nor shall you; [Snatches the letter.) Vl tear 
it in a thousand pieces, and scatter it, as ] will the hopes 
of all those that any of you may recommend. 

{Tears the Letter and retires to the back of the Stage. 

Siz P. Ha! Right woman, ‘faith! 

Cal. F. Excellent woman! [ fside. 

Obad. Friend, thy garb savuureth too much of the vauity 
of the age for my approbation ; nothing that resembleth 
Philip Modelove, shall I love—Mark that therefore, friend 
Philip ; bring no more of thy own apes under my roof, 

Sir P, | am so entirely a stranger to the monsters of 
thy breed, that I shall bring none of them I am sure. 

Col. F. 1 am likely to have a pretty task by the time J 
have gone through them all; but she’s acity worth taking, 
and ’egad V1) carry on the siege: if I can bat blow up the 
out-works, | fancy I am pretty secure of the town. [.4side.] 


Enter SERVANT, L. 

Serv. Toby Periwinkle and Thomas Tradelove demand 
to see thee. [Lo Sir Philip. 

Sir P, Bid them come up. [wit Servant, 1. 

Miss L.(R.) Deliver me from such an inundation of 
noise and nonsense. Oh, Feignwell ! whatever thy con- 
trivance be, prosper it, heaven. | [hxit, Rk. 

Sir P. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Enter PERIWINKLE and TRADELOVE, L. 

Here are my brother guardians, Mr. Feignwell.— 
Pr’ythee, observe the creatures. | 
[Aside to Colonel Feignwell. 
c 
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Trade. ‘ c.) Well, Sir Philip, 1 obey your summons. 

Per. (u.) Pray what have you to offer for the good of 
Miss Lovely, Sir Philip ? 

Sir P. (n.c.) First, T desire to know what’ you intend 
to do with that lady ? Must she be sent to the Indies for a 
venture,—or do you intend to put her amongst your curi- 
osities, and shew her for a mouster, Mr. Periwinkle ? 

Col. F. Humph, curiosities ; that must be the virtuoso. 

[ Aside. 

Per. 1 should like to know what you would do with 
her ? 

Sir P. | would recommend this gentleman to her for a 
husband, sir,— a person whom I have pick’d out from 
the whole race of mankind. 

Obad. (k.) | would advise thee, friend, to shuffle him 
again with the rest. of mankind; for I like him not. 

Col. F. Pray, sir, without offence to your formality, 
what may be your objections ? 

Obad. Thy person, thy manners, thy address, thy ac- 
quaintance,—thy every thing, friend. 

Six P. You are most particularly obliging, friend. Ha, 
ha! 

Trade. What business do you follow, pray, sir? 

Col. F. (c.) Humph, by that question he must be the 
broker. (.fside.] Business, sir! the business of a gentle- 
man. 

Trade. That is as much as to say, you dress fine, feed 
high, and pay your debts of honour, better than your 
honourable debts. 

Col. F. The court is much obliged to you, sir, for your 
character of a gentleman. 

Trade. The court, sir! What would the court do without 
us citizens ? 

Sir P. Without your wives and daughters, you mean, 
Mr. Tradelove. (Hands his snuff bor. 

Per. Have you ever travelled, sir ? 

Col. F. That question must not be answered now. 
In books I have, sir. " Aside. 

Per. In boots, in boots ? 

Col. F. In books. 

Per. {In books ! That’s fine travelling indeed! in books! 
~——-Sir Philip, when you present a person I like, he shall 
have my consent to marry Miss Lovely ; till then, your 
servant. [Awit, L. 

Col. &. Vl make you like me before I have done with 
you, or | am mistaken. [Aside. 
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Trade. And when yon can convince me that a beau is 
more usefal to my country than a merchant, you shall 
have mine ; till then you must excuse me. [Evit, 1. 

Col F. So much for trade.—Ill fit you too. { dside. 

Sir P. In my opinion this is very inhuman treatment, as 
to the lady, Mr. Prim. 

Qbad. Thy opinion and mine happen to differ as much 
us Our occupations, friend ; business reqnireth my presence, 
and pleasure thine ; and so [ bid thee farewell. vit, r. 

Sir P. 'That’s what they call good breeding : there’s for 
vou, Mr. Feignwell. 

Half my estate [’'d vive to sce’em bit. 
Cot. F. | hope to bite you all if my plot hit.  [Aside. 
[Eweunt, L. 


END OF ACT II. 


ACT JI. 
SCENE I.—4 Tavern. 


COLONEL FEIGNWELL ?s discovered in an Egyptian Dress, 
with SACKBUT, 


Sack, A lucky beginning, colonel ;—you have got the ald 
beau’s consent. 

Col. F. (r.c.) Ay, he’s a reasonable creature ; but the 
other three will require some pains. Shall I pass upon 
him, think you? ’Egad, in my mind, I look as antique as 
if | had been preserv’d in the ark. 

Sack. (1. c.) Pass upon him! ay, ay, if you have assu- 
rance enough. 

Jol. F. | have no fear of that ; assurance is the cockade 
of a soldier. 

Sack. Ay, but the assurance of a soldier differs much 
from that of a traveller.—Can you lie with a good grace ? 

Col. F. As heartily, when my wistress is the prize, as 
I would meet the foe wheu my country called and king 
commanded ; so don’t you fear that part : if he don’t know 
me again, I am safe.—I hope be’ll come. 

Sack. I wish all my debts would come as sure: I told 
him you had'‘been a great traveller, had many valuable 
curiosities, and was a person Of most singular taste: he 

Cc 2 
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seem’d transported, and begg’d I’d keep you till he came. 

Col. F. Oh! he need not fear my. running away. 
Let’s have a bottle of sack, landlord ; our ancestors drauk 
sack. 

Sack. You shall have it. 

Col. F. And whereabouts is the trap-door you men- 
tioned ? 

Sack. There’s the conveyance, etr. [Lvit, L. 

Col. F. Now, if I should cheat all these roguish guar- 
dians, and carrv off my mistress in triumph, it would be 
what the French calla coup d’eclat-—Odso! here comes 
Periwinklee-—Ah! deuce take this beard ; pray Jupiter it 
does not give me the slip and spoil all. 


Enter Sacksur, (L.) with Wine, and PERIWINKLE /fol- 
lowing. 


Sack. (t..) Sir, this gentleman hearing you lave been a 
great traveller, and a person of fine speculation, begs leave 
to take aulass with you; he is aman of most singular taste 
himself. [ They bow to each other. 

Col. F. (c-) The gentleman has it in his face and garb : 
sir, you are welcome. 

Per. (L. c.) [Takes off his hat and bows.] Sir, [ honour 
a traveller and men of your inquiring disposition ; the 
oddness of your garment pleases me extremely ; "tis very 
antique, for that Llike it. 

Col. F. Ob! ’tis very antiyuc, sir. This gown formerly 
belonged to the famous Claudius Ptolemeus, who lived 
in the year one hundred and thirty-five. 

Sack. If he keeps up to the sample, he shall lie with 
the devii for a bean-stack, and win it every straw. [/side. 

Per. A hundred and thirty-five ! why that’s prodigions 
now !—Well, certainly ‘tis the finest thing in the world to 
be a traveller. 

Col. F. For iny part, ] value none of the modern fashions 
a fig. 

_ Per. No more don’t I, sir; I had rather be the jest of 
a fool than his favourite.—I am laughed at here for my 
singularity.—-This dress, you must know, sir, was forinerly 
worn by that Ingenious and very learned person, Mr. John 
Tradescant, of Lambeth, who lived in the Reign of Queen 
Khizabcth. 

sol. #. John Tradescant! Let me embrace you, sir. 
—Jobn Tradescaut was my uncle by my mother’s side ; 
and | thauk you for the honour you do his memory; he 
was a very curious man indced. [Zhey embrace. 
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Per. Your uncle, sir !—Nay, then, ‘tis no wonder that 
your taste is so refined; why you have it in your blood. 
My humble service to you, sir; to the immortal memory 
of John Tradescant, your never-to-be forgotten uncle. 

| Drinks. 

Col. F. Give me a glass, landlord.—Here’s to the me- 
mory of John Tradescant, my never-to-be-forgotten great 
uncle. | Drinks. 

Per. 1 find you are primitive, even in your own wine ; 
Canary was the drink of our wise forefathers ; ’tis bal- 
sainic, and saves the charge of ’pothecaries cordials——Oh ! 
that ] had lived in your uncle's days! or rather, that he 
were now alive !—QOh! how proud he’d be of such a 
nephew! A person of your curiosity must have collected 
many rarities. 

Col. I’. J have some, sir, which are not yet come ashore ; 
as an Egyptian idol. 

Per. Au Egyptian idol! pray what may that be? 

Col. F. Why, sir, a kind of an ape, which they formerly 
worship’d in that country ; I took it from the breast of a 
female muminy. 

Per. Our women retain part of their idolatry to this 
day ; for many an ape lies on a lady’s breast, ha, ha !-—— 

Suck. A smart old thiet. [ Aside. 

Col. F. Two tusks of an hippopotamus, two pair of 
Chinese nut-crackers, aud an Egyptian mumniy. 

Per. Have you never a crocodile ? 

Col. F. (%. Cc.) Humph! the boatswain brought one 
with a design to show it, but touching at Rotterdam, and 
hearing it was no rarity iu England, he sold it to a Dutch 
poet.—But look ye, sir, do you see this little vial? iook 
here! 

Per. (¢.) Pray you, what is it 

Col. F. This is call’d poluflosboio. [He holde a vial.) 

Per. Polly’s arst boy O! 

Col. F. Poluflosboio! 

Per. Poluflosbuio !—It has a rumbling sound. 

Col. F. Right, sir; it proceeds from a rambling na- 
ture.—This water is part of those waves which bore Cleo- 
patra’s vessel when she sail'd to meet Mark Antony. 

Per. That’s very curious ; well, of all that travelled, 
none had a taste like you. 

Col. F. But this, sir, is the wonder of the worla. 
[Holds «a belt in his hand.) Vhis is called zona, or moros 
musphonon ; the virtues of this are inestimable. 

Per. (Takes the belt, and examines it.) Moros muspho- 

c3 
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nen! What in the name of wisdom can that be ?—To me 
it secms a plain belt 

Col. F. Ah,sir! this girdle has carried me all the world 
over. 

_ Per, You have carried it, you mean. 

Col. F. I mean as I say, sir.—Whenever } gird mysel 
with this, I am invisible ; and by tarning this little screw, 
I cau be in the court of the great mogul, the grand signior, 
aud king George the fourth, in less time than your cook 
can poach an egg. 

Per, You must pardon me, sir, I can’t believe it. ; 

Col. F. if my landlord pleases, he shall try the ex- 
periment immediately. 

Sack. 1 thank you kindly, sir; but | have no inclination 
to ride post to the devil. 

Col. F. No, no, you shan’t stir a foot ; VI ouly make 
vou invisible. 

Sack. But if you could not make me visible again. 

Per, (Lt. c.) Come, try it upon me, sir; [am not afraid 
of the devil nor all his tricks.——’Sbud, Vl) stand ’em all. 

Col. F. Vhere, sir, put the girdle on.—Come, landlord, 
you and I must face the east. [Zhey turn about, i.) Is it 
on, sir ? 

Per. [Periwinkle puts on the girdle.) "Vis on. 

[ Col. F. and Per. turn about again. 

Sack. Heaven protect me! where is he ? where is my 
poor master? 

Per, Why here, just where [ was. 

Sack. | Runs about the stage.) Where, where, in the 
name of virtue; Ah, poor Mr. Periwinkle !-—'Egad, look 
to’t, you had best, sir; [40 the Colonel.] and let him be 
seen again, or fT shall have you burnt for a wizard. 

Col. F. Have patience, good landlord. 

Per, But really dont you see me now 2? [much agitated. | 

Sack. No more than | see my grandmother, that died 
forty years ago. 

Per. Are you sure you don’t lie? Methinks I stand just 
where I did, and see you as plain as I did before. 

Sack. Ah! [ wish § could see you once again. 

Col. F. Vake off the girdle, sir. “\ [He takes it off. 

Sack. Ah, sir, 1 am glad to see you with all my heart. 

| Lmbraces him. 

Per. This is very odd; certainly there must he some 
trick in’t—Pray, sir, will you have the kindness to put it 
on yourself ? 

Col F. With all my heart. 

Per. But first PU secure the door. 
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Col. F. (r.-c.) You know how to turn the screw, Mr. 
Sackbut. 

Sack. (u.) Yes, yes.—Come, Mr. Periwinkle, we must 
turn full east. 

[They turn; the Colonel sinks through the Trap-door, .] 
Col. F. "Tis done; now turn. | [They turn. 
Per. (t.c.) Hal mercy upon me; my fiesh creeps upon 

my bones.—This must be a conjurer, Mr. Sackbut. 

Sack. He’s the devil, I think. 

Per. Oh, Mr. Sackbut, why do you name the devil, when 
perhaps he may be standing at your elbow ? 

Sack. At my elbow ! Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Col. F. Are you satisfied ? [from under the stage, 

Per. Yes, sir, yes.—How hollow his voice sounds! 

Sack. Your’s scem’d just the same.—-If this girdle were 
mine, I’d sell wine vo more. Harkye,’ Mr. Periwinkle, 
[ Zukes him aside till the Colonel rises again.] if he would 
sell this girdle, you might travel with great expedition. 

Col. F. But it is not to be parted with for money ? 

Per. | am sorry for’t, sir, because I think it the greatest 
curiosity | ever heard of. 

Col. F. (c.) By the advice of a learned physiognomist in 
Grand Cairo, who consulted the lines in my face, | re- 
turned to England, where he told me I should find a 
rarity in the kecping of four persons, which J was burn to 
possess for the benefit cf mankind; aud the first of the 
four that gave me his consent, to him should I present 
this girdle-—Till I have found this jewel, I shall not part 
with the girdle. 

Per. (t.c.) What can this rarity be? Didu’t he name 
it to you? 

Col. F. Yes, sir; he call'd it a chaste, beautiful, un- 
affected woman. 

Per. Pish! women are no rarities ; women are very 
gewgaws for boys, who, when they write man, they ought 
to throw aside. 

Sack. (c.) A fine lecture to be read to a circle of ladies! 

{ Aside. 

Per. What woman is there, dress’d in all the pride aud 
foppery of the times, can boast of such a foretop as the 
cockatoo ? 

Col. F. must humour him, [-dside.] Such askin as the 
lizard ? 

Per. Such ashining breast as the humming- bird ? 

Col. I Such a shape as the autelope ? 

Per. Or, in all the artful mixture of their various 
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fancies, have they half the beauty of one poor box of but- 
terflies > 

Col. F. No; that must be allow’d.—For my part, if 
it were not for the benefit of mankind, I’d have nothing to 
do with them; for they are as indifferent to me as a 
sparrow ora flesh fly, 

Per. Pray, sir, what benefit is mankind to reap from this 
lady ? 

Cot F, Why, sir, she is to produce me a son, who shall 
revive the art of embalming, and the old Roman manner 
of burying the dead ; and for the benefit of posterity, he 
is also to discover the longitude, so long sought after in 
vain. 

Per. Od! these are very curious things, Mr. Sackbut! 
~ Sack. He hits it off admirably, and t’other swallows it 
like sack and sugar. [aside.] Certainly, this lady must be 
your ward, Mr. Periwinkle, by her being under the care 
of four persons. 

Per. By the description it should—'Egad, if I could get 
that girdle, I’d ride with the sun, and make the tour of the 
world in four-and-twenty hours. [aside.] And you are to 
give that girdle to the first of the four guardians that shall 
give his consent to marry that lady, say you, sir ? 

Col. F. Yam so order’d, when 1 can find him. 

Per. I fancy | know the very woman ;—her name is 
Anne Lovely. 

Col. F. Excellent! He said, indeed, that the first letter 
of her name was L. 

Per. Did he, indeed ?—Well that’s prodigiously amazing, 
that a person in Grand Cairo should know any thing of 
iny ward. 

Col. F. Your ward ? 

Per. To be plain with you, sir, I am one of the four 
guardians. [ They embrace. 

Col. F. Are you indeed, sir? I am transported to find 
that the very man who is to possess this mores muspho- 
non is a person of so curious a taste. | Shake hands.] Here 
is a writing drawn up by that famous Eeyptian, which if 
you will please to sign, you must turn your face full north, 
and the girdle is your’s. 

Per. If 1 only live till the boy is born, I’ll be embalm’d, 
and sent to the Royal society when [ die. 

Col. F. That you shall, most certainly. 


ater H’atter, Le 
Waiter. Here's Mr. Staytape, the tailor, inquires fur you, 
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Col. F. (t.) Who do you speak to, raseal ? 

Per. Hal colonel. LAdside-] 

Col. F. Contound the bluudering dog!  [fside.] 

Water. Why to colonel-— 

Sack, Get you out, you rascal. 

[Kicks him out, and goes after hing, LJ 

Per. What the devil is the matter ? 

Col. F. This dog has ruined all my schemes, I see by 
Periwinkle’s looks. [| .dside.] 

Per. How finely I should have been choused.—Colonel, 
rou’ll pardon me that I did not give you your title before,— 
t was pure ignorance, "faith it was.—-Pray,—hem,— hem! 
ray, colonel, what post did this learned Egyptian hold in 
rour regiment? 

Col. &. A plague of your sneer. [Aside] 1 don’t un- 
lerstand you, sir. 

Per. No, that’s strange! J understand you tolerably 
well.—An Egyptian of Grand Cairo! ha, ha, ba!—I’m 
sorry Buch a well-invented tale should do you no more 
service. We old fellows cau see as far into a millstone as 
ihem that pick it;—1 am uot to be trick’d out of my 
ward ;—mark that 

Col. F. Vhe devil! IT must carry it off; | wish 1 were 
fairly out. [-dside.] Lookye, sir, you may make what jest 
you please,—but the stars will be obey’d, sir; and depeud 
npon’t I shall possess the lady, and you none of the girdle ; 
30 now good bye to you, old cockchafer! [Takes off his 
turdun and puts it on Periwinkle.| Now for Mr. Freeman’s 
part of the plot. [Ldside, Avit, 1] 

Per. Vhe stars! ha, ba!—No star has favour’d you, it 
seems.— The girdle! ha, ha, ha! none of your legerdemain 
tricks can pass upen me.—Why what a pack of trumpery 
has this rogue picked up.—His pagod, his poluflosboio, his 
zonas, Moros musphonons, and the devil kuows what.— 
But Pil take care.—Ha, goue !—Ay, ’twas time to sneak 
off. Soho! the house! 


Enter SACKBUT, L. S. E. 


Where is this trickster ? Send for a constable ; 171] have 
this rascal before the lord mayor; Vll Grand Cairo hin, 
with the plague to him.—I believe you had a hand in 
putting this imposture upon me, Sackbut. 

Sack. Who, 1, Mr. Periwinkle ? I scorn it TI pereciv’d 
he was a cheat, and left the room®’on purpose to get a con- 
stable to apprehend him, and endeavoured to stop him 
when he went out.—But the rogue made but one step from 
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the stairs to the door, call’d a coach, leap’d into it, and 
rode off like the devil, as Mr. Freeman can wituess, who 
is at the bar, and desires to speak with you; he is this 
minute come to town. 

Per. Send himin. [ait Sackbut, L.} What a scheme 
this rogue has laid! How 1} should have been laugh’d at 
had it succeeded ! 


Enter FREEMAN, L. booted and spurred. 


My dear Mr. Freeman, I had like to have been imposed on 
by the veriest rascal ,— 

Free. (c.) 1 am sorry to hear it.—The dog flew for’t ; 
he had not 'seap’d me had I been aware ef him; Sackbut 
struck at him, but miss’d his blow, or he had done his 
business for him. 

Per. 1 believe you never heard of such a contrivance, 
Mr. Freeman, as this fellow had found out. 

Free. Mr. Sackbut has told me the whole story, Mr. 
Periwinkle; but now I have something to tell you of much 
more importance to yourself.—I happen’d to lie one night 
at Coventry, and knowing your uncle, Sir Toby Periwinkle, 
I paid him a visit, and, to my great surprise, found him 
dying. 

Per. Dying! 

Free. Dying, in all appearance ; the servants weeping, 
the room in darkness ; the ’pothecary, shaking his head, 
told me the doctors had given him over; and then there 
are very small hopes, you know. 

Per. Dying! [ hope he has made his will,—he always 
told me he would make me his heir. 

Free. 1 have heard you say as much, and therefore 
resolv’d to give you notice. I should think it would not 
be amiss if you went down to-morrow morning. 

Per. It is a long journey, and the roads very bad. 

Free. But he has a great estate, and the Jand very good. 
—Fhink upon that. 

Per. Why that’s trne, as you say; Ill think upon it. 
{n the mean time, I give you many thanks for your civility, 
Mr. Freeman, and should be glad of your company to dine 
with me. 

Free. 1am obliged to be at Jonathan’s Coffee-house at 
two o'clock, and now it is half an hour after one; if 
I dispatch my business, I'll wait on you, I know your 
hour. 

Per. 1 shall be very glad to see you, you shall be wel- 
come, Mr. Freeman, and so your humble servant. [Evid 1. 
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Re-enter COLONEL FEIGNWELL and SACKBUT, L. & E. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! I have done your business, colonel ; 
he has swallow’d the bait. 

Col. F. Loverheard all, though T am a little in the dark. 
IT am to personate « highwayman, [ suppose ;—that’s a 
project ] am not fond of; for though | may fright him out 
of his consent, he may fright me out of my life when he 
discovers me, as he certainly must in the end. 

Free. No, no: | havea plot for you without danger ; 
but first we must manage Tradelove.—Has the tailor 
brought your clothes ? 

Suck. Yes, pox take the thief. 

Free. Well, well, no matter; 1 warrant we have him. 
yet.—But now you must put on the Dutch merchant. 

Nol. FF. The deuce of this trading plot.—I wish he had 
been an old soldier, that I might have attack’d him in me 
own way, and heard him fight over all the battles of the 
late war.—But for trade, oh, by Jupiter, I shall never do it. 

Sack. Never fear, colonel: Mr. freeman will instruct you. 

Free. You'll see what others do; the ccffee-house will 
instruct you. 

Col. F. {must venture, however—But I have a further 
plot in my head upon Tradelove, which you must assist me 
in, Freeman ; you are in credit with him, J heard you say. 

Free. Lam, and will scruple uothing to serve you, colonel. 

Col. Fo Come along then.— Now for the Dutchman.— 
Honest Ptolemy, byqgour leave. 

Now must bob-wig aud business come in play, 
A thirty thousand pound girl leads the way. 
{Eveunt, L. D. 
END OF ACT Ill. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Jonathan's Coffee-house in Change Alley. A 
Croted of people, with rolls of parchment in their hands, 
a Bar, Waiters, &ec. 
Enter TRADELOVE and Stock-jobbers, with rolls of paper 
and parchment, 


1 Stock. South sea at seven-eigzhths; who buys? 
Trade. Harkye, Gabrici, vou’ll pay the difference of 
that stock we transacted for ? other day. 
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Gab. Ay, Mr. Tradclove, here’s a note for the money. 
Trade. 1 would fain bite that spark in the brown coat ; 
he always comes into the alley, but never employs a broker. 


Enter COLONEL FEIGNWELL aid FREEMAN, L. FEIGNWELL 
in a@ Dutch dress, smoking a long pipe, walking ubout 
the stage. 


Trade. (c.) Mr. Freeman, your servant! Who is that 
gentleman ° 

Free. (L.c.) ADutch merchant, justcometo England; but, 
harkye, Mr. Tradelove,—I have a piece of news will get you 
as much as the French king’s death did, if you are expe- 
ditious.— [Shewing hima letter.) Read there: I received 
it just now from one that belongs to the emperor’s minister. 

Trade. [Reads.)  Sir,—Ats I have many obligations to 
you, I cunnot miss any opportunity to shew my gratitude: 
this moment my lord has receiv’e a private express, that the 
Spaniards have raisd their siege from before Cagliari. If 
this proves of any advantige to you, it will ansiser both the 
ends and wishes of, sir, your most obliged humble servant, 

HENRICUS Dusspiporr. 

P.S. In two or three hours the news will be public. 

But may one depend upou this, Mr. Freeman ? 
[.dside to Freeman. 

Free. You may.—I never knew this person send me a 
false piece of news in my life 

Trade. Sir, 1am much obliged to®you; ’egad tis rare 
news.—~ Who sells South Sea for next week ? 

Stock, (.41l together.) ‘sells; lt, I, t, 1, 1 set. 

1 Stock, PU sell five thousand, at five-cighths, for the 
same time. 

Trade, Nay, nay ; hold, hold, gentlemen ; not. all ‘toge- 
ther, gentlemen ; PH be no bull; UH buy no more than I 
can take ; will you sell ten thousand pounds ata hat, for 
any day next week, except Saturday ? 

1 Stock. Vil sell it you, Mr. Tradelove. 

[freeman whispers to one of the gentlemen, 

1 Gent. The Spaniards rais’d the siege of Cagliari! I 
don’t believe one word of it. { tside. 

2. Gent. Rais’d the siege! as much as you have rais’d 
the Monument. 

Free. "Vis rais’d, T assure you, sir. 

2 Gent. What will you lay on’ t? 

Free. What you please. 

1 Gent. Why 1 have a brother upon the spot, in the 
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emperor's service ; I am certain if there were any such 
thing, | should have had a letter. 

2 Stock. (U'll bet you fifty pounds ’tis false. 

Free. "Vis done. 

2. Gent. \'ll lay you a brace of hundreds upon the same. 

Free. VM take you. 

Trade, Vil lay any man a brace of thousands the siege is 
rais’d. 

Free. The Dutch merchant 1s your man to take in. 

{ dside to Trudelove 

Trade Does he not know the news ? 

Free. Not a syllable; if he did he would bet a hundred 
thousand pounds as soon as one penny; he’s plaguy rich, 
and a mighty man at wagers. [Yo Tradelove. 

Trade. (Rr. c.) Say you so ?—’Egad, VU bite him, if 
possible.—Are you from Holland, sir ? 

Col. F. Ya, wynheer. [comes from the back of the stage, 

smoking. | 

Trade. Had you the news before you came away ? 

Col. F. What believe you, myuheer ? 

Trade. What do I believe ? Why I believe that the Spa- 
niards have actually raised the siege of Cagliari. 

Col. F. What duyvel’s news is dat? "Tis niet waer, 
mynheer,—’tis no true, mynheer. 

Trade. "Tis so true, myuheer, that ]’ll lay you two thou- 
sand pounds on it. 

Col. F. (c.) Two duysend pound, mynheer, ’tis gadaen. 
—dis gentleman sal hold de gelt, 

[Gives Freeman money. 

Trade. With all my heart,—this binds the wager. 

Free. (L. c.) You have certainly lost, mynheer; the 
slege is rais’d indeed. : 

Col. F. Ik geloy’t niet, mynheer Freeman, ik sal ye 
doubled honden, if you please. 

Free. I am let into the secret, therefore { won’t win 
your money. 

Trade. Ha, ha, ha! I have snapp’d the Dutchman, 
*faith, ha, ha! this is a famous day’s work.—Pray, may I 
crave your name, mynheer ? 

Col. F. Myn naem, mynheer ? Myn naem is Jan Van 
Timtamtirelereletta Heer Van Feignwell. 

Trade, Well, that’s a confounded long name—I shall 
never remember it—Myu Heer Van, Tim, Tim, Tim— 
What the devil is it ? 

Free. Oh! never heed: 1 know the gentleman, and will 
pass my word for twice the sum. 

b 
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' Trade. That’s enough, that’s enough. 

Col. F. Yow ll hear of me sooner than you wish, old 
gentleman, I fancy. [-4side.} You'll come to Sackbut’s, 
Freeman ? [ Aside to Freeman. 

Free. Immediately. {Aside io Colonel.) [ Exit Col. i. 

Trade. Mr. Freeman, { give you many thanks for your 
kindness ,— 

Free. J fear yow ll repent when you know all. [Aside. 

Trade. Will you dine with me? 


Free. Tam engay’d at Sackbut’s: adieu. [ fvit, i 
Trade. Sir, your humble servant. Now, ?H see what 
1 can do upon ’Change with my news. [hvit, L. 


SCENE I1.— The Tavern. 
Enter FREYMAN and COLONEL FEIGNWELL, L. 
Free. (rR. c.) Ha, ha, ha! the old fellow swallowed the 
bait as greedily as a ’ mudge On. 
Col. F. (c.) {have him, faith, ha,ha,ha! Histwo thou- 


sand pounds secure. —If he would keep his money, he 
must part with the lady, ha, ha! 


Enter SACKBUT, L. 


Sack, Joy, joy, colonel! the luckiest accident in the 
world. 

Col. F. What say’st thou ? 

Sack. This letter does your business. 

Col. F. [Reads.| To Ohadiah Prim, hosier, near the 
building call’'d the Monument in London. 

Free. A letter to Prim! how came you by it ? 

Sack. Looking over the letters our postman brought, 
as I always do, to see what letters are directed to my house, 
I spy’d that directed to Prim, so paid for it among the rest 
T have given the old fellow a pint of wine, on purpose to 
delay the time, till you see if the letter be of any service.; 
then Pll seal it up again, and say | took it by mistake.— 
J have read it, and fancy you’ll like the project.——-Read 
read, colonel. 

Col. F. [Reads.| Friend Prim, there is arrived from 
Pennsylvania one Simon Pure, a "-ader of the faithful, who 
hath sojourned with us eleven diys, and hath been of great 
comfort to the brethren.- He intendeth sor the quarterly 
meeting in Landon; | have recommended him to thy house. 
1 pray thee, treat him kindly, and let thy wife cherish him, 
for he’s of aweakly constitution 3 {( Laughs.) he will depart 
Srom us the third day; which is all from thy friend in the 
faith, AMINADAB HOLDFAST. 


REMARKS, 


This is one of the best acting Comedies in the Languaze— 
iu dramatic phrase, it may be said to act itself, so full ia 
it of life, spirit, and variety, ludicrous situation, original 
character, and sparkling dialogue. It has litte wit, but 
abundance of humour; and without ranking as a literary 
production, so high as ‘the Wonder,” or possessing two 
such capital characters as Marplot and Sir Francis Gripe 
in ‘* The Busy Body’’— in representation, it is morc effective 
than either; and as effect is one of the strongest tests of 
dramatic excellence, Mrs. Centlivre has left her compe- 
titors, male and female, at an immeasurable distance behind 
her. Swift alludes to her contemptuously, as ‘‘ the Cook's 
Wife: it was however a custom with the querulous Dean 
of St. Patrick’s and the knot of wits with whom he was 
associated, to decry all dramatic talent that came not within 
their privileged circle. ‘* A’Aat pert dull dialogue has 
Farquhar writ?’ exclaims Pope——and Cibber, the author 
of ‘© The Careless Husband,” and of all that is excellent 
in ‘*A journey to London,” is handed down to posterity 
by the same powerful satirist, as an incorrigible Dunce— 
but these Dunces achieved what Pope and his host of wits 
tried hard, but failed tv do, a successful Drama. 

The Plot of this Comedy is simple—in the very first 
scene we become acquainted with the secret of Colonel 
Feignwell’s intended disguises, and anticipate their sucecss ; 
its main defect, therefore, is in preparing the Audience for 
what is to come, and leaving too little opportunity tor 
those mirth-moving attributes of true comedy——unexpected 
embarrassment, and whimsical equivoque. It is the admi- 
rable manner in which the plot is conducted, and its singular 
display of opposite character, that constitute the great 
charin of this celebrated comedy.—The Beau who can see 
nothing excellent in English manners, but admires every 
thing French—the Virtuoso who runs mad after Egyptian 
mummies, and every thing ‘* curious’—the hypocritical 
Prin Family, who turn up their eyes at profane Stage Plays, 
and in the fulness of the spirit, indulge in the concupis- 
cences of the Flesh——and the "Change Alley Broker, who, 
in the pursuit of wealth, sacrifices his principle to hia 
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Ha, ha; excellent! I understand you, landlord ; 1 am to 
personate this Simon Pure, am [ not? 

Sack. Von’t you like the hint ? 

Col. F. Admirably well! 

Free. "Vis the best contrivance in the world, if the right 
Simon gets not there before you,— 

Col. F. No, no, the quakers never ride post: and sup- 
pose, Freeman, you should wait at the Bristol coach, that 
if you see any such person, you might contrive to give me 
notice. 


Free. 1 will. [Bell rings, L. 
Sack. Coming, coming ! [ Mwit, L. 


Free. Thou must dispatch Periwinkle first.— Now, re- 
member his uncle, sir Toby Periwinkle, is an old bachelor 
of seventy-five,—that he has seven hundred a year, most in 
abbey-land,—that he was once in love with your mother; 
shrewdly suspected by some to be your father.—That you 
have been thirty years his steward,—and ten years his 
gentleman,—now, remember to improve these hints. 

Col. F. Never fear; let me alone for that: but what's 
the steward’s name ? 

Free. His name is Pillage. 

Col. F. Enough.—Now for the country put.— 


Enter SACKBUT, R. 


Sack. Zounds! Mr. Freeman, yonder is ‘Tradelove in 
the damned’st passion in the world.—He swears you are 
in the house,—he says you told him you were to dine here. 

Free. | did so; ha, ha, ha! he has found himself bit 
already. 

Col. F. The devil ! he must not see me. 

Sack. I told him 1! expected you here, but you were not 
come yet. 

Free. Very well,—make you haste out, colonel, and 
let me alone to deal with him: where igs he ? 

Sack. In the King’s-head. 

Free. Ay, ay, very well. Landlord, let him know I 
am come in,—aud new, Mr. Pillage, success attend you ! 

[iaxit Sackbut, 

Col. F. (at the back of the stage.| Mr Proteus rather ,— 


From changing shape, and imitating Jove, 
I draw the happy omens of my love. 

{"m not the first bold brother of the blade, 
Who made his fortune in a masquerade. 


D2 [Harit, 
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Enter TRADELOVE, Le 


Free. Zounds! Mr. Tradelove, we're bit, it scems. 

Trade. Bit, do you call it, Mr. Freeman! I’m ruin’d. 
~—Plague on your news ! 

Free. Plague on the rascal that sent it me! 

Trade. Sent it you! Why Gabriel Skinflint has been at 
the minister’s, and spoke with him; and he has assured 
him ’tis every syllable false ; he received no such express. 

Free. J know it; I this minute parted with my friend, 
who protested he never sent me any such letter.—Some 
roguish stock-jobber has done it on purpose to make me 
lose my. money, that’s certain ; I wish 1 knew who he was; 
I’d make him repent it ;—-why, I have lost three hundred 
pounds by it. 

Trade. What signifies your three hundred pounds to 
what | have lost ? There’s two thousand pounds to that 
Dutchman witha cursed Jonge name, besides all the stock I 
bought. By heavens! | shall never show my face upon 
’Change more ;—for, by my soul, | can’t pay it. 

Free. 1 am heartily sorry for it! What can 1 serve you 
in? Shall I speak to the Dutch merchant, and try to get 
you time for the payment? 

Trade. Tine! Ads’heart! I shall never be able to look 
up again. 

Free. Tam very much concerned that I was the occasion, 
and wish [ could be an instrument of retrieving your mis- 
fortune ; for my own, I valuc it not. Adso, a thought 
comes into my head, that, well improv’d, may be of service. 

Trade. Ah! there’s no thought can be of any service to 
me, without paying the money or runuing away. 

Free. How do ye know? What do you think of my 
proposing Miss Lovely to him? He isa single man,—and I 
heard him say he had a mind to marry an English woman ; 
——nay, more than that, he said somebody told him you had 
a pretty ward,—he wished you had betted her instead of 
your money. 

Trade. Ay, but he’d be hang’d before he’d take her 
instead of the money: the Dutch are too covetous for that; 
besides, he did not know that there were three more of 
us, I suppose. 

Free. So much the better ; you may venture to give him 
your consent, if he’ll forgive you the wager. It is not 
your business to tell him that your consent will signify 
nothing. 

Trade. That's right, as you say; but will he doit, think you? 
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Free. 1 can’t tell that; but’ try what [ can do with 
him.—He has promised to mect me here an hour hence ‘i 
I’ll feel his pulse, and let you know: if [find it feasible, 
i'll send for you; if not, you are at liberty to take what 
measures you please. 

Trade. Well, you must extol her beauty, double her pur- 
tion, and tell him I have the entire disposal of her, and 
that. she can’t marry without my consent,—and that I 
am a covetous old hanks, and that I will never part with 
her without a valuable consideration. 

Free. AY, ay, let me alone for a jie ata pinch. 

Trade. Bring this about, Mr. Freeman, I’) make you 
whole again: I'll pay your three hundred pounds readily. 
| Free. Well, Vil use my best endeavours.—Where will 
you be ? 

Trade. At homes pray heaven you prosper !—If 1 were 
but the sole trustee now, I should not fear it. [Ewvit, t. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha !—he has it. [ Mavit, Le 


SCENE I]].—PERIWINKLE’s House. 


Enter PERIWINKLE, R. H. On one side, and a Footman on 
the other, L. 


Foot. A gentleman from Coventry inqaires for you, sir. 

Per. From my uucle, I warrant you ; bring him up. 
‘This will save me the trouble, as well as the expense, of 
a journey, 


Enter COLONEL FEIGNWELL, L. 


Col. F. (xr. c.) Is your name Periwinkle, sir? 

Per. (c.) [tis my name. 

Col. F. 1 am sorry for the message 1 bring.—My ol} 
master, whom I served these forty years, claims the sorrow 
due from a faithful servant to an indulgent master. [//eeps. 

Per. By this, L understaud, sir, my uncle, Sir Toby Peri- 

winkle, is dead. 

Col. F. He is, sir, and has Icft you heir to seven hun- 
dred a year, in as good abbey-land as ever paid Peter- 
pence to Rome.—I] wish you health to enjoy it; but my 
tears will flow when | think of my worthy benefactor.— 

[¥ceps. 

Per. Pray, sir, what office bore you ? | 

Col, F. {was his steward, sir. : 

Per, 1 have often heard him mention you with much 
respect 5 your name is Plunder. 

Col. F. No, Pillage, sir. 

v 3 
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Per. Pillage, or Plunder, it’s all the same thing ; come, 
sit down; I do remember he called you Pillage. [The 
Colonel sits down.] Pray, Mr, Pillage, when did my uncle 
die? . “a 
Col. F. Monday last, at four in the morning. About 
two he signed his will, and gave it into my hands, and 
strictly charged me to leave Coventry the moment he ex- 
pired, and deliver it to you with what speed 1 could; I 
have obeyed him, sir, and there is the will 

a, 8 [Gives it to Periwinkle. 

Per. "Tis very well, I'll place it in the Commons. 

Col. F. There are two things which he forgot to insert 
in it, but charged me to tell you, that he desired. yau'd 

rform them as readily as if you had found them written 
in the will: the first is, to remove his corpse, and bury 
him by his father at St. Paul’s, Covent-carden 5 and the 
other, that you should give all his servants mourning. 

Per. That will be a considerable charge ; [-dside.] Well! 
it shall be done, Mr. Pillage; 1 will agree with one of 
death’s fashion-mongers, called an undertaker, to zo down, 
and bring up the body. 

Col. FL 1 hope. sir, | shall have the honour to serve 
you in the same station | did your worthy uncle; [ have 
not many years to stay behind him, and 1} would fain spend 
the remainder of my days in the family, where | was 
brought up.—[//’eeps.]—He was a kind and tender master 
to ine. 

Per. Pray, don’t grieve, Mr. Pillage, you shall hold your 
place, and every thing else which you held under my uncle. 
—You make me weep to see you so concerned. [/eeps.j 

He lived to a good old age, and we are all mortal.—All 
flesh is grass, and graxs is hay. 

Col. J. Yes! flesh is grass, and grass is hay ; 

We're here to-morrovy, and goue to-day. 
And therefore | must get you to sign this lease. You! find 
Sir Toby has taken particular votice of it in his will ;-— 
I could not get it time enough from the lawyer, or he had 
signed it before he dicd. [Gives hime & paper. 

Per. A lease! for what? 

Col. #. Lrented a hundred a year farm of Sir Toby upon 
lease, which Ivase expires at Lady-day uext. I desire to 
renew for twenty vears ;—that’s all, sir. 

Per. Let me see. [Looks over the Lease.] Very well. 
~~ Let me see what he says in his will about it. [Lays the 
ease upon the table, and looks on the will.| Ho, here it is.— 
The farm lying,—now in possession of Sanuel Pillage, 
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— suffer him to renew his’ lease,—at the same rent.—Very 
well, Mr. Pillage, I see my uncle does mention it,’ and 
Vil perfor mi his will. Give me the lease —[{C ulonel gives 
tt him, he looks at it, and luys it on the Table.) Pray you 
step to the door, and ‘call for pen and ink, Mr. Pillage. - 

Col. F. Thave « pen and ink about me, sir, [Pulls out an 
Ink-horn.| 1 never go without that. 

Per, 1 think itbelongs to your profession.—[ He looks upon 
the Pen, while the Colonel changes the Lease and lays down 
the Contract.| 1 doubt this is buta sorry pen, though it may 


serve to write my name. [ Writes. 
. [Col. F. lays his arms across part of the paper 
Col. F. Little does he think what he signs: [ Aside. 


Per. Thereis your lease, Mr. Pillage. -[@ives him the 
Paper.] Now,] must desire you to make what haste you can 
down to Coventry, and take care of every thing, and Pll 
send, down the undertaker for the body ; do you attend it 
up, and whatever charge you are at, I'll repay you. 

Col. F. Youhave paid me already, | thank you, sir. 

| -Lside. 

Per. Friend Pillage, vill you dine with me? | 

Jol, F. {would rather wot; there see some of my neigh- 

bours which I met as | came along, who leave town this 
afternoon, and | should he glad of their company duwn. 

Per, Well, well, f won’t detain you. i will give orders 
about mourning,  [/alks along the front of the Stag 
Eait Colonel, i.) Seven hundred aycar! f wish he had died 
seventeen years ago.—Whata valuable collection of rarities 
might Lhave had by ‘his time?— [might have travelled over 
all the known parts of the globe, and made my Own cisset 
rival the Vatican at Rome.—Odso, | have a good mind 
to begin my travels 1ow,—let me see,—lam_ but siaty? 
My father, grandfather, avd great grandiather, reached 
ninety odd ; —] have yet almost forty years good. Let 
me consider! what will seven hundred a year amount 
to in, ay, in thirty years, [ say but thirty.—Thirty times 
seven, is seven times thirty,—-that is, Just twenty-o1e 
thousand pounds ;—"tis a great deal of noney.—I may very 
well reserve sixteen hundred of it for a collection of such 
rarities as will make my name famous to posterity.—I 
would not die like other mortals, forgotten in a year or 
two, as my uncle will be.—No. 

With nature’s curious works V’ll raise my fame; 
That men til doomsday shall repeat my name. 
f Avid, RK. 
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SCENE IV,—4 Tavern. 


FREEMAN and TRADELOVE discovered over a bottle. 


Trade. Come, Mr. Freeman, here’s “Mynheer Jan, 
Van, Tim, Tam, Tam,—l shall never think of that Dutch- 
man’s name,— 

Free. Mynheer Jan Van Timtamtirelereletta Heer Van 
Feignwell. 

Trade. Ay, Heer Van Feignwell; I never heard such a 
confounded uame in my life,—here’s his health, | say. 

{ Drinks. 

Free. With all my heart. { Drinkse 

Trade. Faith, [never expected to have found so generous 
a thing in a Dutchman. 

Free. Assoon as | told him your circumstances, he 
replied, he would not be the ruin of any man for the 
world,—aud immediately made this proposal himself. Let 
him take what time he will for the payment, said he ; or 
if he'll give me his ward, Pll forgive him the debt. 

Trade. Well, Mr. Freeman, I can but thank you.— 
"Head you have made aman of me again! and if ever £ lay 
a wager more, may | rot in gaol. 

Free. | assure you, Mr. ‘Tradelove, | was very much 
concerned, because I was the occasion, though very inno- 
cently, | protest. 

T'rade. Ob, 1 dare swear you was, Mr, Freeman. 


Enter CoLoNEL FEIGNWELL, dressed as the Dutch 
Merchant, i. 


Col. F. (c.) Ha! Myuheer Tradelove, [k bin sorry voor 
your troubles,—miaer Ik sal you easie maken; Ik will de 
gelt nie hebben ,—— 

Trade. (a. c.) Um sure T shall for ever remember the 
obligation, sir. 

Free. (u. c.) But you understand upon what conditiou, 
Mr. Tradelove ; Miss Lovely. 

Col, F. Ya, de vrow sal al te regt setten, Mynheer. 

Trade. With all my heart, Mynheer ; you shall have my 
consent to marry her freely, 

Free, Well then, as [am a party concerned between you, 
Mynheer Jan Van 'Timtamtirelereletta Heer Van Feignwell. 
shall give you a discharge of your waver under his own 
hand,--and you shall give him your consent to marry Miss: 
Lovely under yours; thatis the way to avoid all manner of 
disputes hercatter. 
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Col. F. Ya, weeragtig. 

Trade. Ay, ay, so it is, Mr. Freeman ; I'l: give it under 
mine this minute. [ Sits down to write. 

Col. F. And so [k sal. [ Does the same. 

‘yee. So ho, the house ! 


Enter WAITER, L. 


Send up your master. [Ewit Waiter, L-] I'll see that there 
be witnesses enough to the bargain. 


Enter SACKBUT, L. 


Sack. To you call, gentlemen ? 

Free. Ay, Mr. Sackbut, we shall want your hand here. 

Trade. There, Mynheer, there’s my consent as amply as 
you can desire 5 but you must Insert your own name, for 
I know not how to spell it ; | have left a blank for it. 

‘ae [ Gives the Colonel a Paper. 

‘Col. F. Ya, Uk sal dat well doen,— [ Writes. 

Free. Now, Mr. Sackbut, you and I will witness it. 
[They write. 

Col. F. Daer, mynheer Tradelove, is your discharge. 

[ Geves him a Paper 

Trade. Be pleased to witness this receipt too, gentlemen 

[Freeman und Suckbut put their hands. 

Free. Ay, ay, that we will. 

Col. F.(c.) Well, Mynheer, ye most meer doen, ye most 
myn voorsprach to de vrow syn. 

Free. He means you must recommend him to the lady. 

Trade. (n.c.) That 1 will, and to the rest of my brother 
guardians, 

Col, F. Wat voor, deduyvel! heb you meer guardians? 

Trade. Only three, Mynheer. 

Col. F. What douder heb ye myn betrocken, Mynheer ? 
—Had Ik dat gewoete., .k soude eaven met you geweest 
syn, 

Sack. But Mr. Tradelove is the principal, and he can doa 
great deal with the rest, sir. 

Free. And he shall use his interest, J promise you, Myn- 
leer. 

Trade. J will say every thing I can think on to recom- 
mend you, Mynheer ; and, if you please, l’ll introduce you 
to the lady. 

Col. F. Well, dat is waer—Maer: ye must first spreken of 
niyn to de vrow, and to de oudere gentlemen. 

Free. Ay, that’s the best way,—and then | and the Heer 
Van Feignwell will meet you there, 
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Trade. \ will yo this moment, upon my hononr.~-Your 
most obedient humble servant.—My speaking will do you 
little good, mynheer; ha, ha! we have bit you, faith. 
ha, ha! [ Aside. 
Well,—my debt’s discharged, and as for Nan, 
He has my consent—to get her if hecan. [Aside 

[ Evit, R- 

Col. F. Ha, ha, ha! this is a masterpiece of contrivance, 
Freeman. 

Free. Me nugs himself up with his supposed good fortune, 
and little thinks the luck ’s on our side !—But come, pursue 
the fickle goddess, while she’s in the mood.— Now for the 
quaker 

Col. F. Oh, that’s the hardest task 

Of all the counterfeits perform’d by man, 
A soldier makes the simplest puritan. 
[ Zveunt, Le 


END OF ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—4n Apartment in Priw’s House. 


Enter Mrs. Prim, L. and Miss Lovey, Rr. in 
Quakers Dresses, meeting 


Mrs. P. So, now I like thee, Anne; art thou not better 
without thy monstrous vanities, and spotted dresses ?>—If 
Heaven should make thee so many black spots upon thy 
face, would it not fright thee, Anne? 

Miss L. (rR. c.) If it should turn you inside out, and 
show all the spots of your hypocrisy, ’twould fright mea 
great deal more! 

Mrs. P. My hypocrisy ! I scorn thy words, I lay no baits. 

Miss L. Vf you did, you'd catch no fish. 

Mrs. P. Well, well, make thy jests s—but I would have 
thee to know, Anne, thatl could have catchedas many fish, 
as thou call’st them, in my time as cver thou did’st with all 
thy fool-traps about thee. 
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Miss L. \s that the reason of your formality, ol! oh! 
Mrs. Prim ? Truth will out: I ever thought, indeed, there 
was more design than godliness in the pinch'd cap. 

Mrs. P. Go, thou art corrupted with reading lewd plays, 
and filthy romances.—-Ah! 1 wish thon art not wready 
too familiar with the wicked oncs. 

Miss L. Too familiar with the wicked ones! 1 pray, 
no more of these freedoms, madam,— I am famliar with 
none so wicked as yourself ;—how dare you talk thus to 
me! you, you, vou unworthy woman, you. 

| Bursts into tears. 


Enter TRADELOVE, L. 


Trade. (u .c.) What in tears, Nancy? What have you done, 
Mrs. Prim! to make her weep? 

Miss L.(x. c.) Done to me! Tadmire I keep my senses 
amoug you; but I will rid myself of your tyranny, if there 
be either law or justice to be had ;—I’ll force you to give 
me up my liberty. 

Mrs. P. (k.) hou hast more need to weep for thy sins, 
Anne,—yea, for thy mantfold sins. 

Miss L. Don't think that Pll be still the fool waich you 
have made me.—No, I’ll wear what [ please—go when and 
where } please—- keep what company I think fit, and uot 
what yon shall direct— 

Trade. or my part, I do think all this very reasonable, 
Miss Lovely—’tis fit you should have your hberty, and for 
that very purpose Iam come. 


Enter Mr. PERIWINKLE and OBADIAH PRIM, with a kiter 
in his hand. 


Per. T have boucht some black stockings of your husband, 
Mrs. Prim, but he tells me the glover’s trade belongs to 
you ; therefore, pray you look me out five or six dozen of 
mourning gloves, such as are given at funerals, and send 
them to my house. 

Obad. My friend Periwinkle has got a good windfall to 
day—seven hundred 4 year. 

Mrs. P.1 wish thee joy of it, neighbour. 

Trade. What! is Sir Toby dead, then ? 

Per. Ue is! You'll take care, Mrs. Prim. 

Mrs. P. Yea, I will, neighbour. 

Ohad. This letter recommendeth a speaker; ’tis from 
Aminadab Holdfast, of Bristol; peradventure he will he 
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here this night; therefore, do thou take care for his recep- 


tion, Sarah. [ Gives her tha, feliar. 
Mro P. Iwill obey thee. [ Bwit, R. 
Obad, What ait thou in the dumps for, Anne ? i 


Trade. We must marry her, Mr. Prim. 

Obad. Yea, friend, if we could find a husband worth 
having, I should be as glud to see her married as thou 
would’st, neighbour. 

Per. Well said, there are but few worth having. 

Trade. } can recommend you a man, now, that I think 


you can none of you have an objection to! 
Enter Sin. Pourtip MopvUcove. 


Per. You recommend! Whenever she marries, Pll 1¢- 
commend the husband. 

Sir P. What! shall it be a whale, or a rhinoceros, Mr. 
Periwinkle ? Ha, ba, ha! ; 

Per. He shall be none of the fops at your end of the 
town, with mop-heads aud empty skully,—nor yet any of 
your trading geutry, who puzzle the heralds to find arms for 
their coaches.—No, he shall be a man fainous for his tra- 
vels, solidity, and curiosity ;—one who has searched into the 
profundity of nature! When heaven shall direct sneha 
man, he shall have iny consent, because it may turn to she 
benefit of maukind. ’ 

Miss L. Vhe benefit of mankind! What! would you nna- 


tomize me? 
Sir P. Ay, ay, madam, he wvuuld dissect you, sure 


enough. 

Trade, Or pore over you through a micrascope, to see 
how yaur blood circulates, from the crown of your head to 
the sole of your foot—ha, ha! but [ have a husband for 
you, a man that knows how to improve your fortune ; vue 
that trades to the four corners ot the globe. 

Miss L. And would send me for a venture, perhaps. 

Trade. Oue that will dress you in all the pride of Ku- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America—a Dutch merchant, my 
girl. 
Sir P. A what! a Dutch merchant! ha, ha! there’s a 
husband for a fine lady.—Ya flow, will you mect myn slapen 
~—ha, ha! be’ll learn you to talk the language of the hogs, 
tyadam, ha, ha! 

Trade. Hel teach you that ene merchant is of more 
beneht to mankind than fitty coxcombs.—’Tis the merchant 
wakes the belle.—How would the ladies sparklein the box 
without the merchant ? The Indian diamond ! the French 


had 


IV 


interest—have each their prototype in the present day, and 
bid fair never to become obsolete. - These personages can- 
not be considered as caricatures, they are perfectly true to 
nature: but the characters assumed by Colonel Feignwell, 
in opposition to them, undoubtedly are—and hence arise 
the most whimsical features of the comedy ; for, by placing 
the acknowledged pictures of Folly on the onc side, and 
their counterparts on the other, a stronger contrast is 
exhibited, aud the absurdities of all parties morc amusingly 
“ shewn up.”—Sir Philip Modelove is outdone in ridiculous 
foppery, by the Chevalier La Fainwell—the canting Qua- 
kers are fairly out-canted by their quondam friend and 
Bro-ther, the counterfeit Simon Pure—and though the 
spectacled Virtuoso is of himself highly comical, he be- 
comes infinitely more so, when brought in contact with 
that undoubted ancestor of Major Longbow, the Egyptian 
Conjurer :—-“‘ the coat of Mr. John Tradescant” is good, 
and not entirely out of nature ; but * the Poluflosboio,” or, 
as Mr. Farren has it, ‘* Polly's first boy OJ" is extrava- 
yantly owtré, and perfectly irresistible. Tradelove being 
the representation of mere sordid avarice, is the least effec- 
tive character In the piece; we are nevertheless much 
indebted to him, for the imtroduction of that most enter- 
taining of Dutch Merchants, past, present, and to come, 
Myuheer Jan Van Timtaintirelireletta Heer Van Feignwell, 

The uniform success that attends the Colonel’s disguises 
had rendered the plot too mechanical, but for the happy 
incident in the jrd Act, when, by the artful introduction 
of the Drawer, the trick practised upou Periwinkle is 
discovered, and givcs rise to a momentary perplexity —then 
comes that venerable personage Mr. Pillaze—nothing can 
be more truly comic than the affected sorrow of both par- 
ties for the death of Sir ‘Toby—and the soliloquy of Peri- 
winkle when released from the presence of Pillage, ** Seven 
hundred a year! I wish he had died 17 years ago?’ winds 
up, with admirable spirit, that very characteristic scene. 
The Lady, the object of so much solicitude, has little room 
for display: the only scene in whick she appears to parti- 
cular advantage, is that of her pretended conversion ; which 
is conceived and executed with inimitable drollery, and 
never fails to exhilirate an andience in the highest deere. 
Phe consent of the outwited Guardians being obtained, the 
denouement naturally follows, and the adventurous Colonel 
receives the Lady’s hand and fortune as the reward of his 
ingenuity. 

Vo the lovers of dramatic excellence the performance 
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brocade’? the Italiar-fan ! the Flanders lace ! the fine Dutch 
holland!’ How would they vent their scandal overtheir tea-_ 
tables ?, And where would your beaux have Champagne to 
toast their mistresses, were itnotfor the merchant? — 

Obad. Verily, neighbour ‘Tradelove, thou dost waste ihy 
breath about matrimony——All that thou hast said only tend- 
eth to debauch youth, and fill their heads with the pride and 
luxury of this world.—The merchant is a very great friend 
to Satan, and sendeth as many to his dominions as the: pope. 

Per. Right, } say knowledge makes the man. 

Obad. Yea, but not thy kind of knowledge—it 1s the know- 
ledge of truth.—Scarch thou for the light within, and not 
for baubles. 

Miss L. Ah, study your country’s good, Mr. Periwinkle, 
and not her insects.—- Rid you of your home-bred monsters, 
hefore you fetch any from abroad.—I dare swear you have 
maggots enough in your own brain to stock all the virtuosos 
in Europe with butterflies. 

Sir PLE wad, Miss Nancy’s a wit. 

' Obad. That is more than she can say by thee, friend.— 
Look ye, it is in vain to talk; when [ meet a man ‘wor thy of 
her, she shall have my leave to marry him. 

Miss L. Provided he be of the faithful.—Was there ever 
such a swarm of caterpillars to blast the hopes of a woman ? 
—{Aside.] Know this, that you contend in vain: Vl have 
no hushand of your choosing, nor shall you lord it over me 

long.—l1l try the power of an English senate.—Orphans 
hare been redressed, and wills set aside.—And none did 
ever deserve their pity more.—Oh, Feiguwell, where eX 


thy promises to free me from these vermin? [ Exit, 
Per. The woman is mad. : [Evit, eo 
Sir P. So are you all, in my opinion. [ Mit, v. 


| Obad. Friend Tr adelove, business requireth my presence. 
Trade. O,) shan’t trouble you. Plague take him for an 
unmannerly. dog. However, I have kept my word | with 


my Dutchman, and will ansECaNe him too, for all you. 
— [.Aside. 


Obad. Hum.— [ Pointing lo the door. 

Trade. Hum.—[ Mocking him.|—Ay, you may hun and 
do hum, I believe; ’gad, I should not wonder if he wanted 
the girl of himself, T say, Obadiah, do you remember the 
pretty girl T saw you talking with the other ) aud how 
readily you stepped away when you saw me ? 

Obaa. And what woild'st thou hence infer, triend 2 

frade. Vhat broadcloth allows salvage, and that’ broddy’ 
brim is but the penthouse of precision, substituted for the 

E 
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portico of purity. I hope nobody else saw you, for people 
will talk, you know ;—no stopping their tongues. How- 
ever, if this little affair get wind, I’ll veuture, as thine apo- 
logist, to tell them thou art not so sly as thou lookest, and 


that there is really no harm in thee. [ Awit, L 
| Enter SERVANT, L. 
Serv. One Simon Pure inquireth for thee. [ wit, L. 


Enter COLONEL, tn a Quaker's habit. 

Qhid. Friend Pure, thon art welcome ; how is it with 
friend Holdtast, and all friends in Bristol 2 Timothy Lit- 
tleworth, John Slenderbrain, and Christopher Keepfaith? 

Col. F. A goodly company! [dside.] They are all ia 
health, | thank thee for them. 

Obud. ¥riend Holdfast writes me word, that thou camest 
lately from Pennsylvania: how do all friends there ? 

Col. F’. What the devil shall | say? T Know jast as much 
of Pennsylvania as I do of Bristol. (ae 

Obad. Do they thrive ? ‘5 

Col. F. Yea, verily, the blessing of their good works fii - 
eth upon them. 

Enter Mrs. Prim, R. 

Obad. (c.) Sarah, know our friend Pure. 

Birs. Ps (R. C.) Thou art weleome. 

[Me salutes her, and she passes over tov. 

Col. F. Were comes the sum of all my wishes.—How 
charming she appears, even in that disguise ! [fside. 
Enter Miss Lovey, R.3 the COLONEL advances to meet her. 

Obad. | Following him.| Friend Pure, why dost thou con- 
sider the maiden so attentively ? 

Col. F. 1 will tell thee : about four days ago I saw a vision. 

— This very maiden, but in vain attire, standing on a pre- 
cipice ; and | heard a voice, which called me by my name— 
Simon Pure! Simon Pure! Simon Pure !-—-and bid nic put 
forth my hand, and save her from the pit—I! did so, and 
lo! the maiden grew unto my side! 

Mrs. P. (c.) What can that portend ? 

Obad. Vhe maiden’s conversion--—i am persuaded. 

Miss L. (c.) ‘That's false, ’m sure. [ -fside. 

Obad. (x.) Wilt thou use the means, friend Pure ? 

Col. F. (kc. ) Means! What means? Is she not thy 
daughter, already oue of the faithful 2 

Mrs. P. No, alas! she is one of the ungodly. 

Obad. Pray thee, mind what this good man will say unto 
thee ; he will teach thee the way that thou shouldest wall:, 
Anne. 
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Miss L. 1 know how tu walk without his instraction; I 
hoped to have been quiet when once 1 had put on your 
oilious formality here. 

Col. F. Then thou wearest it out of compulsion, not 
choice, friend ? a2 

Miss L. Thou art iu the right of it, frieud. 

Mrs. P. Art thou not ashamed to minic the good man ? 
Ah! thou art a stubborn girl. 

Col F. Mind her not; she hurteth not me. If thou wilt 
leave her alone with me, I will propound some questions 
to her, that may perchance soften her stubbornness, and 
melt her into compliance. 

Obad. Content: pray thee put the truth home to her.— 
Come, Sarah, Iet us leave the good man with her. 

Miss L. [Catching hold of Prim, he breaks loose, and 
eveunt Obud. and Mrs. P. x.) What do you mean—to leave 
me with this old euthusiastical canter ? Don’t think, be- 
cause | complied with your formality, to impose your ridi- 
culous doctrine upon me. 

Col. FV pray thee, young woman, moderate thy passion. 

Miss L. | pray thee walk after thy leader, you will but 
lose your labour upon me.—These wr etches will certainly 
make me mad! 

Col. &. Lam of another opinion ; the spirit telleth me I 
shall convert thee, Anne. 

Miss L. "Vis alying spirit ; don’t believe it. 

Col. F. (1. ¢.) Say’st thou so?) Why then, thou shalt 
convert ine, my angel. [ Catches her in his arms. 

Miss L. (1. ) LSArieks.] Ah! monster, hold off, or Vi tear 
thine cycs out. 

Col. F. Hush! for Heaven’s sake—dost thou not know 
me? [am Feignwell 

Miss L. Feiguwell! [Enter Obad. x.| Ob, Um undone! 
Prim here.—I wish with all my soul | had been dumb. 

Obad. (#.) What is the matter? why didst thou shriek out, 
Anue? . 

Miss L. Shrick out! VU shriek and shrick again, cry 
murder, thieves, or avy thing, to drown the noise of that 
eternal babbler, if you leave me with him any longer. 

Obad. What is thatall? Fie,fie, Anne. 

Col. F. No matter, Vil bring down her stomach, [ll 
warrant thee.-—Leave us, | pray “thee. 

Obad. Vare thee well. Verily, I was afraid the flesh had 
fot the better of the spirit. [fret B. 

Col. F. My charming lovely woman. | Embraces her. 

rh? 
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Miss L. What mean'st thou by this disguise, Feignwell? 

Col. F.'To set thee free, if thou wilt perform thy promise. 

Miss L. Make me mistress of my fortune, and make thy 
own conditions. 

Col. F. This very night shall crown all my wishes.—See 
here, [have the consent of three of thy guardians already, 
and doubt not but Prim will make the fourth. 

{OsabiaH listening, R. S. E. 

Obad. 1 would gladly hear what arguments the good man 


useth to bend her. | Aside. 
Miss L. Thy words give nie new life, methinks. 
Obad. What do I hear? [ clside. 


Miss Z. Oh, thou best of men, heaven meant to bless me, 
sure, wheu [ first saw thee. 

Obad.He hath mollified her.—Oh, wonderful conversion! 

Col. F. (c.) [softly] Ha! Prim listening. —No OTe BY 
love, we are observed; seem to be edified, and give ’em 
hopes that thou wilt turn quaker, and leave the rest to mes 
—[Alvud.| lam glad to find that thou art tuuch’d with 
what I said unto thee, Anne; another time I will explain 
the other question unto thee; in the mean while, be thou 
dutiful to our friend Prim. 

Miss L. (&. Cc.) [shall obey thee in every thing. 

Enter OBADIAH, R. S. E. 

Obad. [Comes down.] Oh what a wonderful change is 
here !—Thou hast wrought a miracle, friend ! yea, a miracle. 
Anne, how dost thou like the doctrine this good mau hath 
preached? 

Miss L. So well, that 1 could talk to him for ever, me- 
thinks——[am ashamed of my former folly, aud ask your 
pardon, Mr. Prim. 

Col. F*. Enough, enough, that thou art sorry; he is no 
pope, Anne. Thou art no pope, Obadiah. 

Ubad. No, no! Lam no pope: verily, thou dost rejoice 
me exceediugly, friend ; will it please thee to walk into the 
next room, and refresh thyself—Come, take the maiden by 
the hand. 

Col. F. We wll follow thee. [ Going, R.J 

Enter SERVANY, L 

Serv. There is another Simon Pure inquireth for thee, 
master. 

Vol. F. The devil there is. (Aside. 

Obud. Avother Simon Pure! J do not know him : is he 
any relation of thine ? 

Col. F. No, friend, I know him not.—Plague take him ! 
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I “wish he ‘were in Pennsylvania again, with all = soul. 


7 - [ Aside. 
Miss L. Ww hat shall | [ .dside. 
Obed. Briug hint up. ie [Evit Servant, L. 


Col. F; Humph! then one of us must go down, that’s 
certain. —Now, impudence assist me ! 


gs Enter Simon Pure, 1. 


Obad. (R. c.) What is thy will with me, friend ? 

Simon. (L.c.) Didst thou not receive a letter from 
Aminadab Holdfast, of Bristol, concerning one Simon Pure ? 

Obad. Yea, and Simon Pure is already here, friend. 

Col. F. Ay, and Simon Pure will stay here, friend, if 
it be possible. © | (Aside. 
~ Simon. That's an untruth, for I am he. | 
- Col. F. Verily I say unto thee, take thou heed, friend, 

what thou dost say: I do affirm that Iam Simon Pure. 

Simon. ‘Thy name may be Pure, friend, but not that 
Pure. 

Col. Fy (1. c.) Yea, that Pure, which my good friend, 
Aminadab Holdfast, wrote to my friend Prim about; 
the same Sknon Pure that came trom Pennsylvania, and 
sojourned in Bristel eleven days ; thou would’st not take 
my name from me, would’st thon ?till 1 have dowe with 
it,” . [ dside, 
_ Simon. Thy name! I am astonished 

Col. F. At what? At thy own assurance ? 

[Going up to him, Simon Pure starts back. 

Simon. Avaunt, Satan, approach ine not: | defy thee, 
and all thy works. 

Miss L. Oh, he'll certainly out-cant him,— Undone, 
undone for ever. (Aside. 

Col. F. Hark thee, friend, thy. sham will not take— 
thou art too well acquainted with Satan to tremble at him, 
thou wicked reprobate.—-What can thy design be here ? 


Enter a SERVANT, L. who gives Prim a Letter, 


Obad. (x. c.) One of these must be a counterfeit, but 
which [ cannot say. 

Col. F. What can that letter be ? [Aside 

Simon. 'Thou must be the devil, friend, that’s certain ; 
for ve human power can speak so great a falsehood. 

Obad. This letter sayeth that thou art better acquainted 
with that prince of darkness than any here —[T'o Simon.) 
Read that, | pray thee, friend. [Gives it to the Colonel. 

Col. F. (e.) [Aside.} "Vis Fr eemau’s hand. [Aeads.} 

a 
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There is a design formed to rob your house this night, and 
cut your throat; and for that purpose there is a@ man dis- 
guised like a quiker, who is to pass for one Simon Pure: 
(Oh, thou cut-throat.) the gang, whereof I am one, though 
now resolved to rub no more, has been at Bristol: one of them 
came im the couch with the quaker, whose name he hath 
taken; and, from what he hath gathered from him, formed 
that design, and did not doubt but he should impose so far 
upon you, as to make you turn out the real Simon Pure, and 
keep him with you. AMuke the right use of this. cidiew— 


Excellent well ! [ dside. 
Obud. Dost thou hear this ? [To S. Pure. 
Simon. Yea, but it moveth me not; that, doubtless, is 

the impostor. [ Pointing to the Sloe 


Col. F. Ab! thou wicked one—now I consider thy face, 
T-remember thou didst come up in the leathern conve- 
niency with me—thou hadst a black bob wig on, and a 
brown canilet coat with brass buttons, and ragged inex pres- 
sibles. -Canst thou deny it, ha ? 

Simon. Yea, | cau, and with a safe couscience too, 
friend. 

Obud. Verily, friend, thou art the most impudent villain 
I ever saw. 

Afiss L. Nay, then, Vil have a fling at him.—(4side.] | 
remember the face of this fellow at Bath—Ay, this is he 
that pick’d iny Lady Raffle’s pocket in the Grove—Don’t 
you remember that the mob pump’d you, friend ?—This is 
the most notorious rogue— 

Sonon. What does provoke thee to seek my life ?—~Thou 
wilt not hang me, wilt thou, wrongfully ? 

Gbad. She will do thee nyu hurt, nor thou shalt do me 
none ; therefore get thee about thy business, friend, and 
leave thy wicked course of life, or thou may’st not come 
off so favourably every where. Put him forth, Simon. 

sol. F. Go, friend, | woald advise thee, and tempt thy 
fate no more. 

Simon. Yea, | will go, but it shall be to thy confusion ; 
for 1 shall clear inyself: 1 will return with some proofs 
that shall convince thee, Obadiah, that thou art highly 


unposed upon. {[Lavit, i. 
Col. F. Vheu there will be no “staying for me, that’s 
certain-—W hat the devil shall { do? [ Aside. 


‘Obud. What monstrous works of iniquity are there in 
this world, Simon ! 
Col. F. Yea, the age is full of vice—~’Sdeath, I] am so 
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Obad. Thou art disorder’d, friend—art thou not well ? 

Col. F. Oh! My spirit is greatly troubled, and something 
telleth me, that tho’ | have wrought a good work in con- 
verting this maiden, this tender maiden, yet my labour will 
be in vain: for the evil spirit fighteth against her; and I 
see, yea, I see with the eye of my inward man, that Satan 
will re-buffet her ayain,—yea, will re-buffet her again, 
yea, will re-buffet her again— whenever I withdraw myself 
from her ; and she will, yea, this very damsel, will return 
again to that abomination from whence I have retriev’d 
her—retriev’d her—retriev’d her, as if it were, yea, as if 
it were out of the jaws of the fiend. 

Obad. Good lack, thinkest thou so ? 

Miss EL. 1 must second him. [-4side.] What meaneth 
this struggling within me? I feel the spirit resisteth the 
vanities of this world, but the flesh is rebellious, yea, the 
flesh is rebellious—is rebellious—I greatly fear the flesh 
and the weakness thereof—hum— 

Obad. The maid is inspir’d. (-4side.] Prodigious ! The 
danse] is fill’d with the spiriteSarah. 

Enter Mrs. PRIM, R. 

Mrs. P. Lam greatly rejviced to see such a change in 
cur beloved Anne. I came to tell thee that supper stayeth 
for thee. 

Col. F. | am not disposed for thy food, my spirit long- 
eth for more delicious meat !—fain would I redeem this 
maiden from the tribe of sinners, and break those cords 
asunder wherewith she is bound—hum— 

Miss L. Something whispers in my ears, methinks== 
that | must be subject to the will of this good man, and 
from him only must hope for consolation—-hum.—It also 
telleth me, that | am a chosen vessel to raise up seed unto 
the faithful, and that thou must consent that we two be 
one flesh according to the word—hum-— 

Obad. What a revelation is here! ‘This is certainly part 
of thy vision, friend, this is the maiden’s growing into thy 
side; ah! with what willinguess should I give thee my 
consent, could | give thee her fortune too—but thou wilt 
never get the consent of the wicked ones. 

Col. F. 1 wish | was sure of yours. [ Aside. 

Obad. [to Aliss L.) My soul rejoiceth: yea, rejoiceth, I 
say, to find the spirit within thee ; for lo, it moveth, thee 
with natural agitation——yea, with natural agitation , tawards 
this good man—yea, it stirreth, as ouc may say—yea, verily 
I say it stirreth up thy inclinatign—yea, as gue would stir 
"o a pudding. 
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All. Hun. 

Miss‘L. Y see, T see! the spirit guiding of thy hand, 
good Obadiah Prim, and new, behold thou art signing thy 
consent s—and now F see myself within thy arms, my 
‘friend ‘aud brother, yea, 1 am become bone of thy boue, 
‘arid flesh of thy flesh—[2mbracing him.]—ham— 

Mrs. P. Verily, the spirit hath greatly moved them 
both ;~friend Prim, thou must consent, there’s no resist- 
ing Of the spirit! 

Obad. Fetch me the pen and ink, Sarah—-[Ewit Mrs. P. 
R.]—-and my hand shall confess its obedience to the spirit. 

Col. F. 1 wish it were over. [ Aside. 


Re-enter Mrs. Prim, with pen and ink, R 


Missy L. 1 tremble lest this quaking rogue should rg 
and spoil all. jest. 
Obad. Here, friend, do thou write what the spiFRa@i 
tateth, and I will sien it. it 
Col. F. Friend Prim, if thou art willing and able, at 
Lend me thy back to make a table, iad 

{turns Obadiah round. 

Nay, friend Prim, be not stiff-necked. 
[Lays the paper on his bark and writes" 

Mrs. P. Verily, Anne, it greatly rejoiceth me, to see 
thee reformed from that original wickedness wherewith J 
found thee. 

Miss L. J believe thou art, and J thank thee— 

Col, F. | Aeads.| This is to certify to all whom it may 
concern, that I do freely give all my right aud title, in 
Apne Lovely, to Simon Pure, (Aside; alias, Colonel 
Felguwell,} and my full consent that she shall hecome his 
wife, according to the form of marriage. Witness my 
hand. 

Obad. That's enough ; give me thé pen.—— 

As one good turn deserves an—other, 
Lend me thy back, my friend and bro—ther. 

[Turns Col. F., lays the paper on his back and siens tt.] 






Enter BErty, 1. running to Miss LOVELY, R. 


Betty, Oh! madam, madam, here’s the quaking man 
again ; he has brought a coachman and two oy three more. 
[Fivit, 

Dfiss-J.. (n.) Ruin’d past redemption! — [Aside to Col. 
Col F. (¢c.} No, no, one minute sodner had spoil’d all ; 
Lut now here’s company coming, friend, give me the paper. 
[Going up to Prim hastily. 
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Obad. Here it is, Simon; andI wish thee happy with 


the maiden. 
Miss L. ’Tis done, and now, devil, do thy worst ! 


Enter Simon Pure, and COAcHMAN, &c. L. 


Simon. Look thee, friend, I have brought these people to 
satisfy thee that I am not that impostor which thou didst 
take me for ; this is the man that did drive the leathern con- 
veniency, and brought me from Bristol—and this is— 

Col. F. Look ye, friend, to save the court the trouble of 
examining witnesses—l! plead guilty—ha, ha! 

Obad. (R. c.) How’s this ? Is not thy name Pure, then ? 

Col. F. (c.) No really, sir, Lonly made bold with this gen- 
tleman’s name—but I here give itup safe and sound ; it has 
done the business which | had occasion for, and now | in- 
tend to wear my own, which shall be at his service upon 
the same occasion at any time.—Ha, ha, ha! 

Simon. Oh! the wickedness of the age! 

Couchman. Then you have no further need of us. 

[Ewit, L. 

Obad. Yam struck dumb with thy impudence. Anne, 
thou hast deceiv’d me—and perchance undone thyself. 

Mrs. P. Thou arta dissembling baggage, and shame will 
overtake thee. [Evit, R. 

Miss L. Then she must walk faster than you. 

Simon. Iam grieved to see thy wife so much troubled; I 
will follow and console her. [Lvit, R. 


Enier SERVANT, L. 
Serv. ‘Thy brother guardians inquire for thee; here is 
another man with them. 
Miss L. Who can that other man be ? [To the Col. 
Col. "Tis one Freeman, a friend of mine, whom I order- 
ed to bring the rest of the guardians here. 


Enter Sin PHtvip, TRADELOVE, PERIWINKLE, and 
FREEMAN, L. 


Free. {Aside to the Col.| Js all safe? did my letter do 
you service ? 

Col. F. All,all’s safe! ample service. [ Aside. 

Sir P. Miss Nancy, how do’st do, child ? 

Miss L. Don’t call me miss, friend Philip, my name is 
Anne, thou knowest.— 

Sir P. What ! is the girl metamorphos’d ? 

Adiss L. Y wish thou wert so metamorphos’d.—Ah ! 
Philip, throw off that gaudy attire, and wear the clothes 
becoming thy age. 
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Ohad. (x.) 1am ashamed to meet these men. [_Aside. 

Sir P. My age! the woman is possess‘d. 

Trade. Hark ye, Miss.Lovely, one word with you. 

[Takes hold of her hand. 

Col. F. ‘This maiden, thanks to friend Prim, is the wife 
of my bosom, and thou hast no business with her. 

[ Takes her from him. 

Trade. His wife! hark ye, Mr. Freeman. 

Per. Why, you have made a very fine piece of work of it 
Mr. Prim. 

Sir P. Married to a quaker! thon art a fine fellow to 
be left guardian to an orphan, truly—there’s a hasbaud for 
a young lady! 

Col. F. When J have puton my beau clothes, Sir Philip, 
you'll like me better— 

Sir P. Thou wilt makea very scurvy beau—friend— 

Col. F. | believe] can prove it under your hand that you 
thought me a very fine gentleman in the Park t’other day, 
about thirty-six minutes after eleven; will you take a 
pinch, Str Philip ?—Oue of the finest snuff-hoxes you ever 
SAW. [Offers him snuff: 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha! I am overjoy’d ; faith, ] am, if 
thou be’st the gentleman—TI own I did give my consent to 
the gentleman { brought here to-day ;—but whether this is 
he, I can’t be positive. 

Obad. Can’st thou not ? —Now, Ff think thou art a fine 
fellow to be left guardian to an orphan.—Thou shallow- 
brain’d shuttlecock ! he may be a pickpocket for ought thou 
dost know. 

Per, You would have been two rare fellows to have been 
trusted with the sole management of her fortune ; would ye 
not, think ye? But Mr. ‘Pradelove and myself shall take 
care of her portion.— 

Trade. Ay, ay, so we will—Didw’t you tell me the 
Dutch merchant desired me to meet him here, Mr. Free- 
man? 

Free. 1 did so, and I am sure he will be here, if you'll 
havea ite € patience. 

Col. F. What, is My. Tradclove impatient ? Nay, then, Ik 
ben gercet voor you, heb be, Jan Van Timtamtirelereletta 
Heer Van Fe wae vergecten ! : 

Trade. (1. ¢-) Oh! plague of the name! what, have you 
trick’d me too, Mr. Freeman ? 

Col. F. Vrick’d, Mr. Tradelove! did not | give you two 
thousand pounds for your consent fairly >? And now do you 
tell a gentleman he has trick’d you ? 


of this Comedy affords an wnusual treat; debased as the 
Stage has been by the lowest buffoonery, equally offensive 
to good morals and to good taste. But, are the Managers 
to blame? Certainly not, they are nothing more than 
the caterers for the public entertainment, and as long as 
** ineaplicable dumb shew and noise” are prefered, the le- 
gitimate comedy of the old school must necessurily con- 
tinue banished from the Stage. That a better taste is re- 
viving, is apparent from the applause with which many 
crowded audiences have hailed this performance ; and we 
fain hope that it only requires the experiment to be made, 
{and the Managers of Covent-Garden, to their credit, are 
making it,) to render the wit that delighted our forefathers, 
more familiar to the preseut generation. 

Those who remember that dramatic ‘‘ bonne bouche,” Mr. 
Baunister’s performance of Colonel Feignwell, will be in- 
clined to admire ina lesser degree thatof Mr. Charles Kemble. 
St is no dispraise, however, to Mr. Kemble, to say, that he 
falls short of that incomparable Actor in this one of his 
most capital characters. Mr. Kemble’s appearance and 
manner are too robust for the finical Beau, and not comical 
enough for the Conjurer. It is true, he gives the puritanical 
twany of the Quaker most amusingly, but without any of 
the ‘vis comicu” that should accompany it—but his as- 
sumption of the Dutchman is excelleat, and of the old 
Steward, perfect—no one could possibly recognise Mr. 
Kemble in Pillage, weeping for his poor Master Sir Toby 
Periwinkle—the squeaking tremulous voice, tottering gait, 
and contracted figure, render the transformation complete. 
Mr. Kemble’s forte is elegant Comedy, that requires no 
particular variation of couutenance—(Mr. Kemble has but 
one face for Tragedy and Comedy, and we are sorry for it !) 
in that departmeut of the Drama, he reigns without 4 
Rival—the present attempt being wholly dissimilar front his 
general cast of characters, proves the versatility of his 
genius, and merited the approbation that was so liberally 
bestowed on it. 

But what shall we say of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Farren, 
Messrs. Prim and Periwinkle ? In the brightest days of 
the Drama, the days of Shuter and Parsons, the Quaker 
and the Virtuoso never found more faithful representatives. 
We have seen Mr. Fawcett in his younger davs, we have 
been attentive observers of his performances during many 
years, but we never beheld this great ornament of the 
Stage in fuller possession of his various talents than upon 
the present occasion. Let those of our younger friends 

AS 
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Per. So, 80, you are a pretty guardian, faith, to sell your 
charge ; what, did you look upon her as part of your stock ? 

Olud. Ha, ha, ha! | am glad thy kuavery is found out, 
however—lI confess the maiden over-reached me, aud I had 
no sinister end at all. 

Per. Ay, ay, oue thing or other overcached you all—but 
Ud}.take care he shall never finger a penny of her money, 
i’) warrant you ;—over-reach’d quoth’a! Why, I might 
hdve been over-reach’d too, if [ had had no more wit: 
I don't know but this very fellow may be him that was 
directed to me from Grand Cairo tother day. Ha, ha, 
ha! . . 

Col. F. (c.) The very same. 

_ Per. Are you so, sir? but your trick would not pass 
upon me.— 

Cal. F. No, as you say, at that time it did not; that was 
not my lucky hour ;-—but hark ye, sir, | must let you into ene 
secret—yotl may keep houest John Tradescant’s cout ou, 
for your uucle, Sir Toby Periwinkle, is not dead—so the 
charge of mourning will be saved, ha, ha, ha !—Don’t you 
remember Mr. Pillage, your uncle’s steward ¢ Ua, ha, ha! 

Per. Not dead! { begin to fear [ am trick’d too. 

Col. F. Don’t you remember the signing of a lease, Mr. 
Periwinkle ? | 

Per. Well, and what signifies that lease, if my uncle is 
not dead ?—Ha! [am sure it was a lease [ signed.— 

Col. F. Ah, but it was a Icase for life, sir, and of, this 
beautiful tenement, I thank you, [7 aking hold of Miss 
Lovely.) Tsay, My. Periwinkle, 

‘“’Flesh is grass, and grass 1s hay ; 
We're here to-morrow and goue to-day ! 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! Neighbours’ fare. 

Free. (Rk. c.) So, then, I find yonare all trick’d, ha, ha, ha ! 

Per. Tam certain J read as plain a lease as ever | "read 
In my life. 

Col. F. You read a lease, T grant you, but you sign’d this 
contract. [Showing a paper. 

Per. How durst you put this trick upon me, Mr. Free- 
man ? Didu’t you tell me my uncle was dying? 

Free. And would tell vou twice as much to serve my 
friend, ha, ha! 

Sir P. What, the learned aud famous Mr. Periwinkle 
chous'd too Ha, ha, ha!—I shall die with laughing, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Obad. Ithad been well if her father had left her to wiser 
heads than thine aud mine, friends, ha, ha, ha! 


ae 
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Trade. Well, since you have outwitted us all, pray you, 
what and who are you, sir? 

Sir P. Sir, the gentieman is a fine gentleman.—I am 
glad you have gota person, madam, who, understands dress 
and good breeding.—I was resolved she should have a hus- 
band of my choosing. 

Obad. 1 am sorry the maiden has fallen into such hands. 

Trade. A beau! uay, then, the poor girl is finely help’d 
Up» 

Miss L. (n.c.) Why, beaux are great encouragers of 
trade, sir, ha, ha, ha! 

Col. F. (c.) Look ye, gentlemen—I am the person who 
can give the best account of myself, and 1 must beg Sir 
Philip’s pardon, when I tell him, that ] have as much aver- 
sioit to What he calls dress and breeding, as | have to the 
evemies of my religion. I have had the honour to serve 
his majesty, and have headed a regiment of the bravest 
fellows that ever pushed a bayonet in the throat of an 
enemy ; and whenever my country wants my aid, my sword 
and arm are at her service. 


Therefore, my dear, if thou’lt but deign to smile, 
I meet a recompense for all my toil ; 

Love and religion ne’er adinit restraint, 

And force makes many sinners, not one saint ; 
Still free as air the active mind does rove, 

And searches proper objects for its love ; 

But that once fix’d, ’tis past the pow’r of art 
‘To chase the dear idea from the heart ; 

’Tis liberty of choice that sweetens life, 

Makes the glad husband, and the happy wife. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT’ THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


R.} Os. Frer. Miss L. Con Sir Pui. Trave. Per. [L. 


THE END. 
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R. Cruikshank, Del. GW, Bonner, Sc. 


{ 
The Goov=Natured (Pan. 


Flanigan. What makes the bread rising?-—-The parle vous th: 
devour us. What makes the mutton eight pence a pound ?-—T 
parie vous that eat it up. What makes the beer five pence a pot? 
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REMARKS 


Turis Comedy was the firstdramatic attempt of an author, 
dear to the lovers of English literature—Oliver Gold- 
smith. It was represented for the first time, on the 29th of 
January, 1768, at Covent Garden Theatre, with a Prologue 
written by Doctor Johnson. Compared with his later pro- 
duction, ** She Stoops to Conguer,”’ it exhibits little inci- 
dent and stage effect: yet its easy flow of humour, spright- 
liness of character, and elegance of language, place it in the 
first rank of Comedy; and iu the absence of many requi- 
sites essential to a perfect drama, ‘‘ The Good-Nuatured 
Man” will always be listened to with pleasure. 

Mr. Honeywood is one of those characters, who partly 
from constitutional indifference, but more from the love of 
ease, are never out of temper. His benevolence is as ill- 
directed, as his mirth : he acquits the rogue, and langhs at 
the drunkard :—he approves folly, lest fools should disap- 
prove ; —and in his vanity to please @d/, forfeits the esteem 
of those whose good opinion is of any value.— His are not 
the weaknesses of an amiable mind, but the selfish com- 
promises of an indolent spirit, that is resolved to let nothing 
ruffle its staynant insensibility. Mr. Lofty is a well- 
drawn picture of a gratuitous gasconader, who having 
strutted his hour in borrowed plumes, is condenined to ex- 
change them for the cap and bells for ever after. The les 
of Falstaff are exquisitely amusing: his ‘‘ men in buckram’”’ 
are among the richest conceptions of the comic muse. Mr. 
Lofty’s “* interest with the Secretary,” though not so divert- 
ing, is equally in character: he is altogether a very ridicu- 
lous personage, to whom, however, an ample share of poe- 
tical justice is awarded: his falsehoods are punished by 
detection, and dismissed with contempt. 

But the crown of the piece is Croaker—a character sug- 
gested by that of SusprRious, in the ‘‘ Rambler ;” yet so 
ingeniously amplified, as to give it all the force and value of 
an original conception. He is the Atlas upon whom the 
whole Comedy rests, every character being subordinate to 
this great masterpiece. His capital scene is in the fourth 
act, where he rushes in with the supposed incendiary let- 
ter. It is said, that the inimitable action of Shuter, in this 
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scene, saved the piece on the first night of representation— 
for to the shame of that day be it recorded, that the public 
taste had become so vitiated by unmeaning sentimentality, 
that the Comedies of Goldsmith found difficult access to the 
stage, and, when fairly launched, narrowly escaped con- 
demnation, So infected was even Garrick with this ridicu- 
lous mania, that he rejected the sterling humour of Gold- 
smith, for the mawkish insipidity of Kelly, to which the 
bard satirically alludes in his poem of ‘ Retaliation 2” 


‘© Ve Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you gotand you gave? 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you rais’d, 
While he was be-Roscius’d, and you were be-prais'd 


But the genius of Goldsmith ultimately triumphed over 
false taste ; and when he made his second, and, unfortunate. 
ly, his last dramatic attempt, in ‘6 She Stoops to Conquer,” 
Doctor Johnson declared, ** that he knew no comedy for 
many years that had so much exhilarated au audience 
that had auswered so much the great end of comedy— 
making an audience merry.” 

However, generally speaking, the modern may fall short 
of the original representation 5; we will ventare to say, 
that the principal character was not more ably sustained by 
that great master of comic humour, Shuter, than it is 
in the present day, by Mr. Farren. We are acquainted 
with one individual only, who ever saw Shuter act—the 
veteran Quick: and this admirable comedian (whoa, though 
on the verge of cighty, is still in the enjoyment of unabated 
health and spirits,) speaks in raptures of honest Ned’s 
powers of drollery in this very character. Mr. Farren’s is 
one of those rare performances that may be pronounced 
perfect. To heighten its cfiect would be impossible—to 
abate one iota in voice, look, or gesture, would be an injury. 
His horror while reading the letter, and his ludicrous mis- 
interpretation of its contents—his dancing in agony at 
the idea of treading upon lighted matches and gunpowder 
—chis swinging his arms as if sailingthrough the air, blown 
aloft from the burning mouth of a volcano— his vinegar 
aspect—his portentous smile—his chuckle—his sigh— 
altogether présent a picture unsurpassed—we had almost 
said unequalled, in the annuals of the modern drama. ‘The 
Jarvis of Mr. Blanchard is a very natural and pleasing 
performance: his good-humoured reproof of his master’s 
follies, and affectionate zeal in suffering nobody to find 
fanlt with them but himself—his exultation at the thought 
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of accompanying the young lady on her matrimonial expe- 
dition, and his sorrowful ejaculation, “ Zo Scotland with- 
out money /?—are given in this actor’s very best manner. 
—-Mr. Warde’s Honeywood is rather of too sombre a cast; 
we must, however, except the admirable scene with the 
Builiffs, (admirable we mean in the writing,’ where he 
really exhibits a considerable portion of comic humour, 
which we hone to see called forth on future occasious. 

One amusing incident in the Comedy, that of Croaker 
prompting his son Leontine while he is addressing Miss 
Richland, has been borrowed by Mr. Sheridan tn the scene 
between Captain Absolute, Sir Anthony, and Lydia Lan- 
guish, in the ‘* Ainads.” 


Cast of the Characters us performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1826. 


Mow Honeytcvode cose csvecccscactaecscsncans Mr. Warde. 
CrOAM CH ee cc ener eens SieVeleue ep scents wiecece q 6a --.-Mr. W. Farren. 
Lo, ee Mr. Jones. 

Sir William Honeywood. .ccece cc cece cece ees Mr. Bartley. 
Leontine «cee enceee Sis eco ote atetevaete ees os ae IETS Coopers. 
DLP ESS: 6 SRC ES Be eS Wiese ES BS St COs E Mr. Blaneharad. 
DRUM AP 6 BS5 BBR RI ES Wa es Arete relia’. Sig ar sae re Mr. Mears. 
5517014) | re teres ena Mr. F.vans. 
Flanigan, (Bailiff’s follower) --- 00+. ee eeees Mr. Barnes. 
Dithbardicu «se ee ee sven es nencceveees ade bas -Mr. O’Brien. 
POStbOY o 66 wee ee ee ee nee ee cee ie wiat@ise eos Mr. C. Paraloe. 
Servitpit cece cece neces cneue atieieralidie oes wrsiale eed e ely Mr. Henry. 
Miss Richland----- tee ereees tere ee ee eees -Mrs. Chatterley. 
OUT Soy s Sew Bt kee aie Sib EEE Ae ore eeeeee+s Miss A, Jones. 
Mrs. Croake7 ove cece cee cece ese e ene ee eee Mrs. Glover. 
Garnet vse ceceeeees gies Wisk Supa leue Piaie eae, es Miss Jones. 
Landlady «<1 608 c0 6g os tated want eee eas Mrs. Daly. 
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who desire to become acquainted with the irresistible, but 
quiet humeur of the old school, not fail to witness this 
delightful performance. ‘‘ There is no resisting the Spirit, 

quoth Mrs. Prim—and to resist the effects of Mr. Fawcett's 
acting, requires a more absolute command of inuscle than 
we, who are old play-goers, venture tolay claim to. There 
is not a more judicious actor on the Stage than My. Farren ; 
his enunciation (a capital point in acting) is singularly dis- 
tinct and clear, and in the assumption of old age, Colley 
Cibber himself, on the authority of tradition, was not 
more successful. In countenance and figure, Mr. Farren 
is not unlike this far-famed representative of Lord 
Foppington ; there is also a further resemblance between 
them, that Cibber was, and Mr. Farren is, admirable in 
their representation of old men in their youthful days. 
Sir Philip Modelove is not a character suited to Mr. 
Blanchard ; his pea-green coat and powdered peruke go 
agreat way towards making people laugh, but there the 
effect ends. No one ever came up to our idea of this 
** Homme Cesprit,” jike the late Mr. Cherry, an actor 
in certain characters unrivalled, particularly (with all our 
devotion to Munden) in Lazarillo, in “Two Strings to 
your Bow.” Mrs. Davenport, as usual, was every thing 
that could be desired in Mrs. Prim; her flaming coun- 
tenance, screwed up to a pitch of inconceivable gravity, 
presented a goodly picture of pious rotundity ; while her 
zealous denunciations against black patches, and hoop- 
petticoats, were, in point of voice and accent, absolutely 
dug oul. My, Bartley’s represcntation of Tradelove was 
fully equal to the importance of the character: indeed, 
an actor who can play Falstaff, as we have seen Mr. 
Bartley play it, discovers a laudable zeal for the public en- 
tertaiument,—to labor at such ap up-hill character as the 
roguish speculator.——-Such js the performance of ‘¢ A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife’—a performance that does in- 
finite credit to the modern stage, and which we hope to see 
succecded only by others of equal merit—** Transeut in ex- 
emplun !” 
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MEMOIR OF 
MR. W. FARREN. 


Mr. WILLIAM FarRREN is the sou of the late Mr. Farren, of 
Gower Street. The father was nearly as celebrated for 
his tragic, as the son is for his comic powers, having 
succeeded to many capital characters after the retire- 
ment of Garrick; but, meeting with some disappoint- 
ments at Drury Laue, he quitted that Theatre and attained 
considerable eminence on the boards of Covent Garden, 
where the subject of this memoir has rendered himself so 
deservedly popular. Mr. William Farren received a 
classical education at Soho School, under its very respect- 
able Master, Doctor Barrow ; indeed , the advantages de- 
rived from liberal tuition are strongly apparent in his 
acting, for no Performer better understands the reading of 
his char acters, than Mr. Farrens; this knowledge is, in 
truth, the first creat step towards dramatic excellence. The 
Tragedy of an uneducated actor seldom rises above un- 
meaning rant, while his Comedy too often degenerates 
into buffoonery, and for a very sufficient reason, that he 
does not perfectly understand whaz it is his husiness to re- 
peat. Mr. Farren made his debut at the Plymouth 
Theatre, then partly under the management of his elder 
Brother, in the character of Sir AECnY Macsarcasm, with 
considerable eclat. Dublin next became the scene of his 
histrionic career, and there he established a reputation that 
brought him into favor with persons of the first rauk and 
eminence in that city, elevated him to the situation of 
Stage Manager, and produced very tempting overtures 
from the Haymarket Theatre, which, under the circum- 
stances of his good fortune, he thought proper to decline. 
The sub-committee of Drury Lane might at this time 
have secured to their ‘Theatre the advantage of his power- 
ful talents, the Duke of Leinster having introduced Mr. 
Farren to their notice ; but as economy and retrenchment 
were the order of the day, that sage body tried the experi- 
ment of reconciling the Public to second rate talent, which 
could be procured at a cheaper rate. Mr. Farren was, 
however, subsequently offercd his. own terms, which could 
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not then be accepted, he having stipulated with the Dublin 
Proprietors to renew his engagement for a further period 
of three years. 

Having concluded a liberal treaty with Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Farren, on the 19th of August 1818, retired from the 
scene of his former triumphs, in the very arduons character 
of Lord Ogleby, on which occasiun he was honored with 
the special patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, who, in com- 

any with the Conntess Talbot and family, attended the 
‘heatre, for the purpose of testifying his respect for Mr. 
Farren’s professional talents; and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember following, he made his first appearance before a 
Loudon audience, in Sir Peter Teazle, at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The most flattering expectations of his talents 
had been raised long before his appearance—which his 
adinirable performance on that night aniply confirmed—~and 
stamped him an Actor, which, in a very difficult and pecu- 
liar cast of characters, had not been witnessed since the 
days of King. As it will be oar province, in the progress 
of this work, to examine the various performances of Mr. 
Farren, we wil not anticipate ourselves by any further 
remarks—-we will only add, that his acting possesses all 
the elaborate finish of Art, with the utmost truth of Na- 
ture—and let his versatility speak for itself—which is 
equally excellent in the antiquated, precise Beau of Quality, 
Lord Ogleby, and that exquisite picture of fatuity, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, 
Ks D——G, 


Costume, 
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SIR WILLIAM HONEYWOOD.—Light-brown camlet fly-great- 
coat, dark-brown dress-suit, with steel buttons, white silk stockings, 
shoes, and buekies, three-cornercd hat, and gloves 

HONEY WOGD.—Bluie dress evat, black flowered velvet waist- 
coat, black breeches, black silk stockings, shoes, buckles, cocked or 
opera hat, and white gloves. 

CROAKER.—Choeolate-coloured suit: the coat with full skirts, 
and buttoned close upto the neck, slate-colourcd silk stockings, 
sguare-toed shoes, buckles, dark gloves, full-curled brown wig, long 
eurls behind 

JARVIS.—Dark- brown full-skirted coat, dark waistcoat and 
breeches, grey stockings, square-toed shoes, large buckles. (In the 
Third Act he has a three-cornered hat and high boots.) 

LEON TINE.—-Blue dress coat, white waistcoat, blue under-ditto, 
black breeches, do. silk stockings, shoes, dress buckles, cocked hat, 
and gloves. 

BUTLER.—Brown coat, buff waistcoat and breeches, drab kersey- 
mere gaiters, shoes. 

LOFT Y.-~Blue dress coat, white waistcoat, red and blue under 
do., buff-coloured breeches, flesh-coloured silk stockings, shoes with 
dress buckles, cocked hat, cye-glass, and white kid gloves. 

DUBARDIEU. —- Light - blue coat with tassels, light striped 
waistevat, buff breeches, white stockings, shoes, gold band round his 
hat. 

BAILIFF.—Dark grey coat, red waistcoat, shabby hat, and trow- 
sers Or breeches. 

FOLLOWER.~—~A similar dress to the bailiff’s.——/ Second coat blue.) 

SERVANT...~Brown and yellow livery coat, blue waistcoat and 
plush breeches, white stockings, and shoes. 

POSTBOY.-—White hat, red jacket trimmed with gold, leather 
breeches, top-boots, spurs, and whip. 


MRS. CROAKER.-—White satin petticoat, crimson or salmon 
coloured gauze dress over it, sash, white satin shoes, white kid gloves, 
head dressed with roses. 

MISS RICHLAND.—White chip hat, white and red ribbons, 
pink feathers, white satin dress handsomely trimmed, sash, white 
shoes, kid gloves trimmed with lace. 

OLIVIA.—-White satin petticoat, white book-muslin dress over it, 
white satin sash, white satin shoes, and kid gloves. (In the Third 
Act, a red scarf.) 

GARNET.--Gown white striped with brown, green flounccs, do. 
apron, yellow long gloves and black shoes, acap trimmed with pink 
nibbon. 

LANDLADY --—Old-fashioned green silk gown tucked up behind, 
coloured handkerchief over the shoulders, white apron, yellow gloves, 
short fingers, black shoes and cap. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘the Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
heen acted, The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


H. means Itsght; L. Left; R.D. Reghe Door; L. D. Left Door, 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door tn the Flat; R.D. EF. Right Door tn the 
Flat; LD. &. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene rioining across the 
back of the Stage; B.S. E. Right Second Entrance; R.U.¥. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L, U. &. Left Upper Entrance, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Hight; L. Lefe; C. Centre; RC. Riyht of Centre, 
\. C. Left of Centre. 


R. RC. Cc, LC. L. 


e* TheReader tes supposed to ba on the Stage facing the Audience. 
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PROLOGUE, 
M’ritten by Dr. Johnson: 
ORIGINALLY SPOKEN BY MR. BENSLEY. 


Prest by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind ; 

With cool submission joins the labouring train, 
And social sorrow loses half it’s pain : 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may snare 
"This bustling season’s epidemic care. 

Like Cesar’s pilot, dignified by fate, 

‘Tost in one common storm with all the great. ; 
Distrest alike, the statesman and the wir, 

When ouea borough courts, and one the pit. 
The busy candidates for power and fame 

Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same ; 
Disabled both te combat, or to fly, 

Must bear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck’d, on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th’ offended burgess hoards his angry tale, 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
‘Their schemes of spite the poct’s foes dismiss, 
Vill that glad night, when all that hate may hiss. 
This day the powder’d curls and golden coat, 
Says swelling Crispin, bege’d a cobler’s vote. 
This night, our wit, the pert apprentice cries 
Lies at my feet, I hiss him, and he dies. 

The great, ’tis true, can charm th’ electing tribe ; 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judg’d by those, whose voices ne’cr were sold, 
He feels no want of il] persuading gold ; 

But confident of praise, if praise be duc, 

Trusts, without fear, to merit, and to you. 


THE 


GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


ACT I. 


SCENE [.—London.—An Apartment in Young Honey- 
wood’s House. Two chairs. 


Aenter Sin WILtiAM Honrtywoop (Ist), Jarvis (2d), R. 


Sir HW’. Good Jarvis, make no apologies for this honest 
bluntness. Fidelity, like yours, is the pest excuse for every 
freedom. 

Jar. | can’t help being blunt, and being very angry too, 
when T hear you talk of disinheriting so good, so worthy 
a young gentleman as your nephew, my master. All the 
world loves him. 

Six HW’. Say rather, that he loves all the world; that is 
his fault. 

Jar. J’m sure there is no part of it more dear to him than 
you are, though he has not seen you since he was a child. 

Sir HW What signifies his affection to me, or how can I 
be proud of a place in a heart where every sharper and cox- 
comb find an casy entrance ? 

Jar. | grant you that he’s rather too good natured ;_ that 
he’s too much every man’s man; that he laughs this minute 
with one, and cries the next with another; but whose in- 
structions may he thank for all this ? 

Sir JP. Not mine, sure? My letters to him during my 
employment in Italy, taught him only that philosophy which 
might prevent, uot defend, his errors. 

Jur. Faith, begging your honour’s pardon, I’m sorry they 
taught him any philosophy at all; it has only serv'd to 
spoil him. This same philosophy is a good horse in the 
stable, but an errant jade on a journey. For my own part, 
whenever | hear him mention the name on’t, I’m always 
sure he’s going to play the fool. 

Sir WV. Don't let us ascribe his faults to his philosophy, 
I entreat you. No, Jarvis, his good nature arises rather 
from his fears of offending the importunate, than his desire of 
making the deserving happy. 
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Jar. What it rises from, I don’t know. But, to besure, 
every body has it, that asks it. 

Sir HW’. Ay, or that does not ask it. I have been now 
for some time a concealed spectator of his follies, and find 
them as boundless as his dissipation. 

Jar. And yet, faith, he has some fine name or other for 
them all. Hecalls his extravagance, generosity ; and his 
trusting every body, universal benevolence. It was but last 
week he went security for a fellow whose face he scarce 
knew, and that he call'd an act of exalted n1u—mu—muni- 
ficence 3 ay, that was the name he gave it. 

Sir 4”. And upon that I procced, as my last effort, though 
with very little hopes to reclaim him. ‘That very fellow 
has just absconded, and I have taken uy the security. Now, 
my intention is to involve him in fictitious distress, before 
he has plunged himself into real calamity. T’o arrest him 
for that very debt, to clap an officer upon him, and then 
let him see which of his friends will come to his relief. 

Jar. Well, if I could but any way see him thoroughly 
vexed, every groan of his would be music to me; yet, faith, 
I believe it impossible. I have tried to fret him myself 
every morning these three years ; but, instead of being 
angry, he sits ascalmly to hear me scold, as he does to his 
hair-dresser. 

Sir #7. We must try him once more, however, and I'll go 
this instant to put my scheme into execution. What a pity it 
is, Jarvis, that any mai’s good will to others should pro- 
duce so much neglect of himself, as to require correction. 
Yet, we must touch his weaknesses with a delicate hand. 
There are some faults so nearly allied to excellence, that 
we can scarce weed out the vice without eradicating te 
virtue. [Evit, & 

Jar. Well, go thy ways, Sir William Honeywood. It 
not without reason that the world allows thee to be the 
best of men. But here comes his hopeful nephew ; the 
strange, good-natur’d, foolish, open-hearted—And yet, all 
his faults are such that one loves him still the better for 
them. 


Enter HONEYWOOD, L 


Hon. Well, Jarvis, what messages from my friends this 
morning ? [Zakes a chair and sits. 

Jar. You have no friends. 

Hon. Well, from my acquaintance then ? 

Jar. [ Pulling out bills.| A few of our usual cards of com- 
vliment, that’s all. This bill from your taylor ; this from 
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your mercer ; and this from the little broker in Crooked- 
lane. He says he has been at a great deal of trouble to get 
back the money you borrowed. 

Hon. That 1 don’t know; but ’'m sure we were at a 
vreat deal of trouble in getting him to lend it. 

Jar. He has lost all patience. 

Hon. Then he has lost a very good thing. 

Jar. There’s that ten guineas you were sending to the 
poor gentleman and his children in the Fleet. I believe 
that would stop his mouth, for a while at least. 

Hon. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their mouths in the 
mean tine ? Must I be cruel because he happens to be im- 
portunate ; and, to relieve his avarice, leave them to insup- 
portable distress ? 

Jar. ’Sdeath! Sir, the question now is how to relieve 
yourself. Yourself—hav’nt | reason to be ont of my sen- 
ses, when I see things going at sixes and sevens ? 

Hon. Whatever reason you may have for being out of 
vour senses, [hope you'll allow that I’m not quite unrea- 
sonable for continuing in mine. 

Jar. Yowre the only man alive in your present situation 
that could do so—every thing upon the waste. There’s 
Miss Richland and her fine fortune gone already, and upon 
the point of being given to your rival. 

Alon. Vm no man’s rival. 

Jar. Your uncle in Italy preparing to disinherit you; 
your own fortune almost spent; and nothing but pressing 
creditors, false friends, and a pack of drunken servants that 
your kindness has made unfit for any other family. 

Hon. Then they have the more occasion for being in 
nine 

Jar. Soh! What will you have done with him that I 
caught stealing your plate in the pantry? In the fact; I 
caught him in the fact. 

Hon. In the fact! Ifso, | really think that we should 
pay him his wages, and turn him off. { Rises. 

Jar. He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the dog ; we'll 
hang him, if it be only to frighten the rest of the family. 

Hon. No, Jarvis: it’s enough that we have lost what he 
has stolen, let us not add te it the loss of a fellow creature ! 

Jar. Very fine! Well, here was the footman just now, 
to complain of the bu¢ler ; he says he does most work, and 
ought to have most wages. 

Hon. That’s but just; though perhaps here comes the 
butler to complain of the footman. 

Jar. Ay, it’s the way with them all, from the scullion to 

; 8 
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the privy-counsellor. If they have a bad master, they 
keep quarrelling with him; if they have a good master, 
they keep quarrelling with oue another. 

Enter BuTLER, drunk, L. 

But. Sir, V1 not stay in the family with Jonathan ; you 
must part with him, or part with me, that’s the ex-ex-expo- 
sition of the matter, sir. 

Hon. Full and explicit enough. But what is his fault, 
good Philip ? 

But. Sir, he’s given to drinking, sir, and I shall have my 
morals corrupted, by keeping such company. 

Hon. Ha! ha! he has such a diverting way— 

Jar. O, quite amusing. 

But. 1 find my wines a going, sir; and liquors don’t go 
without mouths, sir; 1 hate a drunkard, sir. 

Hon. Well, well, Philip, (ll hear you upon that another 
time, so go to bed now. 

Jar ‘Vobed! let him go to the devil. 

But. Begging your honour’s pardon, and begging your 
pardon, master Jarvis, I'll not go tu bed, nor to the devil 
neither. [have enough todo to mind my cellar. I forgot, 
your honour, Mr. Croaker is below. 1 came on purpose to 
tell you. 

Hon. Why didn’t you shew him up, blockhead ? 

But. Shew hii up, sir? with all my heart, sir. Up or 
down, all’s one to me. [ Mit, 1. 

Jar. Ay, we have one or other of that family in this 
house from morning till night. Hecomes on the old affair, 
I suppose. ‘The match between his son, that’s just re- 
turned from Paris, and Miss Richland, the young lady he is 
guardian to. 

Flon. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, knowing my friendship 
for the young Jady, has got it into his head that I can per- 
suade her to what I please. 

Jar. Ah! If you loved yourself but half as well as she 
loves you, we should soon see a marriage that would set all 
things to rights again. 

Hon. Love me! sare, Jarvis, you dream. No, no; her 
iutimacy with me never amounted to more than friendship 
—-mere friendship. That she is the most lovely woman 
that ever warmed the human heart with desire, | own. But 
never let me harbour athought of making her unhappy, by 
aconnection with one so unworthy her merits as lam. No, 
Jarvis, it shall be my study to serve her, even in spite of 
my wishes ; and to secure her happiness, though it destroys 
my own. [ Crosses, R. 

Jar. Was ever the like! I want patience. 
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Hon. Besides, Jarvis, though I could obtain Miss Rich- 
land’s consent, do you think I could succced with her 
guardian, or Mrs. Croaker, his wife; who, though both 
very fine in their way, are yet a little opposite in their dis- 
positions, you know. 

Jar. Opposite enough, heaven knows! the very reverse 
of each other; she, all laugh and joke ; he, always com- 
plaining and sorrowful ; a fretful poor soul that has a new 
distress for every hour in the four-and-twenty— 

Hon. [Crosses L.] Hush, hush, he’s coming up, he'll hear 
you. 

Jar, One whose voice is a passing-bell— 

Hon. Well, well, go, do. 

Jar. A raven that bodes nothing but mischief; a coffin 
aud cross bones ; a bundle of rue ; a sprig of deadly night 
shade ; a—| Honeywood stopping his mouth at lust, pushes 
him off} [ E.vit Jurnis, R. 

Hon. \ mustown, my old monitor ts not entirely wrong. 
There is something in my triend Croaker’s conversation that 
quite depresses me. His very mirth is an antidote to all 
gaiety, and his appearance has a stronger effect on my 
spirits than an undertaker’s shop.—Mr. Croaker, this is 
such a satisfaction— 


Enter CROAKER, L. 


Cro. A pleasant morning to Mr. Honeywood, and many 
of them. How is this ? You look most shockingly to-day, 
my dear friend. | hope this weather does not affect your 
spirits—I say nothing—but heaven send we be all alive this 
day three months ! 

ffon, V heartily concur in the wish, though I own uot in 
your apprehensions. 

Cro. May be not! Indeed, what signifies what weather 
we have in acountry going to ruin like ours? Money flying 
out of the kingdom, and Jesuits swarming into it. I know 
at this time no less than an hundred and twenty-seven Je- 
suits between Charing Cross and Temple Bar. 

Hon. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you or me, I should 
hope. 

Cro. May be not! Indeed, what signifies whom they 
pervert in a country that has scarce any religion to lose ? 
Pm only afraid for our wives and daughters. 

Hon. J have no apprehensions for the ladies, [ assure 
you. 

Cro. May be not! Indeed, what signifies whether they 
you perverted or no? ‘The women in my time were good 
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for something | have seen a lady drest from top to toe 
in her own manufactures formerly. But now a-days the 
devil a thing cf their own manufactures about them, except 
their faces. 

Hon. But, however these faults may be practised abroad, 
you don’t find them at home, either with Mrs. Cruaker, 
Olivia, or Miss Richland. 

Cro. The best of them will never be canoniz’d for a 
saint when she’s dead. By the bye, my dear friend, J don’t 
find this match between Miss Richland and my son much 
relish’d, either by one side or t’other. 

Hon. | thought otherwise. 

Cro. Ah, Mr. Honeywood, a little of your fine serious 
advice to the young lady might go far: I know she has a 
very exalted opinion of your understanding. 

Hon. But would not that be usurping an authority that 
more properly belongs to yourself ? 

Cro. My dear friend, you kuow but little of my authority 
at home. People think, indeed, because they see me come 
out in a morning thus, with a pleasant face, and to make 
my friends merry, that all’s well within. But I have cares 
that would break a heart of stone. My wife has sa 
encroach’d upon every one of my privileges, that Pin now 
no more than a mere lodger in my own house. 

Hon. But a little spirit exerted on your side might per- 
haps restore your authority. 

Cro. No, though [ had the spirit of alion! 1 do rouze 
sometimes. But whatthen! Always haggling and haggling. 
A man is tired of getting the better before his wife is tired 
of losing the victory. 

Hon. It’s a melancholy consideration, indeed, that our 
chief comforts often produce our greatest anxicties, and 
that au increase of our possessions is but an inlet to new 
disquietudes. 

Cro. Ah, my dear friend, these were the very words of 
poor Dick Doleful te me not a week before he made away 
with himself. Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, | never see you 
but you put mein mind of poor Dick. Ah! there was 
merit neglected for you! and so true a friend; we loved 
each other for thirty years, and yet he never asked me to 
lend him a sinele farthing. 

Hon. Pray, what could induce him to commit so rash an 
action at last ? 

Cro. | don’t know: some people were malicious enough 
to say it was keeping company with me; because we used 
to meet now and then, and open our hearts to each other. 
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To be sure, I loved to hear him talk, and he loved to hear 
me talk ; poor dear Dick. He used to say that Croaker 
rhimed to joker ; and so we used to laugh—Poor Dick. 

[ Going to cry. 

Hon, His fate affects me. 

Cro. Ay, he grew sick of this miserable life, where we 
do nothing but eat and grow hungry, dress, and undress, 
get up and lie down; while reason, that should watch like 
a nurse by our side, falls as fast asleep as we do. 

Hon. Yo say truth, if we compare that part of life 
which is to come, by that which we have past, the prospect 
is hideous. 

Cro. Life at the greatest and best is but a troward child, 
that must be humoured and coaxed a little till it falls asleep, 
and then all the care is over. 

Hon. Very true, sir; nothing can exceed the vanity of 
our existence, but the folly of our pursuits. We wept 
when we came into the world, and every day tells us why. 

Cro. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect satisfaction to 
be miserable with you. My son Leontine shan’t lose the 
benefit of such fine conversation. Tl just step home for 
him. {am willing to show him so much seriousness in one 
scarce older than himself. And what it To bring my last 
letter to the Gazetteer on the increase and progress of 
earthquakes? It will aniuse us, | promise you. I there 
prove how the late earthquake is coming round to pay us 
another visit from London to Lisbon, from Lisbon to the 
Canary Islands, from the Canary Islands to Palmyra, from 
Palmyra to Constantinople, and so froin Constantinople 
back to London again. Heaven send we may all be alive 
this day three months! [Awit, L. 

Hon. Poor Croaker ! His situation deserves the utmost 
pity. [ shall scarce recover my spirits these three days. 
Sure, to live upon such terms is worse than death itself. 
And yet, when [ consider my own situation, a brvken for - 
tune, an hopeless passion, friends in distress; the wish 
but not the power to serve them— [Pausing and sighing. 


Enter BUTLER, L. 


_ But. More company below, sir; Mrs. Croaker and Miss 
Richland ; shall | shew them up? But they’re showing up 
i‘hemselves. [Aarit, L. 


Enter Mrs. Croaker (laughing,) and Miss RICHLAND, L. 


Miss R. You're always in such spirits. 
Alrs. C. We have just come, my dear Honeywood, from 
B 3 
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the auction. There was the old deaf dowager, as usual, 
bidding like a fury against herself. And then so curious 
in antiques! Herself the most genuine piece of antiquity 
in the whole collection. 

Hon. Excuse me, ladies, if some uneasiness from friend- 
ship makes me unfit to share in this good humour: I know 
you'll pardon me. 

Mrs, C. 1 vow he seems as melancholy as if he had taken 
a dose of my husband this morning. Well, if Richland 
here can pardon you, | must. 

Miss R. You would seem to insinuate, madam, that I 
have particular reasous for being disposed to refuse it. 

Mrs. C. Whatever | insinuate, my dear, don’t be so ready 
to wish an explanation. 

Miss R. (Crosses c.) T own 1 should be sorry, Mr 
Honeywood’s long friendship and mine should be misun- 
derstood. 

Hon. Yhere’s no answering for others, madam. But | 
hope you’!] never find me presuming to offer more than the 
most delicate friendship may readily allow. 

Miss R. And J shall be prouder of such a tribute from 
you than the most passionate professions from others, 

Hon. My own sentiments, madam: friendship is a dis- 
interested commerce between equals ; love, an abject inter- 
course between tyrants and slaves 

Miss R. And, without acompument, | know none more 
disinterested or more capable of fricudship than Mr, Houey- 
wood. 

Mrs.C. And, indeed. | know nobody that has more 
friends, at least amoung the ladies. As for Miss Biddy Bun- 
dle, she’s his professed admirer. 

Miss R. Indeed! an admirer! I did not know, sir, 
you were such a favourite there. But is she seriously so 
handsome ? Is she the mighty thing talk’d of ? 

Hon. The town, madam, seldom begins to praise a 
lady’s beauty, till she’s beginning to lose it. [ Smiling. 

Mrs. C. But she’s resolved never to lose it, it seems. 
For as her natural face decays, her skill improves in ima- 
king the artificial one. Well, nothing diverts me more 
than one of those fine old dressy things, who thinks to 
conceal her age, by every where exposing her person ; 
sticking herself up in the front of a side-box 5 trailing 
through a minuet at Almack’s; and then, in the public 
gardens ; looking for all the world like one of the painted 
ruins of the place. 

Hon. Every age has its admirers, ladies. While you, 
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perhaps, are trading amoug the warmer climates of youth ; 
there ought to be some to carry on a useful commerce in 
the frozen Jatitudes beyond fifty. 

Miss R. But, then the mortifications they must suffer 
before they can be fitted out for traffic. [| have seen ene of 
them fret a whole moruing at her hair-dresser, when all 
the fault was her face. 

Hon. And yet, Pil engage, has carried that face at last to 
a very good market. This good-natured town, madam, 
has husbands, like spectacles, to fit every age, from fifteen 
to fourscore. 

Mrs C. (Crosses c.) Well, you’re a dear good-natured 
creature. But you know you're engaged with us this 
morning upona strolling party. 1 want to shew Olivia the 
town, and the things; | believe I shali have business for 
you for the whole day. 

Hon. Y am sorry, madam, | have an appointment with 
Mr. Croaker, which itis Impossible to pat off. 

Mrs. C. What! with my husband! Then I'm resolved 
to take no refusal. Nay, [protest you must. You know 
| never laugh so much as with you. 

Hon. Why,it | must, P must. Pll swear you have put 
me into such spirits. Well, do you find jest, and VPIl find 
laugh, J promise you. We'll wait for the chariot in the 
next room. | Hweunt, R- 


Enter LEON TING and OLIVIA, L. 


Leo. There they go, thoughtless and happy. My dearest 
Olivia, what would | give to see you capable of sLaring 
in their amusements, and as cheerful as they are. 

Ol. How, my Leontific, how can | be cheerful, when I 
have so many terrors to oppress me? The fear of being 
detected by this family, and the apprehensions of a censur- 
ing world, when | must be detected— 

Leo. Vhe world! my love, what can it say? At worst 
itcan only say that, being compelled by a mercenary guar- 
dian to embrace a life you disliked, you formed a resolu- 
tion of flying with the man of your choice; that you 
confided in his honour, and took refage in my father’s 
house ; the only one where your’s could remain without 
censure. 

Od. But consider. Leontine, your disobedieuce and my 
indiscretion : your beiug seut to France to bring home a 
sister ; and, instead of a sister, bringing home—— 

“Leo. One dearer than a thousaud sisters. One that | am 
couvinced will be equally dear to the rest of the family, 
when ‘she cumes to be known 
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Oli. And that, I fear, will shortly be. 

Leo. Impossible, ’till we ourselves think proper to make 
the discovery. My sitter, you know, has been with her 
aunt, at Lyons, since she was a child, and you find every 
creature in the family takes you for her. 

Oli, But may’ot she write, may'nt her aunt write ? 

Leo. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all my sister’s 
letters are directed to me. 

Ol. But won't your refusing Miss Richland, for whom 
you know the old gentlemen intends you, create a suspi- 
cion ? 

Leo. There, there’s my master-stroke. TI have resolved 
not to refuse her ; nay, an hour hence, | have consented to 
go with my father, to make her an offer of my heart and 
fortune. 

Oli. Your heart and fortune ! 

Leo. Don’t be alarm’d, my dearest. Can Olivia think 
so meanly of my honour, or my love, as to suppose J could 
ever hope for happiness from any bat her? L only offer 
Miss Richland a heart, | am convinced she will refuse; as 
Iam confident, that, without knowing it, her affections 
are fixed upon Mr. Honeywood. 

Oli. Mr. Honeywood! You'll excuse my apprehensions ; 
but when your merits come to be put in the balance— 

Leo. You view them with too much partialitv. However, 
by making this offer, I shew a sceming compliauce with 
my father’s commands ; and perhaps, upon her refusal, L 
may have his consent to chuse for myself. 

Oli. Well, I submit. And yet, my Leontine, I own, I 
shall envy her even your pretended addresses. I consider 
évery look, every expression of your esteem, as due only 
tome. This is folly, perhaps: | allow it; but it is natural 
to suppose, that merit which has made ap impression on 
one’s own heart, may be powerful over that of another. 

Leo. Don’t, my life’s treasure, don’t let us make imagi- 
nary evils, when you know we have so many real ones to 
encourter. At worst, you know,if Miss Richland should 
consent, or my father refuse his pardon, itcan but end in a 
trip to Scotland ; and 





Enter CROAKER, L. 


Cro. Where have you been, boy? [Crosses c.] I have 
been secking you. My friend Honeywood, here, has been 
saying such comfortable things. Ah! he’s an example, 
indeed. Where is he? I left him here. 

Len. Sir, I believe you may see him, [Loud laughing R.] 
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and hear him too, in the next room: he’s preparing to go 
out with the ladies. 

Cro. (Crosses x.) Good gracious, can I beneve my eyes 
or my ears! I m struck dumb with his vivacity, and stunned 
with the loudness of his laugh. Was there ever such a 
transformation! (4 laugh behind the Scenes, x. Croaker 
mimics it.] Hal ha! ha! there it yoes: a plague take their 
balderdash! yet I could expect nothing less, wheu my 
precious wife was of the party, On my conscience, | be- 
lieve, she could spread an horse-laugh through the pews 
of a tabernacle. 

Leo. Since you find so many objections to a wife, sir, 
how can you be so earnest in recommending one to me ? 

Cro. I have told you, and tell you again, boy, that Miss 
Rickland’s fortune must not zo out of the family; one 
may find comfort in the money, whatever ove does in the 
wife. 

Leo. But, sir, though, iy obedience to your desire, I 
am ready to marry her; it may be possible, she has no 
inclination to me. 

Cro. Vl tell you, once for all, how it stands. A good 
part of Miss Richland’s large fortune cousists in a claim 
upon government, which my good friend, Mr. Lofty, 
assures me the treasury will allow. One half ot this she 
is to forfeit, by her father’s will, in case she retuses to 
marry you. So, if she rejects you, we sicze half her 
fortune; if she accepts you, we sieze the whoie, aud a 
fine girl into the bargain. 

Leo. But, sir, if you will but listen to reason 

Cro. Come then, produce your reasons. 1 tell you, I’m 
fixed, determined, so now produce your reasons. When 
I’m determined, | always listen to reason, because it cau 
then do no harm. | 

Leo. You have alleged, that a mutual choice was the 
first requisite in matrimonial happiness. 

Cro. Well, and you have both of you a mutual choice. 
She has her choice—to marry you, or lose half her fortune ; 
and you have your choice—to marry her, or pack out of 
doors without any fortune at all. 

Leo. An only son, sir, might expect more indulgence. 

Cro. An only father, sir, might expect more obedience 5 
besides, has not your sister here, (Crosses c.) that never 
disobliged me in her life, as good a right as you? He’s a 
sad dog, Livy, my dear, and would take all from you. But 
‘i shan’t, | tell you he shan’t, for you shall have your 
share, 
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Oli. Dear sir, I wish you’d be convinced that I can 
never be happy in any addition to my fortune, which is 
taken from his. 

Cro. Well, well, it’s a good child, so say no more, but 
come with me, and we shall see something that will give 
us a great deal of pleasure, ! promise you; old Ruggins, 
the curry-comb-maker, lying in state; I’m told he makes 
avery handsome corpse, and becomes his coffin prodigi- 
ously. He was au intimate friend of mine,and these are 
friendly things we ought to do foreach other. [ Aaeunt 1. 


END OF ACT 1. 


ACT Il. 
SCENE 1.—Croaker’s House. 
Miss Ricnvanp Ist, GARNET 2ad, R. 


Miss R. Olivia not his sister? Olivia not Leontine’s 
sister? You amaze me! 

Gar. No more his sister than I am; [ had it all from 
his own servant; I can get any thing from that quarter. 

Miss R. But how? ‘Tell me again, Garnet. 

Gar. Why, madam, as I told you before, instead of going 
to Lyons to bring home his sister, who has been there with 
her aunt these ten years, he never went further than Paris ; 
there he saw and fell in Jove with this young lady ; by the 
bye, of a prodigious family. 

.. Miss R. And brought her home to my guardian, as his 
daughter ? 

Gur. Yes, and daughter she will be. If he don’t con- 
sent to their marriage, they talk of trying what a Scotch 
parson can do. 

Miss R. Well, Y own they have deceived me~And so 
demurely as Olivia carried it, too !—Would you believe it, 
Garnet, I told her all my secrets ; and yet the sly cheat 
concealed all this from me ? 

Gar. And, upon my word, madam, I don’t much blame 
her ; she was loth to trust one with her secrets, that 
was 80 very had at keeping her own. 

Miss R. But, to add to their deceit, the young gentleman, 
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it seems, pretends to make me serious proposals. My 
guardian and he are to be here presently, to open the affair 
in form. You know, I am to lose half my fortune if I 
refuse him. 

Gar. Yet, what can you do ? For being, as you are, in 
love with Mr. Honeywood, madam— 

Miss R. How! ideot ; what do you mean ? In love with 
Mr. Honeywood ! Is this to provoke me ? 

Guar. That is, madam, in frieudship with him; I meant 
nothing more than frieudship, as I hope to be married ; 
nothing more. 

Miss &. Well, no more of this! As to my guardian, and 
his son, they sball find me prepared to reccive them; I’m 
resolved to accept their proposal with seeming pleasure, 
to mortify them by compliauce, and so throw the refusal at 
Jast upon them. 

Gar. Delicious! and that will secure your whole fortune 
to yourself. Well, who could have thought so innocent a 
face could cover so much aciteness ! 

Miss Re Why, girl, I only oppose my prudence to their 
cupning, and practise a lesson they have taught me, agaiust 
themselves. 

Gar, Then, you’re likely not long to want employment, 
for here they come, and in close conference. [fLarit, R. 


Enter CROAKER Ist, LEONTINE 2nd, L. 


Leo, Excuse me, sir, if [seem to hesitate upon the point 
of putting the lady so important a question. 

Cro. Lord! good sir, moderate your fears; you’re so 
plaguy shy, that one would think you had changed sexes. 
T tell you, we must have the half or the whole. Come, let 
me see with what spirit you begin > Well, why don’t you ? 
Eh! What? Well then—I must, it seems-—Miss Richland, 
my dear, J believe you guess at our business; an affair 
which my son here comes to open, that nearly concerns 
your happiness. 

Miss R. Sir, 1 should be ungrateful not to be pleased 
with any thing that comes recommended by you. 

Cro. How, boy, could you desire a finer opening ? Why 
don’t you begin, I say ? [Tv Leontine, who crosses, c- 
_ Leo. "Tis true, madam, my father, madam, has some 
intentions—hem—of explaining an affair—-which—him- 
self—can best explain, madam. [ Crosses back again, v. 

Cro. Yes, my dear ; it comes entirely from my son ; it’s 
all a request of his own, madam. And I will permit him 
to make the best of it. | Crosses, L. 
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Leo. The whole affair is only this, madam ; my father 
has a proposal to make, which he insists none but himself 
shall deliver. [ Crosses, L. 

Cro. My mind misgives me, the fellow will never be 
brought on. (4side) In short, madam, you see before you 
one that loves you ; one whose whole happiness is all in 
you. 

Miss R. 1 never had any doubts of your regard, sir; and 
| hope you can have none of my duty. 

Cro. That’s not the thing, my little sweeting ;—my love ! 
No, no, another guess lover than |; there he stands, 
madam ; his very looks declare the force of his passion— 
“ae up a look, you dog—but then, had you seen him, as 

{ have, weeping, speaking soliloquies and blank verse, 
sometimes melancholy, and sometimes absent— 

Miss R. 1 fear, sir, he’s absent now; or such a decla- 
ration would have come most properly from himself. 

Cro. Himself! madams fe would die before he could 
make such a confession ; and if he had not a channel] for 
his passion through me, it would ere now have drowned his 
understanding. 

Miss R. { must grant, sir, there are attractions in modest 
diflidence, above the force of words. A silent address is 
the genuine eloquence of sincerity. 

ra. Madam, he «as forgot to speak any other language ; 
silence is become his mother tongue. 

Miss R. Aud it must be confessed, sir, 1t speaks very 
powerfully in his favour. And yet, 1 shall be thought too 
forward in making such a confession ; shan’t 1, Mr. Leon- 
tine ? 

Leo. Confusion! my rescrve will undo me. But, if 
modesty attracts her, impudence may disgust her. Vl try. 
(Aside, crosses, Cc.) Don’t imagine, trom my silence, madam, 
that | want a due sense of the honow and happiness in- 
tended me. My father, madam, tells me, your humble 
servant is not totally indifferent to you. He admires you ; 
I adore vou; and when we come together, upon my soul, 
I believe we shall be the happiest couple in all St. James’s. 

Miss R. \f | could flatter myself, you thought as yon 
speak, sir— 

Leo, Doubt my sincerity, madam? By your deer selr } 
swear. Ask the brave if they desire glory ; ask the cow- 
ards if they covet safety 

Cro. Well, well, uo more questions about it. 

Leo. Ask the sick if they long for health ; ask misers if 
they Jove money ; ask-—— 
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Cro. Ask a fool if he can talk nonsense! (Crosses, c.) 
What’s come over the boy. What signifies asking, when 
there’s not a soul to give youan answer ? If you would ask 
to the purpose, ask this lady’s consent to make you 
happy. 

Miss R. Why indeed, sir, his uncommon ardour almost 
compels me, forces me, to comply. And yet I’m afraid 
he'll despise a conquest gain’d with so much ease; won't 
you, Mr. Leontine ? 

Leo. Confusion! [Aside.] O, by no means, madam, by 
no meaus. And yet, madam, you talk’d of force. There 
is nothing [ world avoid so much as compulsiou in a 
thing of this kind. No, madam, I will still be generous, 
and leave you at liberty to refuse. 

Cro. But { tell you, sir, the lady is not at liberty. It’s 
amatch. You see she says uothing. Silence gives con- 
sent. 

Leo. But, sir, she talk’d of force. Consider, sir, the 
crnelty of constraining her inclinations. 

Cro. But 1 say, there’s no cruelty. Don't you know, 
blockhead, that girls have always a roundabout way of 
saying yes beforecompany ? (Puts Leontine over, €.) So get 
you both goue together into the next rouin, aud hang him 
that interrupts the tender explanation. Get you gone, | 
say; Ill not hear a word. 

Leo. But, sir, | must beg leave to insist— 

Cro. Get off, you puppy, or PI beg Jeave to insist upon 
knocking you down. Stupid whelp! But I don't wonder, 
the boy takes entirely after his mother. 

[Eweunt Miss R. and Leontine, Re 


Enter Mrs. CROaAKER, L. 


Mrs. C. Mr. Croaker, | bring you something, my dear, 
shat [ believe will make you smile. 

Cro. Vl hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 

Mrs. C. A letter; and, as | knew the hand, I ventured 
to open it. 

Cro. And how can you expect your breaking open my 
letters should give me pleasure ? 

Mrs. C. Poo, its from your sister at Lyons, and contains 
g00d news: read it. 

Cro, What a Frenchified cover is here! That sister of 
inine has some good qualities, but I could never teach her 
to fold a letter. 

Mrs. C. Fold a fiddlestick. Read what it contains. 

Cro. [Reading] ‘‘ Dear Nick,—.An English gentleman, 
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of large fortune, has for some time made private, though 
honourable proposals to your daughter Olivia. They love 
each other tenderly , and I find she has consented, without 
letting any of the family know, to crown his addresses. «is 
such good offers don't come every day, your own good sense, 
his large fortune, and family considerations, will induce you 
to forgive her. Your's ever 

© RACHEL CROAKER,”’ 
My daughter, Olivia, privately contracted to a man of large 
fortune! This is good news, indeed. My heart never fore- 
told me of this; and yet, how slily the little baggage has 
carried it since she came home. Not a word ou’t to the 
old ones for the world. Yet, [ thought I saw something 
she wanted to conceal. 

Mrs. C. Well, if they have concealed their amour, 
they shan’t conceal their wedding ; that shall be public, 
I’m resolved. 

Cro. 1 tell thee, woman, the wedding is the most foolish 
part of the ceremony. I can never get this woman to 
think of the more serious part of the nuptial engagement. 

Mrs. C. What, would you have me think of their fune- 
ral? But come, tell me, my dear, don’t you owe more to 
me than you care to confess 2 Would you have ever been 
known to Mr. Lofty, who has undertaken Miss Richland’s 
claim at the Treasury, but for me? Who was it first 
made him an acquaintance at Lady Shabbaroon’s route ? 
Who got him to promise us his interest? Is not he a 
back-stairs favourite, one that can do what he pleases with 
those that do what they please? Isn’t he an acquaintance 
that all your groaning and lamentations could never have 
got us? 

Cro. Heisa man of importance, I grant you. And yet, 
what amazes me is, that while he is giving away places to 
all the world, he can’t get one for himself. 

Mrs. C. ‘That, perhaps, may be owing to his nicety. 
Great men are not easily satisfied. 


Enter DUBARDIFU, L. 


Dub. Anexpresse from Monsieur Lofty. He vil be vait 
upon your honour’s instrammant. He be only giving four 
five instuction, read two tree memorial, call upon vou 
ambassadeur. He vil be vid you in one tree minutes. 

Mrs. C. You see now, my dear. What an extensive 
department! Well, friend, let your master know, that 
we are extremely honoured by this honour. [A wvit Du- 
burdieu, L.| Was there any thing ever ina higher style of 
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breeding! All messages among the great are now done by 
express. 

Cro. To be sure, no man does little things with more 
solemnity, or claims more respect than he. But he’s in 
the righton’t. In our bad world, respect is given where 
respect is claimed. 

Mrs. C. Never mind the world, my dear; you were 
never In a pleasanter place in your life. Let us now 
think of receiving him with proper respect ; (4 loud rapping 
at the door} and there he is, by the thundering rap. 

Cro, Ay, verily, there he is; as close upon the heels of 
his own express, as an indorsement upon the back of a 
bill. (Crosses rn.) Well, Vl] leave you to receive him, 
whilst I go tochide my little Olivia for intending to steal a 
marriage without mine, or her aunt’s consent. 1 must 
seem to he angry, or she too may begin to despise my 
authority. (fait, R. 


Enter Lorry, speaking to DUBARDIEU, L. 


Lof. And if the Venetian Ambassador, or that teazing 
creature the Marquis, should call, !’m not at home. 
Dam’me, I'll be pack-horse to none of them. My dear 
madam, I have just suatched a momeut—and if the 
expresses to his Grace be ready, Jet them be sent off; 
they’re of importance. Madam, I ask a thousand pardons. 

Mrs. C. Sir, this honour 

Lof. And, Dubardieu! if the person calls about the 
commission, let him know that it is made out. As for 
Lord Cumbercourt’s stale request, it can keep cold: you 
understand me. Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 

Mrs. C, Sir, this honour—— 

Lof. And, Dubardieu! if the man comes from the 
Cornish borough, you must do him; you must do him, I 
say. Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. And if the 
Russian Ambassador calls: but he will scarce call to- 
day, | believe. [Ewit Duburdieu, u.) And vow, madam, | 
have just got time to express my happiness in having the 
honour of being permitted to profess myself your most 
Obedient humble servant. 

Mrs. C. Sir, the happiness and honour are all mine; and 
yet, I’m only robbing the public while I detain you. 

Lof. Sink the public, madam, when the fair are to be 
attended. Ah, could all my hours be so charmingly devo- 
ted! Sincerely, don’t you pity us poor creatures in affairs ? 
Thus itis eternally; solicited for places here, teized for 

c 2 
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pensions there, and courted every where. J know, you pity 
me. Yes, I see you do. 

Mrs. C. Excuse me, sir. ‘*Loils of empires pleasures 
are,” as Waller says. 

Lof Waller, Waller ; is he of the House ? 

Mrs. C. The modern poet of that name, sir. 

Lof. Oh, a modern! We men of business despise the 
moderns; and as for the ancients, we have no time to read 
them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our wives and 
daughters ; but not for us. Why now, here | stand that 
know nothing of books. I say, madain, | know nothing of 
books ; and yet, | believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a 
stamp act, or an [ndia-bill, | can talk my two hours with- 
out feeling the want of thein. 

Mrs. C.'Vhe world is no stranger to Mr. Lofty’s eminence 
in every Capacity. 

Lof. \ vow to Gad, madam, you make me blush. I'm 
nothing, nothing, nothing in the world ; a mere obscure 
gentleman. To be sure, indeed, one or two of the present 
ministers are pleased to represent me as a formidable man. 
I Know they are pleased to be-spatter me at all their little 
dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, | wonder what they see 
iu me to treat me so! Measures, not men, have always been 
my mark ; and I vow, by ali that’ s honourable, my resent- 
ment has never done the menu, as mere men, apy manner of 
harm.—That is, as mere men. 

Mrs. C. What importance, and yet what modesty. 

Lof. Oh, if you talk of modesty, madam! there, 1 own, 
I’m accessible to praise: Modesty is my foible ; It was so, 
the Duke of Brentford used to say of ine. love Jack 
Lofty, he used to say: no man has a finer knowledge of 
things ; quite a man of information ; and when he speaks 
upon his legs, by the lord ! he’s prodigious, he scouts them; 
and yet all men have their faults; too much modesty is 
his, says his Grace. 

Mrs. C. And yet, I dare say, you don’t want assurance 
when you come to solicit for your friends. 

Lof. Q, there, indeed, L’m in bronze. Apropos, T have 
just been mentioning Miss Richland’s case to acertain per- 
suhage 5; We must name no names. When | ask, | am not 
to be put off, madam. No, no, I take my friend by the 
buttou. A fine girl, sir ; great justice in her case. .\ friend 
of mine. Borough interest. Business must be done, Mr. 
Secretary. | say, Mr. Secretary, her business must be done, 
sir. ‘That’s my way, madam. 
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Mrs. C. Bless me! you said all this to the Secretary 
of State, did you ? 

Lof. 1 did not say the Secretary, did J ? Well, curse it, 
since you have found me out, | will not deny it. It was to 
the Secretary. 

Mrs. C. This was going to the fountain head at once, 
not applying to the understrappers, as Mr. Honeywood 
would have had us. 

Lof. Honeywood! he! he! He was, indeed, a fine solici- 
tor. I suppose you have heard what has just happened 
to him? 

Mrs. C. Poor dear man! no accident, [ hope. 

Lof. Undone, madam, that’s all. His creditors have 
taken him into custody. A prisoner in his own house. 

Mrs. C. A prisoner in his own house! How! At this 
very time! I’m quite unhappy for him. 

Lof. Why soam I. The man, to be sure, was immense- 
ly good natured. But, then, | could never find that he 
had any thing in him. 

Alrs, C. His manner, to be sure, was excessive harmless ; 
some, indeed, thought it a little dull. For my part, J 
always concealed my opinion. 

Lof. \t can’t be concealed, madam; the man was dull, 
dull as the last new comedy ! A poor impracticable creature ! 
I tried, once or twice, to know if he was fit for business ; 
but he had scarce talents to be groom-porter to an orange 
harrow. 

Mrs. C. How differently does Miss Richlend think of 
him! For, | believe, with all his faults, she loves him. 

Lof. Loves him! Does she ? You should cure her of that, 
by all means. Let me see, what if she were sent to him 
this instant, in this present doleful situation ? My life for 
it, that works her cure. Distress isa perfect antidote to 
Jove. Suppose we join her in the next room? Miss Rich- 
Jand is a fine girl, has a fine fortune, and must not be 
thrown away. Upon iny honour, madam, [ have a regard 
for Miss Richland ; and, rather than she should be thrown 
away, I should think it no indignity to marry her myself. 

[ Kweunt, R. 


SCENE Il. Another Chamber in Croaker’s House. 


Enter LEONTINE, Ist, and Oxivia, 2ud, L. 


Leo. And yet trust me, Olivia, J had every reason to ex- 
pect Miss Richland’s refusal, as I did every thing jn my 
c 3 
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power to deserve it. Her indelicacy surprises me ? 

Oli. Sure, Leontine, there’s nothing so indelicate in 
being sensible of your merit. If so, I fear, F shall be the 
most guilty thing alive. 

Leo. But you mistake, my dear. The same attention 1 
used to advance my merit with you, I practised to lessen it 
with her. What more could I do? 

Oli. Let us now rather consider what’s to be done. We 
have both dissembled too long—I have always been 
asham’d—I am now quite weary of it. Sure, I could 1 ver 
have undergone so much for any other but you. 

Leo. And you shall fiud my gratitude equal to your kind- 
est compliance. Though our trieuds should totally forsake 
us, Olivia, we can draw upon content tor the deficiencies 
of fortune. 

Ol. Then why should we defer our scheine of humble 
happiness, when it is now in our power? J may be the 
favourite of your father, it is true; but can it ever be 
thought, that his present kindness to a suppos’d child will 
continue to a kuown deceiver ? 

Leo. | have many reasons to believe it will. As his 
attachments are but few, they are lasting. His own inar- 
riage was a private one, as our’s may be. Besides, I have 
sounded him already at a distance, and find all his answers 
exactly to our wish. Nay, by an expression or two that 
dropp'd from him, | am induced to think he knows of 
his affair. 

Oli. Indeed! But that would be a happiness too great 
to be expected. 

Leo. However it be, 1’m certain you have power over 
him; and am persvaded, if you informed him of our situa- 
tion, that he would be disposed to pardon it. 

Oli. You had equal expectations, Leontine, from your 
last scheme with Miss Richland, which you find has suc- 
ceeded most wretchedly. 

Leo. And that’s the best reason for trying another. 

Oli. If it must be so, I submit. 

Leo. As we could wish, he comes this way. Now, my 
dearest Olivia, be resolute. I} just retire within hearing, 
to come in at a proper time, either to share your danger, or 
confirm your victory. [Eavit U.E. L. 

Enter CROAKER, R. 

Cro. Yes, 1 must forgive her; and yet not too easily, 
neither, [t will be proper to keep up the decorums of re- 
sentinent a little, if it be only to impress her with an idea 
of my authority. 
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Oli. How I tremble to approach him !—Might1 presume, 
Sir—If I interrupt you— 

Cro. No, child, where I have an affection, itis nota 
little thing can interrupt me. Affection gets over little 
things. 

Oli. Sir, you are too kind. I’m sensible how ill T deserve 
this partiality. Yet Heaven knows! there is nothing I 
would not do to gain it. 

Cro. And you have but too well succeeded, you little 
hussey, you. With those endearing ways of yours, on my 
conscience, I could be brought to forgive any thing, unless 
it were a very great offence indeed. 

Oli. But mine is such an offeuce—when you know my 
guilt—yes, you shall know it, though I feel the greatest pain 
in the confession. 

Cro. Why, then, if it be so very great a pain, you may 
spare yourself the trouble, for I know every syllahle of the 
matter before you begin. 

Oli. Indeed! Then [’'m undone. 

Cro. Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, without 
letting me know it, did you? But lm not worth being 
cousulted, I suppose, when there’s to be a marriage in my 
own family. No, I'm to have vo baud in the disposal of 
my own children. No, I’m nobody. I’m to be a mere 
article of family lumber; a piece of crack’d china to be 
stuck up in a corner. 

Oli, Dear sir, nothing but the dread of your authority 
could induce us to conceal it from you. 

Cro. No, po, my consequence is no more; I’m as little 
minded as a dead Russian in winter, just stuck up with a 
pipe in his mouth till there comes a thaw—it goes to my 
heart to vex her. 

Oli. | was prepar’d, sir, for your anger, and despair’d 
of pardon, even while | presum'd to ask it. But your 
severity shall never abate my affection, as my punishment 
is but justice. 

Cro. And yet you should not despair neither, Livy. We 
ought to hope all for the best. 

Ol. And do you permit me to hope, sir! Can [ ever 
expect to be forgiven! But hope has too tong deceiv’d me. 

Cro. Why then, child, it shan’t deceive you uow, for | 
forgive you this very moment. 1 forgive you all; and 
now you are indeed my daughter. [ Aisses her. 

Oli. O transport! This kindness overpowers me. 

Cro. | was always against severity to our children, We 
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have been young and giddy ourselves, and we can’t expect 
boys and girls to be old before their time. 

OR. What generosity! But can you forget the many 
falsehoods, the dissimulation——— 

Cro. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin, you; but 
where’s the girl that won't dissemble for a husband! 
My wife and I had never been married, if we had not 
dissembled a little before hand. 

Oli. {t shall be my future care never to put such gene- 
rosity to a second trial. And as for the partuer of my 
offence and folly, from his native honour, and the just 
sense he has of his duty, I can answer for him that-—-——— 


Enter LEONTINE, U. E. Le 


Leg. Permit him thus to answer for himself. [Crosses 
centre and kneels.\| Thus, sir, let me speak my gratitude 
for this unmerited forgiveness. Yes, sir, this even exceeds 
all your former tenderness: TY now can boast the most in- 
dulgent of fathers, The life he gave, compared to this, 
was but a trifling blessing. 

Cro. And, good sir, who sent for you, with that fine 
travedy face, and flourishing manner? | don’t know what 
we have to do with your gratitude upon this occasion. 

Leo. How, sir, is it possible to be silent when so much 
obliged! Wonld you refuse me the pleasure of being 
grateful! Of adding my thavks to my Olivia’s! Of sharing 
iu the transports that you have thus occasion’d ? 

Cro. Lord, sir, we can be happy enough, without your 
coming in to make up the party. [I don’t know what's the 
matter with the boy all this day; he has got iuto such a 
rhodomontade manner all the morning ! 

feo. But, sir, 1 that have so large a part in the benefit, 
is it not my duty to shew my joy? Is the being admitted 
to your favour so slight an obligation ? Is the happiness of 
marrying my Olivia so small a blessing? 

Cro. Marrying Olivia! marrying Olivia! marrying his 
own sister? Sure, the boy is out of his senses. His owu 
sister ! 

Leo. My sister ! 

Oli. Sister! How have J been mistaken ! [ Aside. 

Leo. Some curs'd mistake in all this, [ find. [ Aside. 

Cro. What does the booby meau, or has he any meaning? 
Eh ! what do you mean, you blockhead you ? | 

Leo, Mean, sir—why, sir—only when my sister is to be 
married, that I have the pleasure of marrying her, sir; 
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that is, of giving her away, sir—I have made a point 
of it. 

Cro. O, is that all. Give her away. You have made a 
point of it. Then you had as good make a point of first 
giving away yourself, as ['m going to prepare the writings 
between you and Miss Richland this very minute. What a 
fuss is here about nothing! (Crosses L.J Wye what’s the 
matter now ? Do you foresee anything, child? You look 
as if you did. I think if any thing was to be seen, | have 
as sharp a look out as another: and yet I foresee nothing. 
I thought | had made you at least as happy as you could 
wish. 

Oli. O! yes, sir, very happy. 

Leo. O! yes, very happy, sir. 

Cro. We'll all be happy together, then. | Fvit, v. 

Oli. What can it mean ? 

Leo. He knows something, and yet for my life | can’t 
tell what. 

Oli, It can't be the connexion between us, I’m pretty 
certain. 

Leo. Whatever it be, my dearest, I’m resolv’d to put it 
out of fortune’s power to repeat our mortification. Vl 
haste, and prepare for our journey to Scotland this very 
evening. My friend Honeywood has promis'd me bis 
advice and assistance. 1711 go to him, and repose our dis- 
tresses on his friendly bosom: and I know so much of his 
honest heart, that if he can’t relieve our uneasinesses, he 
will at least share them. | Aweunt, L 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT ITI. 


SCENE I. Young Honeywood’s House. A table and four 
chairs. Bovks on table. 


BAILIFF sitting, R. HONEYWooD, C. FLANIGAN, L. 


Bai. Looky, sir, I have arrested as good men as you 
in my time: no disparagement of you neither. Men that 
would go forty guineas ona game of cribbage. ] challenge 
the town to shew a man in more genteeler practice than 
myself. 
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. I forget your 





Hon. Without all question, Mr. 
name, sir ? 

Bai. How can you forget what you never knew ? he, 
he, he! 

Hon. May I beg leave to ask your name ? 

Bai. Yes, you may. 

Hon. Then, pray, sir, what is your name, sir ? 

Bai. That | didn't promise to tell you. He, he, he! A 
joke breaks no bones, as we say among us that practis? 
the law. 

Hon. You may have reason for keeping it a secret, 
perhaps ? 

Bai. The law does nothing without reason. I'm 
asham’d to tell my name to no man, sir. Tf you cau shew 
cause, as why, upon a special capus, that [ should prove 
my name—but, come, Timothy ‘Twitch is my name. And, 
now you know my name, what have you to say to that ? 

Hon. [ Rises, J Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, 
but that I have a favour to ask, that’s all. 

Bai. [Hises.] Ay, favours are more easily asked than 
granted, as we say among us that practise the law. J have 
taken an oath against granting favours. Would you have 
me perjure myself ? 

Hon. But my request will come recommended in so 
strong a manner, as, 1 believe, you'll have no scruple. 
[ Pulling out his purse. | The thing is only this: [ helieve 
I shall be able to discharge this tr ifle in two or three days 
at farthest ; but as I would not have the affair known for 
the world, | have thoughts of keeping you, and your good 
friend here, about me till the debt is discharged ; for 
which, | shall be properly grateful. 

Bai, Oh! that’s another maxim, and altogether within 
my oath. For certain, if an honest man is to get any 
thing by a thing, there's no reason why all things should 
not be done in civility. 

fon. Doubticss, all trades must live, Mr. Twitch ; and 
your’s ig a necessary one. [Gives him money.] 

Bai. Oh! your honour; IT hope your honour takes 
nothing amiss as I does, as T does nothing but my duty in 
so doing. Tm sure no man can say | ever give a gentle- 
man, that was a gentleman, ill usage. {f 1 saw that a 
genticman was a gentleman, [ have taken money not to 
see him for ten weeks together. 

Hon. ‘Tenderness is 4 virtue, Mr. Twitch. 

Bai. Ay, sir, it’s a perfect treasure. | love to see a 
gentleman with a tender heart. 1 don’t know, but I think 
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I have a tender heart myself. If all that I have lost by 
my heart was put together, it would make a—but no 
matter for that. ; 

Hon. Don't account it lost, Mr. Twitch. The ingra- 
titude of the world can never deprive us of the couscious 
happiness of having acted with humanity ourselves. 

Bat Humanity, sir, is a jewel. It’s better than gold. I 
love humanity. People may say that we, in our way, have 
no humanity; but Pll shew you my humanity this moment. 
There’s my follower here, little Flanigan, with a wife and 
four children, a guinea or two would be more to him than 
twice as much to another. Now, as I can’t shew him any 
humanity myself, T must beg you’ll do it for me. 

Hon. | assure you, Mr. Twitch, your’s is a most power- 
ful recommendation. [| Giving money to the follower. 

Bai. Sir, you’rea gentleman. I sce you knuw what to 
do with your money. But, to business: we are to be with 
you here as your friends, I suppose. But set iv case com- 
pany comes.——Little Flanigan here, to be sure, has a good 
face ; avery good face: but then he is a little seedy, as 
WE say among us that practise the law. Not well in clothes. 
Smoke the pocket-holes. 

Hon Well, that shall be remedied without delay. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Ser. Sir, Miss Richland is below. 

Hor. low unlucky. Detain her a moment. We must 
improve, my good friend, little Mr. Flanigan’s appearance 
first. Here, let Mr. Flanigan have a suit of my clothes— 
quick—the brown—Do you hear ? 

Ser. That your honour gave away to the begging gen- 
tleman that makes verses, because it was as good as new. 

Flon. The green, then. 

Ser. That, your honour, I made bold to sell, because it 
was good for nothing. 

Hon. Well, the first that comes to hand then. The 
blue and gold. I believe Mr. Flanigan will look best in 
blue. [ Eweunt Ser. and Flan. i. 8. E. 

Bai. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look well in 
any thing. Ah, if your honour knew that bit of flesh as 
well as 1 do, you’d be perfectly in love with him. ‘There’s 
not a prettier scout in the four counties after a shy cock 
than he. Scents like a hound ; sticks like a weazle. He 
Wus master of the ceremonics toe the black gueen of Mo- 
rocco, when [ took him to follow me. [Ke-enter Planigun.] 
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Heh, ecod, I think he looks so well, that J don’t care if 
] have a suit from the same place for myself. 

Hon. Well, well, J hear the lady coming. Dear Mr. 
Twitch, | beg you'll give your friend directions not to 
speak. As for yourself, 1 know you will say nothing 
without being directed. 

Bai. Never you fear me; I'll shew the lady that T have 
something to say for myself as well as another. One man 
has one way of talking, and another mau has another, 
that’s all the difference between them. 

[ Flan. gets round to R. 


Enter Miss RiCHLAND and GARNET, L. 


Miss R. You'll be surpris’d, sir, with this visit. But 
vou know | am yet to thank you for chusing my little 
library. 

Hon. Thanks, madam, are unnecessary, as it was I that 
was obliged by your commands. Chairs, here! [He-enter 
Ser. L. 8. E. places two chairs, and Exit, L.| ‘Two of my 
very good friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan. Pray, 
gentlemen, sit without ceremony. [Bailiff and Flanigan 
draw forward chairs on a line with fioneywoo!s and Miss 
Richland’s, and sit, when told by Honeywood.| 

Miss R. [Sitting, L.] Who can these odd-looking men 
be? | fear it is as J was informed. [t must be so, | ferde. 

Bai. [Sitting x. centre.] (after a pause) Pretty weather, 
very pretty weather for the time of the year, madam. 

Flan, [Sitting on x.] Very good circuit weather in the 
country. 

Hon. [Sitting .. centre.) You officers are generally fa- 
vourites among the ladies. My friends, madam, have beeu 
upon some very disagreeable duty, [ assure you. The fair 
should, in some measure, recompense the tuils of the 
brave. 

Miss R. Our officers do, indeed, deserve every favour. 
The gentlemen are in the marine service, I presume, sir ? 

Hon Why, madam, they do - occasiunally serve in the 
Fleet, madam, A dangerous service. 

Miss R. Ym told so. And I own, it has often surprised 
me, that, while we have had so many instances of bravery 
there, we have had so few of wit at home to praise it. 

Hon. I grant, madam, that our poets have not written 
as our soldiers have fought; but, they have done all 
they could, and Nelson or Wellington could do no more. 

Miss R. Vm quite displeased when I| see a fine subject 
spoiled by a dull writer. 
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Hon. We should not be so severe against dull writers, 
madam. Itis ten to one, but the dullest writer exceeds 
the most rigid French critic who pretends to despise him. 

Flan. Damn the French, the parle vous, and all that 
belongs to them ! 

Miss R. Siv} . 

Hon. Ha, ba, ha! honest Mr. Flanigan. A true English 
officer, madam; he’s not contented with beating the 
French, but he will scold them too. 

Miss R. Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not convince 
me but that severity in criticism is necessary. It was our 
first adopting the severity of French taste, that has brought 
them in turn to taste us. 

Bai. Vaste us! By the Lord, madam, they devour us. 
Give Mounseers but a tastc, and J’ll he damn’d but they 
come in fur a bellyful. 

Miss R. Very extraordinary this ! 

Flan, But very true. What makes the bread rising ? 
The parle vous that devour us. What makes the mutton 
eight pence a pound ? The parle vous that eat it up. . What 
makes the beer five pence a pot ?— 

Hon. Ab; the vulgar rogues, all will be out. Right, 
gentlemen, very right upon my word, and quite to the 
purpose. They draw a parallel, madam, between the 
mental taste, and that of vur senses. We are injur’d as 
much by French severity in the one, as by French rapacity 
in the other. ‘That’s their meaning. 

Miss R. Though I don’t see the force of the parallel, 
yet, [Jl own, that we should sometimes pardon books, as 
we do our friends, that have now and then agrecable ab- 
surdities to recommend them. 

Bai, Yhat’s all my eye. ‘The king only can pardon, as 
the law says : for set in case 

Hon. Vim quite of your opinion, sir. I see the whole 
drift of your argument. Yes, certainly, our presuming to 
pardon any work, is arrogating a power that belongs to 
another. If all have power to condemn, what writer can 
be free ? 

Bai. By his habus corpus. His habus corpus can set 
him free at any time. For set in case 

Hon. \’m obliged to you, sir, for the hint. If, madam, 
as my friend observes, our laws are so careful of a gentle- 
man’s person, sure we ought to be equally careful of his 
dearer part, his fame. 

Klan. Ay, but if so be a man’s nabb’d, you know 

Hon. My. Flanigan, if you spoke for ever, you could 
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not improve the last observation. For my own part, I 
think it conclusive. 

Bai. As tor the matter of that, mayhap— 

Hon. Nay, sir, give me leave in this instance to be posi- 
tive. For where is the necessity of ecnsuring works 
without genius, which must shortly sink of themselves : 
what is it, but aiming an unnecessary blow against a 
victim already under the hands of justice ? 

Bai. Justice! O, by the elevens, if you talk about 
justice, I think | am at home there; for, in a course cf 
law—— 

Hon. My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what you'd be at 
perfectly, and I believe the lady must be sensible of the 
art with which it is introduced. | suppose you perceive 
the meaning, madam, of his course of law. 

Miss R. 1 protest, sir, I do not. | perceive only that 
you answer one gentleman before he hac finished, aud the 
other before he has well becun. 

Bai. Madain, you are a gentlewomui, and I will make 
the matter out. This here question is about severity, and 
justice, and pardon, and the like of they: New to explain 
the thing-— 

Hon. O, curse your explanations ! { .dside. 

Enter SERVANT, L. 

Ser. Mr. Leontine, sir, below, desires to speak with you 
upon earnest business. [Evit i. 

Hon. That’s lucky [4side]. Dear madam, [Aiéses.] you’li 
excuse ine,aud my good friends here, for a few minutes.There 
are books, madam, to amuse you. Coie, gentlemen, [7'he 
Luilff and Follower rise, and having put back their chairs, 
keep close to Honeywood, Flanigan on t.} you kuow IT make 
no ceremony with such friends. After you, sir. Excuse 
me. Well, if I must. But I know your natural polite- 
negs. 

Bail. Before and behind, you know. 

Flan. Ay, ay, before aud behind, before and behind. 

[Ewveunt Honeywoud, Bailiff, and Follower 

Mess R. What can all this mean, Garnet? 

Gar. Mean, madam? why, what shonid it mean, but 
what Mr. Lofty sent you here to see? These people he 
calls officers, are officers sure enough: sheriff's officers ; 
bailiffs, madam. 

Miss R. Ay, itis certainly so. Well, though his per- 
plexities are far from giving me pleasure ; yet, | own there’s 
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something very ridiculous in them, and a just punishment 
for his dissimulation. 

Gar. Aud 30 they are. But I wonder, madam, that the 
lawyer you jusemployed to pay his debts, and set him free, 
has not doneit by this time. He ought, at Jeast, to have becu 
here before now. But lawyers are always more ready to 
vet aman into troubles, than out of them. [Ewit, Rr. 

[Miss R. retires a little up the Stage, as Sir I]. comes on. 


Enter Sin WiuLiaMm, L. 


Sir #7, For Miss Richland to undertake setting him free, 
J own, was quite unexpected. It has totally unhinged my 
schemes to reclaim him. Yet, it gives me pleasure to find, 
that, among a number of worthless friendships, he ha» 
made one acquisition of real value ; for there must be some 
softer passion on her side that prompts this generosity. 
[Miss R. advances on Rk.) Ha! here before me: {’ cu- 
deavour to sound her affections. Madam, as | am the person 
that have bad some demands upon the gentleman of this 
house, | hope you'll excuse me, if, before | enlarged him, 
I wanted to see yourself. 

Miss R. ‘Vhe precaution was very unnecessary, sir. I sup- 
pose your warts were only such as my agent had power 
to Satisfy. 

Sir HW’. Partly,; madam. But I was also willing you 
should be fully apprized of the character of the gentleman 
you intended to serve. 

Miss #, \t must come, sir, with avery ill grace from you. 
To censure it, after what you have done, would look lke 
malice ; and to speak favourably of a character you have 
oppressed, would be impeaching your own. And sure, his 
tenderness, his humanity, his universal friendship, may 
atone for many faults. 

Sir HW’. That friendship, madam, which is exerted in too 
wide a sphere, becomes totally useless. Our bounty, like a 
drop of water, disappears when diffused too widely. They, 
who pretend most to this universal benevolence, are either 
deceivers, or dupes. 

Miss #. 1 am surprised, sir, to hear one who has proba- 
bly been a gainer by the folly of others, so severe in his 
censure of it. 

Sir HW’. Whatever | may have gained by folly, madam, 
you see | am willing to prevent your losing by it. 

Miss R. Your cares for me, sir, are unnecessary. | 
always suspect those services which are denied where they 
are wanted, and offered perhaps, in hopes of a refusal) 
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No, sir, my directions have been given, and [ insist upon 
their being complied with. 

Sir HW. Thou amiable woman! I can no longer contain 
the expressions of my gratitude,—my pleagure. You see 
before you, one who has been equally careful of his interest ; 
one, who has for some time been a concealed spectator of 
his follies, and ouly punished, iu hopes to reclaim them— 
his uncle. 

Miss &. Sir William UPonueywood ! You amaze me. How 
shall { conceal my confusion ? { fear, sir, youl think [| 
have been too forward in my services. | confess I- 

Sir JV. Don't make any upologies, madam. I only find 
myself unable to repay the obligation. And yet, I have 
been trying my interest of late to serve you. Having learut, 
madam, that you had some demands upon government, 
I bave, though unasked, been your solicitor there. 

Miss Rh. Sir, Pm infinitely obliged to your intentions. 
But my guardian has employed another gentleman, who 
assures him of success. 

Sir, #7. Who? the important little man that visits here ! 
‘Trust me, madam, he’s quite contemptible ae men in 
power, and utterly unable to serve you. Mr. Lofty’s promi 
ses are Inuch better kuown to people of fashion, than his 
person, T assure yon. 

Miss R. How have we been deceived ! As sure as can be, 
here he comes. 

Sir TE. Does he! Remember, I’m to continue unknown. 
My return to England has not as yet been made public. 
With what impudence he enters ! [ Retires up the Stage. 





Enter LOFTy, L. 


Lof. Let the chariot—let my chariot drive off, Ill visit 
to his Grace’s in a chair. Miss Richland here before me! 
Punctual, as usual, to the ealls of humanity. I’m very 
sorry, madam, things of this kind should happen, especially 
to a nan LT have shewn every where, and carried amongst us 
as a particular acquaintance 

Miss #. Ufind, sir, you have the art of making the mis- 
fortunes of others your own. 

Lof. My dear madam, what can a private man like me 
do? Ove man can’t do every thing 5 and then, 1 do so much 
in this way every day: let me see, something considerable 
might be done for him by subscription ; it could net fail if 
I carried the lst. Pll undertake to set down a brace of 
dukes, two dozen lords, and half the lower house, at my 
own peril. 
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Sir 4’. [Having advanced, R.| And after all, it’s more than 
probable, sir, he might reject the offer of such powerful pa- 
tronage. 

Lof. Theng.madam, what can we do ? you know I never 
make promises. In truth, | once or twice tried to do 
sometuing with him in the way of business; but, as I often 
told his uncle, Sir William Honeywood, the man was ut- 
terly impracticable. 

Sir #’. His uncle! then that gentleman, I suppose, is a 
particular friend of yours. 

Lof. (Crossing to centre, and looking at him through his 
eye-gluss.| Meaning me, sir?—Yes, madam, as [| often 
said, my dear Sir William, you are sensible | would do any 
thing as far as my poor interest goes, to serve your family ; 
but what can be done? there’s no procuring first-rate 
places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Miss R. I have heard of Sir William Honeywood ; he’s 
abroad in employment; he confided in your judgment, I 
suppose. 

Lof. Why, yes, madam ; I believe Sir William had some 
reason to confide in my Judgment; one little reason, per- 
haps. 

Miss R. Pray, sir, what was it ? 

Lof. Why, madam—but let it go no further—it was | 
procured him his place. 

Sir WH. Did you, sir? 

Lof. Either you or I, sir. 

Miss #. This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind, indeed. 

Lof. 1 did love him to be sure; he had some amusing 
qualities ; nO man was fitter to be toast-master to aclub, 
or had a better head. 

Miss R. A better head ? 

Lof. Ay, at a botile. To be sure, he was as dull as a 
choice spirit ; but bang it, he was grateful, very grateful ; 
and gratitude hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir HW’, He might have reason, perhaps. His place is 
pretty considerable, I’m told. 

Lof. A trifle, a mere trifle, among us men of business. 
The truth is, he wanted dignity to fill up a greater. 

Sir #7, Dignity of person, do you mean, sir. [’m told 
he’s much about my size and figure, sir. 

Lof. Ay, tall enough for a drummer; but then he 
wanted a something—a consequence of form—a kind of 
a—I believe the lady perceives my meaning. ; 

Miss R. O, perfectly ; you courtiers can do any thing, 1 
see. 

n 3 
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Lof. My dear madam, all this is but a mere exchange ; 
we du greater things for one another every day. Why, as 
thus, now: let me suppose you the first lord of the trea- 
gury, you have an employment in you that I want; I have 
a place in me that you want; do me here, do you there: 
interest of both sides, few words, flat, done and done, and 
Sein OWEN: [Crosses 1. 

Sir IV. A thought strikes me. (.4side.} Now you men- 
tion Sir William Honeywood, madam; and as he seems, 
sir, an acquaintance of yours, you'll be glad to hear he’s ar- 
rived from Italy; f had it from a friend who knows him as 
well as he does me, and you may depend on my informa- 
tion. 

Lof. The devil he is! [f 1 had known that, we should 
not have been quite so well acquainted, [ Aside. 

Sir #7. Weis certainly returned ; and as this gentleman 
is a friend of yours, he can be of signal service to us, by in- 
troducing me to him; there are some papers relative to 
your affairs, that require despatch and his inspection. 

Miss R. This gentleman, Mr. Lofty, is a person em- 
ployed in my affairs: I know you'll serve us. 

Lof. My dear madam, I live but to serve you. Sir Wil- 
lian shall even wait upon him, if you thiuk proper to com- 
mand it. 

Siz 17”. That would be quite minecessary. 

Lof. [Crosses centre ] Well, we must introduce you then. 
Call upon me—let me see—ay, in two days. : 

Sir IP. Now, or the opportunity will be lost for ever. 

Lof. Well, ifit must be now, sow let it be. But damn 
it, that’s unfortunate ; my lor®G ie’s cursed Pensacola bu- 
siness comes on this very hour, and (Um cngaged to attend 
—another time— 

Sir W. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

Lof. You shall have it; yet, in ms opinion, a letter isa 
very bad way of going to work ; face to face, tnat’s my way. 

Sir HW”. The letter, sir, will do quite as well. 

Lof. Zounds, sir, do you pretend to direct mes direct me 
in the business of office ? Do you know me, sir 2, whoam J? 

Miss R. Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not so much his 
as mine; if my commavds—but you despise my power. 

[ Crosses, R. 

Lof. Delicate creature! your commands could even con- 
troul a debate at midnight; to a power so constitutional, I 
am all obedience and tranquillity. He shall have a letter :— 
where is my secretary? Dubardicu ! and yet, [ protest I 
don’t like this way of doing business. 1 think if I spoke first 
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to Sir William— But you will have it so. Well, you shall 
have a letter, my honest man, you shall have a letter. 
[ Ewit with Miss Ber. 


Sirk WIL.uiAM, alone. 


Sir W. Ha, ha, ha! This, too, is one of my nephew’s 
hopeful associates. O vanity, thou constant deceiver, how 
do all thy efforts to exalt, serve but to sink us. Thy false 
colourings, like those employed to heighten beauty, only 
seem to mend that bloom which they contribute to destroy. 
I’m not displeased at this interview ; exposing this fellow’s 
impudence to the contempt it deserves, may be of use to my 
design ; at least, if he can reflect, it will be of use to him- 
self. 


Enter JARVIS, L. 


Sir 1”. How now, Jarvis, where’s your master, my 
nephew ? 

Jar. At his wit’s end, | believe ; he’s scarce gotten ont of 
one scrape, but he’s running his head into another. 

Sir H7, How so ? 

Jar. The house has but just been cleared of the bailiffs, 
and now he’s again engaging tooth and nail in assisting old 
Croaker’s son to pateh up a clandestine match with the 
young lady that passes in the house for his sister. 

Sir #7, Ever busy to serve others. 

Jar. Ay, any body but himself. The young couple, it 
secms, are just setting out for Scotland, and he supplies 
them with money for the journey 

Sir HY’. Money! How is he able to supply others, who 
has scarce any for himself ? 

Jar. Why, thereitis ; he has no money, that’s true ; but 
then, as he never said no to any request in his life, he has 
given them a bill drawn by a triend of his upon a merchant 
in the city, which Tam to get chang’d 5 for you must know 
that Tam to go with them to Scotland myself. 

Sir 17". How! 

Jar. Itscems the young gentleman is obliged to take a 
different road from his mistress, as he is to call upon an 
uncle of his that lives out of the way, in order to prepare a 
place for their reception, when they return ; so they have 
borrowed me from my master, as the properest person to 
attend the young lady down. 

Sir #7. To the land of matrimony! a pleasant journey, 
Jarvis. 

Jar. Ay, but I'm only to have all the fatigués on’t. 
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Sir W. Well, it may be shorter, and less fatiguing, than 
you imagine. JI know but too much of the young tady’s fa- 
mily and connexions, whom [ have seen abroad. I have 
also discovered that Miss Richland is not indifferent to my 
thoughtless nephew ; aud will endeavour, though, | fear, in 
vain, to establish that connexion. Hut, come, the letter 
I wait for must be almost finished ; Vl let you further into 
my intentions, in the next room. [Eweunt, R. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—Croaker’s House. 


Enter Lorry, tL. 


Lof. Well, sure the devil's in me of late, for ranning my 
head into such defiles, as nothing but a genius like my own 
could draw me from. 1 was formerly contented to husband 
out my places and pensions with some deerce of frugality 5 
hut, curse it, of late | have given away the whole court re- 
gister in less time than they could print the title page; yet, 
hang it, why scruple a lie or two to come at a fine girl, 
when I every day tell a thousand for nothing. Ha! Honey- 
wood, here before me ! Could Miss Richland have set him 
at liberty ? 


Enter HONEYWOOD, R. 


Mr. Honeywood, I’m glad to see you abroad again. [I find 
my concurrence was not unecessary iu your unfortunate af- 
fairs. I had put things ina train to do your business ; but 
itis not for me to say what intended doing. : 

Hon. It was unfortunate, indeed, sir. But what adds to 
my uneasiness is, that while you seem to be acquainted with 
my misfortune, I, myself, continue still a stranger to my 
benefactor. 

Lof. How! not know the friend that served you ? 

fon. Can’t guess at the person. 

Lof. Enquire. 

Hon. \ have, but all I can learn is, that he chuses to re- 
main concealed, and that all enquiry must be fruitless. 

Lof. Must be fruitless ? 
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Hon. Absolutely fruitless. 

Lof. Sure of that ? 

Hon. Very sure. 

Lof. Then Pll be damned if you shall ever know it from 
me. 

Hon. How, sir! 

Lof. J suppose now, Mr. Hoveywood, you think my rent- 
roll very considerable, and that 1 have ‘ast sums of money 
to throw away ; T know you do. She world, to be sure, says 
sach things of me. 

Hon. Vhe world, by what T learn, is no stranger to your 
yenerosity, But where does this tend ? 

Lof. To nothing; nothing in the world. The town, to 
be sure, when it makes such a thing as me the subject of 
couversation, has asserted that I never yet patronized a man 
of merit. 

Hon. | have heard instances to the contrary, even from 
yourself. 

Lof. Yes, Honeywood, and there are instances to the 
contrary, that you shall never hear from niyself. 

Hlon Wa, dear sir, permit me to ask you but one ques- 
tion, 

Lof. Sir, ask me no questions: I say, sir, ask me no 
questions ; Vil be damu’d, if I auswer them. 

Hon. Y will ask no further. My friend, my benefactor, 
itis, it must be here, that I am indebted for freedom, for 
honour. Yes, thou worthiest of men, from the beginning | 
suspected it, but was afraid to return thanks ; which, if un- 
deserved, might seem reproaches. 

Lof. 1 protest | don’t understand all this, Mr. Honey- 
wood. You treat me very cavalierly, I do assure you, sir.— 
’Shlood, sir, can’t aman be permitted to enjoy the luxury of 
his own feelings without this parade ? 

Hon. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an action that adds 
to vour honour. Your looks, your air, your manner, all 
confess it. 

Lof. Confess it, sir! Torture itself, sir, shall never 
bring me to confess it. Mr. Honeywood, [I have admitted 
you upon terms of friendship. Don’t let us fall out; make 
me happy, and let this be buried in oblivion. You know | 
hate ostentation ; you know I do. Come, come, Honey- 
wood, you know I always loved to be a friend, and not a 
patron. 1 beg this may make no kind of distance between 
us. Come, come, you and I must be more familiar—Indeed 
we must. 

Hon. Heavens! Can 1 ever repay such friendship! Is 
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there any way >? Thou best of men, can [ ever return the 
‘obligation ? 

Lof. A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle ButJ see your heart 
is labouring to be grateful. You shall be grateful. lt would 
be cruel to disappoint you. 

Hon. How! Teach me the manner. Is there any way? 

Lof. From this momeut you’re mine. Yes, my friend, 
you shall know it—I'm in love, 

Hon. And can { assist you ? 

Lof. Nobody so well. 

Hon. {n what manner ? [’m all impatience. 

Lof. You shall make love for me. 

Hon. Aud to whom shall [ speak in your favour ? 

Lof. To a lady with whom you have great interest, I 
assure you. Miss Richland. 

Hon. Miss Richland ! 

Lof. Yes, Miss Richland. She has struck the blow up to 
the hiit, in my bosom, by Jupiter. 

Hon. Heavens! was ever anything more unfortunate ! It 
is too much to be endur’d. 

Lof. Unfortunate, indeed! And yet [can endure it, till 
you have opened the affair to her for me. Between ourselves, 
I think she likes me. [’m not apt to boast, but 1 think she 
does. 

Hon. Yndeed! but do you know the person you apply to ? 

Lof. Yes, | know you are her friend and mine: that’s 
enough. To you, therefore, | commit the success of my 
passion, Vl say no more, Jet friendship do the rest. | 
have only to add, that if at any time my little interest can 
be of service—but, hang it, PU make no promises—you 
know my interest is your’s atany time. No apologies, my 
friend, [’ll not be answered ; it shall be so. | Evit, v. 

Hon. Open, generous, unsuspecting man! He little 
thinks that | love her tuo ; and with such an ardent passion ! 
But then it was ever but a vain and hopeless one ; my 
torment, my persecution ! What shall ] do! Love, friend- 
ship, a hopeless passion, a deserving friend ! Love, that has 
been my tormentor ; a friend, that has, perhaps, distress’d 
himself, to serve me. [t shallbe so. Yes, | will discard 
the fondling hope from my bosom, and exert all my 
influence in his favour. Yes, I’m resolved. Let me but be 
the instrument of their happiness, and then quit a country, 
where I must for ever despair of fiuding my own. [Azit, rR 
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SCENE I1.-—.4 Room in Croaker’s House. A Table with 
writing materials, and Chairs. 


Enter, from door in flat, Ovivia and GARNET, who curries 
a Milliner’s Box. 


Oli. (R.) Dear me, I wish this journey were over. No news 
of Jarvis yet? 1 believe the old peevish creature delays, 
purely, to vex me. 

Gar. (L.) Why, to be sure, madam, [ did hear him say, a 
little snubbing before marriage would teach you to bear it 
the better afterwards. 

Ol. ‘To be gone a full hour, though he had only to get a 
bill changed in the city ! How provoking ! 

Gar. Vl lay my life, Mr. Leontine, that had twice as 
wuch to do, is setting off by this time from hisinn ; and 
here you are left behind. 

Ol. Well, let us be prepar’d for his coming, lbowever,. 
Are you sure you have omitted nothing, Garnet ? 

Gar Nota stick, madam. all’s here. Yet I wish you 
could take the white and silver to be married in. It’s the 
worst luck in the world, in any thing but white. [knew ae 
Bett Stubs, of our town, that was married in red ; and, 
sure as cggs is eggs, the bridegroom aud she had a ‘aif 
before morning. 

O41, No matter. [’:n all impatience till we are out of the 
house, 

Gar. Bless me, madam! i had almost forgot the wedding- 
ring !—The sweet little thing—I don’t think it would go on 
my little finger. And what if Ll put ina gentleman’s night- 
cap, in case of necessity, madam ? But here’s Jarvis. 


Enter JARVIS, L. 


Oli, [Crossing to him.| O, Jarvis, are you come at last? 
We have been ready this half hour. Now let’s be going. 
Let us fly ! 

Jar. Aye, to Jericho; for we shall have no going to 
Scotland this bout, I fancy. 

Oli. How! what’s the matter ? 

Jur. Money, money, is the matter, madam. We have 
got no money. What the plague do you send me of your 
fool’s errand for? My master’s bill upon the city is not 
worth a rush. Here it is; Mrs. Garnet may pin up her 
hair with it. 

Of, Undone! how could Honeywood serve us so? What 
shall we do ? Can’t we go without it? 

Jar. Go to Scotland without money ! ‘To Scotland with- 
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ont money! Lord, how some people understand geography ! 
We might as well set sail for Patagonia upon acork jacket. 

Oli. Sucha disappointment ! What a base insincere man 
was your master, to serve us in this manner. Is this his 
good nature ? 

Jar. Nay, don’t talk ill of my master, madam. I won't 
bear to hear any body talk ill of him but myself. 

Gar. Bless as! now think on’t, madam, you need not 
be under any uneasiness : I saw Mr. Leoutine receive forty 
guineas from his father just before he set out, and he can’t 
yet have left theinn. A short letter will reach him there. 

Ol. Well remember’d, Garnet; [Goes up to table to 
write. | Vil write immediately. How’s this! Bless me, my 
hand trembles so, [ can’t write a word. Do you write, 
Garnet; and, upon second thought, it will be better from 
you. 

Gar. Truly, madam, | write and indite but poorly. J 
never was kute at my larning. [Goes up to R. of the table 
and takes the pen.| But Pll do what [can to please you. Let 
me see. All out of my own head, I suppose? 

O%. Whatever you please. 

Gar, (Writing.| Muster Croaker—Twenty guineas, 
madam ? 

Oli, Ay, tweuty will do. 

Gar, At the bar of the Talbot tillcall’d for. Expedition 
—will be blown up—all of a flame—Quick, despatch— 
Cupid, the little god of Love—I conclude it, madam, with 
Cupid ; [love to see a love-letter end like poetry. 

Of. Well, well, what you please, any thing. But how 
shall we send it? 1 can trust none of the servants of this 
family. 

Gur. Odso, madam, Mr. Honeywood’s butler is in the 
next room ; he’s a dear, sweet man ; he'll do any thing for 
me. [ Crosses centre. 

Jar. He! thedog; he’ll certainly commit some blunder. 
He’s drunk and sober ten times a day. 

Ol. No matter. Fly, Garnet; any body we can trust 
willdo. [£wit Garnet, L.| Well, Jarvis, now we can have 
nothing more to interruptus. You may take up the things, 
and carry them on tothe inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis ? 

Jur. Softand fair, young lady. You, that are going to 
be married, think things can never be done too fast ; but we 
that are old, and know what we are about, must elope 
inethodically, madam. 

Oui. Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to be douc over 
agit -—— 
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Jar. My life for it, you would do them ten times over. 

oli. Why will ou talk so? If you knew how unhappy 
they make me— 

Jar. Very unhappy, no doubt: I was once just as unhappy, 
when | was goiug to be married myself. [1] tell you a story 
about that—— 

Oli. A story, when I’m all impatience to be away! Was 
there ever such a dilatory creature ! 

Jar. Well, madam, if we must march, why we will 
march: that’s all. Though, odds bobs! we have stil] forgot 
one thing we should never travel without—a case of good 
razors, and a box of shaving-powder. But no matter, I 
believe we shall be pretty well shaved by the way. [ Going. 





Re-enter GARNET, L. 


Gar. Undone, undone, madam ! Lcvossing toc.] Ah, Mr. 
Jarvis, you said right enough. As sure as death, Mr. 
Honeywood’s rogue of adrunken butler dropp’d the letter 
before he went ten yards from the door. There’s old 
Croaker has just picked it up, and is this moment reading 
it to himself in the hall. 

Oui. Unfortunate! We shall be discovered 

Gar. No, madam; dow tbe uneasy ; he ean make neither 
head nor tail of it. To be sure, he looks as if he was 
broke loose from Bedlam about it, but he can’t find what it 
means for all that. O Lud, he is coming this way all in 
the horrors ! " 

Oli. Then let us Jeave the house this instant, for fear 
he should ask farther questions. Ia the wean time, Gar- 
net, do you write and send off just such another. 

[ Ewveunt, Re 


Enter CROAKER, (with the letter.) L. 


Cro. Death and destruction! Are all the horrors of air, 
fire, and water, to be levelled only at me?) Am I only to 
be singled out for gunpowder-plots, combustibles, and 
conflagratiou >? Here it is—An incendiary letter dropp’d 
at my door. ‘* To Muster Crouker, these, with speed.” Ay, 
ay, plain enough the direction: all inthe genuine incen- 
diary spelling, aud as cramp as the devil. ‘‘ //%itA speed.” 
Q, confound your speed. But let me read it once more. 
[ Heads. ] “* Muster Croaker, as sone as yoew see this leve 
twenty guanes at the bar of the Talboot tell caled for, or 
yowe and yower eaperetion will be al blown up” Ah, but 
too plain. Blood and gunpowder in every line of it. 
Blown up! murderous doy! All blown ap! Heavens! 

E 
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what have I and my poor family doue, to be all blown up ? 
{ Reads.] ** Our pockets are low, and money we must have.” 
Ay, there’s the reason ; they'll blow us up, becanse they 
have got low pockets. [/teads.] ‘* Jt as but a short time 
you have to consider; for if this takes wind, the house 
will quickly be all of a flame.” (Inhuman monsters ! blew 
us up, and then burnus. ‘The earthquake at Lisbon was 
but a bontire to it [Heads.] ‘* Make quick despatch, and so 
no more at present. But iay Cupid, the little god of 
love, go with you wherever you go.” The little God of 
love ! Cupid, the little god of love, go with me! Go you 
to the devil, you and your little Cupid together. I’m so 
frightened, [scarce know whether | sit, stand, or go. Per- 
haps this moment I’m treading on lighted matches, blazing 
brimstone, aud barrels of gunpowder. They are preparing 
to blow me up into the clouds. Murder! We shall be all 
burnt in our beds ; we shall be all burnt in our beds. 


Enter Miss RIciLaNnb, R. 


Miss R. Lord, sir, what’s the matter? 

Cro. Murder’s the matter. We shall be all blown up 
in our beds before morning. 

Miss R. Vhope not, sir. 

Cro. What signifies what you hope, madam, when I 
have a certificate of it here in my hand. Wil] nothing 
alarm my family! Sleeping and eating, sleeping and eating 
is the only work from morning till night in my house. My 
insensible crew could sleep, though rock’d by an earth- 
quake ; and fry beef-steaks at a volcano. 

Miss R. But, sir, you have alarmed them so often 
already ; we have nothing but earthquakes, famines, 
plagues, and mad dogs, from year’s end toyear’s end. You 
remember, sir, itis not above a month ago, you assured us 
of a conspiracy among the bakers, to poison us in our 
bread ; and so kept the whole family a week upon pota- 
toes. 

Cro. And potatoes were too good for them. But why 
do [ stand talking here with a girl, when I should be 
facing the encmy without? Here, John, Nicodemus, search 
the house! Look into the cellars, to see if there be any 
combustibles below ; and above, in the apartments, that 
no matches be thrown in at the windows. Let all the 
fires be put out, and let the engine be drawn out in the 
yard, to play upon the housein case of uecessity. Heaven 
send we may be all alive this day three mouths ! 

[Harit, k. 
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Miss R. What can he mean by all this? Yet, why 
shouid I gui, when he alarms us iu this manner almost 
every day? But Houeywood has desired an interview with 
me in private. What can he mean ; Or, rather, what 
means this palpitation at his approach ? It is the first time 
he ever shewed any thing in his conduct that seemed par- 
ticular. Sure, he cannot mean to——but he’s here. 


Enter HONEYWOOD, L. 


Hon. 1 presumed to solicit this interview, madam, be- 
fore | left town, to be permitted - 

Miss R. Indeed ! Leaving town, sir ? 

Hon. Yes, madam; perhaps the Eiiadant, T have pre- 
sumed, I say, to desire the favour of this interview—in 
order to disclose something which our long friendship 
prompts. And yet my fears— 

Miss R. His fears! Whatare his fears to mine! [Aside.] 
We have, indeed, been long acquainted, sir; very long. Lf 
J remember, our first meeting was at the French Ambas- 
sador’s. Do you recollect you danced that night with the 
most awkward woman incompany, because you saw nobody 
else would take her out. 

Hon. Yes ; and was rewarded the next night, by dancing 
with the finest woman in company, whom every body 
wished to take out. 

Miss Rh. Well, sir, if you thought so then, 1 fear your 
judgment has since corrected the errors of a first impres- 
siou. We geuerally shew to most advantage at first. Our 
sex are like poor tradesmen, that put all their best goods 
to be scen at the windows. 

Hon. The first impression, madam, did indeed deccive 
me T expected to fiud a woman with all the faults of 
conscious flattered beauty. 1 expected to fiud her vain and 
insolent, But every day has since taught me that it is 
possible to possess seuse without pride, and beauty with- 
out affectation. 

Miss &. This, sir, is a style very unusual with Mc. Honey- 
wood ; and | should be glad to know why he thus attempts 
to increase that vanity, which his own lessons had taught 
me to despise. 

Hon. 1 ask pardon, madam. Yet, from our long friend- 
ship, | presumed I might have some ‘right to offer, without 
offence, what you may refuse without offending. 

Miss A. Sir! lL beg you’d reflect ; though, I fear, 1 shall 
scarce have any power to refuse a request of yours ; yet, 
you mav be precipitate: consider, sir. 

eg 2 
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Hon. Lown my rashness; but,as I plead the cause of 
friendship, of ene who loves—-don’t be alarmed, madam 
—who loves you with the most ardent passion ; whose 
whole happiness is placed in yon— 

Miss R. { fear, sir, | shall uever find whom you mean, 
by this description of him. 

Hon. Ab, madam, it but too plainly points him out ; 
thouch he should be too humble himself to urge his pre- 
tensions, or you too modest to understand them. 

Miss R. Well; it would be affectation any longer to 
pretend ignorance ; and, [ will own, sir, I have lony been 
prejudiced in his favour. It was but natural to wish to 
make his heart mine, as he seem’d himself ignorant of its 
value. 

Hon. Tsee, she always loved him [side.] 1 find, ma- 
dam, you’re already sensible of his worth, his passion. 
How happy is my friend, to be the favourite of one with 
such sense to distinguish merit, and such beauty to reward 
it. 

Miss RK. Your friend! sir. What friend ? 

Hon. M best friend—my friend Mr. Lofty, madam. 
I see your confusion, madam, and know how to interpret 
it. And since J so plainly read the language of your heart, 
shall IT make my friend happy, by communicating your 
sentiments ? 

Miss Rh. By no means. 

Fion. Wxcuse me; Timiust; J know you desire it. 

Miss R. Mr. Honeywood, let me tell you, that you wrong 
my sentiments and yourself. When I first applied to your 
friendship, | expected advice and assistance ; but now. sir, 
I see that it is vain to expect happiness from him, who has 
been so bad an ceconomist of his own; aud that | must 
disclaim his friendship, who ceases to be a friend to himself. 

[Hvit, R. 

Hon. How is this! she has confess’d she loved him, and 
yet she seemed to part in displeasure. Can [ have done 
any thing to reproach myself with ? No; | believe not 
yet, after all, these things should not be done by a third 
person ; I should have spared her confusion. My friend- 
ship carried me a little too far. 

{ Retires up the Stage a little. 


Enter CROAKER, lst. with the letter in his hand, and Mrs. 
CROAKER, 2nd. R. | 
Mrs. C. Ha,ha, ha! And so, my dear, it’s your supreme 
wish that I should be quite wretched upon this occasion ? 
Ha, ha! : 
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Cro. |Mimicking| Ha, ha, ha! and so, my dear, it’s 
your supreme pleasure to give me no better consolation ? 

Mrs. C. Positively, my dear, what is this incendiary 
stuff and trumpery to me? Our house may travel through the 
air like the house of Loretto, for aught I care, if ("m to be 
miserable in it. 

Cro. Would to heaven it were converted into a house 
of correction, for your benefit! Have we not every thing te 
alarm us? Perhaps, this very moment, the tragedy is begin- 
ning. 

Mrs. C. Then let us reserve our distress till the rising 
of the curtain, or give them the money they want, and have 
done with them. 

Cro. Give them my money!—Aud pray, what. right 
have they to my money ? 

Mrs. C. And gray, what right have you, then, to my 
gxood humour ? 

(ro. And so your good humour advises me to part with 
my money ? Why then, to tell your good humour a piece of 
my mind, [’d sooner part with my wife. Here’s Mr. Honey- 
wood ; see what he’ll say to it. My dear Honeywood, 
{| Honeywood advances between them,} look at this incendiary 
letter dropt at my door. It will freeze you with terror; 
aud yet lovey, here, can read it—can read it, and laugh. 

Mrs. C. Yes, and so will Mr. Honeywood, 

Cro. {f he does, [ll suffer to be hanged the next minute 
in the rogue’s place, that’s all. 

Mrs. C. Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; is there any thing 
more foolish than my husband’s fright upon this occasion ? 

Hon. It would not become me to decide, madam; but, 
doubtless, the greatness of his terrors, now, will but invite 
them to renew their villainy another time. 

Mrs. C. 1 told you, he’d be of my opinion. 

Cro. How, sir! do you maintain that [ shonid he down 
under such an injury, and shew, neither by my tears nor 
complaints, that | have something of the spirit of a man in 
me ? 

Hon. Pardon me, sir. You ought to make the loudest 
complaints, if you desire redress. The surest way to have 
redress, is to be earnest in the pursuit of it. 

Cro. Ay, whose opinion is he of now? 

Mrs. C. But don’t you think that laughing off our fears is 
the best way ? 

Hon. What is the best, madam, few can say; but I'll 
mMauutain it to be a very wise way. 

Cro. But we're talking of the best. Surely, the best way 

EB 3 
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is to face the enemy in the field, and not wait ull he plan- 
ders us in our very bed-chamber. 

Hon. Why, sir, as to the best, that—that’s a very wise 

way too. 

Mrs. C. But can any thing be more absurd, than to 
double our distresses by our apprehensions, and put it in 
the power of every low fellow, that can scrawl] ten words 
of wretched spelling, to torment us ? 

Hon. Without doubt, nothing more absurd. 

Cro. How! would it not be more absurd to despise the 
rattle till we are bit by the snake ? 

Hon. Without doubt, perfectly absurd. 

Cro. Then you are of my opinion ? 

Hon. Entirely. 

Mrs. C. And you reject mine ? 

Hon. Heavens forbid, madam! No, sure no reasoning 
can be more explicit than yours. We ought certainly to 
despise malice if we cannot oppose it, and not make the in- 
cendiary’s pen as fatal to our repose as the highwayman’s 
pistol. 

Mrs. C. O! then, you think I’m quite right ? 

Hon. Perfectly right. 

Cro. A plague of plagues! we can’t be both right. I 
ought to be sorry, or [ ought to be glad. My hat must be 
on my head, or my hat must be off. 

Mrs. C. Certainly, in two opposite opinions, if one be 
perfectly reasonable, the other can’t be perfectly right. 

Hon. And why may not both be right, madam? Mr. 
Croaker in earnestly seeking redress, and you in waiting 
the event with good humour. Pray, let me see the Ictter 
again. J have it. This letter requires twenty guineas to 
be left at the bar of the Talbot inn. If it be, indeed, an in- 
cendiary letter, whatif you and I], sir, go there; and, when 
the writer comes to be paid his expected booty, seize him ? 

Cro. My dear friend, it’s the very thing; the very thing. 
While I walk by the door, you shall plant yourself in am- 
bush near the bar; burst out upon the miscreant like a 
masqued battery ; extort a confession at once, and so hang 
him up by surprise. 

Hon. Yes; but { would not choose to exercise too much 
severity. It is my maxim, sir, that crimes generally pu- 
nish themselves. 

Cro. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, I suppose ? 
[Jronically.] 

Hon. Ay, but uot punish him too rigidly 

Cro. Well, well, leave that to my own benevolence. 
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Hon. Well, ido ; but remember, that universal benevo- 
lence is the first law of nature. 
‘ Eweunt Honeywood and Mrs. Croaker, i. 
Cro. Yes ; and my universal benevolence will hang the 
dog, if he had as many necks as a hydra. 
| Exit, v. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—4n Inn.— Table, with candles and chairs. 


Enter Ouiwia, and JaRVIs, R. 


Oli, Well, we have got safe to the inn, however. Now, 
if the post-chaise were ready— - 

Jar. The horses are just finishing their oats; and, as 
they are not going to be married, they chuse to take their 
own time. 

Gti. You are for ever giving wrong motives to my impa- 
tience, 

Jar. Be as impatient as you will, the horses must take 
their own time ; besides, you don’t consider we have got 
nO auswer from our fellow-traveller yet. If we hear no- 
thing from Mr. Leontine, we have only one way left us. 

Olt. What way ? 

Jar. The way home again. 

Of. Notso. [have made a resolution to go, and nothing 
shall induce me to break it. | 

Jar, Ay; resolutions are well kept when they jump with 
inclination. However, I'll go hasten things without. And 
PH call too at the bar, to see if any thing should be left for 
us there. Don’t be in such a plaguy hurry, madam, and 
we shall go the faster, I promise you. [Evit Jarvis, L. 


Enter LANDLADY, U. E. L. 


Lan. What! Solomon ; why don’t you move? Pipes 
and tobacco for the Lamb there.— Will nobody answer ? 
To the Dolphin ; quick. The Angel has been outrageous 
this half hour. Did your ladyship call, madam ? 

Oli. No, madam, 

Lan. \ find, as you're for Scotland, madam—But. that’s 
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10 business of mine ; married, or not married, I ask no 
juestions. ‘To be sure, we had a sweet little couple set off 
from this, two days ago, for the same place. ‘The gentle- 
man, for a tailor, was, to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor, 
as ever blew froth from a full pot. And the young lady so 
bashful, it was near half an hour before we could get her 
to finish a pint of raspberry between us. 

Oli. But this gentleman and [| are not going to he mar- 
ried, | assure you. 

Lan. May benot! That’s no business of mine ; for cer- 
tain, Scotch marriages seldom turn out. There was, of my 
own knowledge, Miss Macfag, that married her father’s foot- 
man.—Alack-a-day ! she and her husband soon parted, and 
now keep separate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

Oli. A very pretty picture of what lies before me. [{ Aside. 


Enter LEONTINE, R. 


Leo. My dear Olivia, my anxiety till you were out of 

danger, was too great to be resisted. 1 could not help 
coming to see you set out, though it exposes us to a disco- 
very. 
Oli. May every thing you do prove as fortunate. Judced, 
Leontine, we have been most cruelly disappointed. Mr. 
Honeywood’s bill upon the city has, it seems, been protes- 
ted, and we have heen utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leo. How! an offer of his own too ? Sure, he could not 
mean to deceive us. 

Oli. Depend upon his sincerity ; he only mistook the de- 
sire for the power of serving us. But let us think no more 
of it. T believe the post-chaise is ready by this. 

Lan. Not quite yet : and, begging your ladyship’s pardon, 
F don’t think your ladyship quite ready for the post-chaise. 
The north road is a cold piace, madam. IJ have a drop of 
as pretty raspberry as ever was tipt over the tongue. Just 
a thimble full, to keep the wind off your stomach. To be 
Sure, the last couple we had here, they said it was a perfect 
nosegay. Ecod, | sent them both away as good natured—- 
Up went the blinds, round went the wheels, and drive 
away post-boy, was the word. | Sue goes Off, U. ELL. 
Leontine and Olivia retire up. Lundlady returns almost im- 

mediately, with bottle and gluss. 


Enter CROAKER, X. 


Cro. Well, while my friend Honeywood is upon the 
post of danger at the bar, it must be my business to have 
an eye about me here. | think, I know an incendiary’s look ; 
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for, whenever the devil makes a purchase, he never fails to 
set his mark. - Ha! who have we here? [Leontine, Olivia, 
and Landlady advance, 1.\| My sou and daughter! What 
can they be doing here ? 

[ Crouker retires up on R. as they advance 

Lan. \ tell you, madam, it will do you good; J think I 
know, by this time, what’s good for the north road. It’s a 
raw night, madamu.—Sir-—— 

Leo. Not a drop more, good madam. [ should now 
take it as a greater favour, if you hasten the horses, for I 
am afraid to be seen myself. 

Lan. That shall be done. Wha, Solomon! are vou all 
dead there ? Wha, Solomon, T say! [Awit, dbuuling, L. 

Gil. Well, { dread lest an expedition begun in fear, 
should end in repentance.—Every moment we stay in- 
creases our davger, and adds to my apprehensions. 

Leo. ‘There’s uo danger, trust me, my dear ; there can 
be none: if Honeywood has acted with honour, and kept 
my father, as he promised, in employment till we are out 
of danger, nothing can interrupt our journey. 

Oli. T have uo doubt of Mr. Honeywood’s sincerity, and 
even his desires to serve us. My fears are from your 
father’s suspicions. A mind so disposed to be alarmed 
without a cause, will be but too ready, when there's a 
reason. 

Leo. Why, let him, when we are out of his power. 
But, believe me, Olivia, you have no great reason to dread 
his resentment. His repining temper, as it does no 
manner of injury to himself, so will it never do harm to 
others. He only frets to keep himself employed, and scolds 
for his private amusement. 

Oh. | don’t know that; but, ?m sure, on some occa- 
sious, it makes him look most shockingly. 

Cro. [Coming between them and discovering himself.) How 
does he look now ?—How does he look now ? 

OW. Ah! 

Leo. Undone 

Cro. How do 1 look now? Sir, | ani your very humble 
servant. Madam, | am your’s. What, you are going off, 
are you ? ‘Then, first, if you please, take a word or two 
from me with you before you go. Tell me first where you 
are going ? and, wheu you have told me that, perhaps, | 
Shall know as little as I did before. 

_Leo. If that be so, our answer might but increase your 
displeasure, without addiug to your information. : 
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Cro. I want no information from you, puppy: and you 
too, good madam, whatanswer have you got? Lh! [Ox r. 
a ery without, “stop him!) L think] heard a noise. My 
friend, Honeywood, without-—has he seized the incendiary ? 
Ah, no, for pow {| hear no more on’t. 

Leo. Honeywood, without! ‘Then, sir, it was Mr. 
Honeywood that directed you hither. 

Cro. No, sir, it was Mr. Honeywood conducted me 
hither. 

Leo. 1s it possible ? 

Cro, Possible! Why, he's in the house now, sir. More 
anxious about me, than my own son, sir. 

Leo. Vhen, sir, he’s a villain. 

Cro. How, sirrah! a villain, because he takes most care 
of your father? Vl not bear it. 1 tell you, (Il not bear it. 
Honeywood is a friend to the family, and J’ll have him 
treated as such. 

Leo. | shall study to repay his friendship as it deserves. 

Cro. Ah, rogue, if you knew how earnestly he entered 
into my griefs, pointed out the means to detect them, you 
would love him as | do. [.4 ery without, ‘stop hina ! Y R. | 
Fire and Fury! they have seized the incendiary: they 
have the villain, the incendiary in view. Stop him, top 
au incendiary, a murderer ; stop him! (wit, R. 

O41. Oh, my terrors! What can this new tumult mean ? 

Leo. Some new mark, L suppose, of Mr. Houeywood’s 
sincerity. But we shall have satisfaction: he shall give me 
instant satisfaction. 

Oli. It must not be, my Leontine, if you value my 
esteem, or my happiness. Whatever be our fate, Jet us not 
add guilt to our misfortunes—Consider that our innocence 
will shortly be all we have left us. You niust forgive 
him. 

Leo. Forgive him! Has he not in every instance betrayed 
us? Forced me to borrow money from him, which appears 
a mere trick to delay us: promised to keep my father en- 
gaged till we were out of danger, and here brought him to 
the very scene of our escape ? 

Oli. Don't be precipitate. We may yet be mistaken. 

Enter Postaoy, dragging in JARVIS, RK. 

Post. Ay, master, we have him fast enough. Here is 
the incendiary dog. I’m entitled to the reward; I'll take 
my oath I saw him ask for the money at the bar, and then 
run for it. 
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Enter HONEYWOOD, R. 


Hon. Come, let us see him. Let him learn to blush for 
his crimes. [Discovering his mistake.| Death! what’s here ? 
Jarvis, Leontine, Olivia! What can all this mean ? 

Jam Why, Vi tell you what it means: that 1 was an old 
fool, and that you are iny master—that’s all. 

Hon. Confusion ! 

Leo. Yes, siv, 1 find you have kept your word with me. 
After such baseness, ] wonder how you can venture to see 
the man you have injured. 

Hon. (Crosses to Leontine.| My dear Leontine, by my 
life, my honour— : 

Leo. Peace, peace, for shame; and do not continue 
to aggravate baseness by hypocrisy. | know you, sir, | 
know you. 

Hon, Why wou’t you hear me? By all that’s just, | 
Knew not— 

Leo. Hear you, sir! To what purpose ? | now see through 
all your low arts ; your ever complying with every opinion 5 
your never refusing any request; your friendship as 
common as a prostitute’s favours, and as fallacious ; all 
these, sir, have long been contemptibic to the world, and 
are Dew perfectly so to me. 

Hon. Ha! Contemptible to the world! That reaches 
me. | side. ] 

Leo. All the seeming sincerity of your professions, | now 
find, were only allurements to betray ; and all your seeming 
regret for their consequences, Only calculated to cover the 
cowardice of your heart. 

Enter CROAKER, out of orenth, R. 

Cro. Where is the villain?) Where is the incendiary ? 
[Seizing the Post-boy.] Hold him fast, the dog ; be has the 
gallows in his face. Come, you dog, confess ; confess all, 
and haug yourself. 

Post. Zounds! Master, what do you throttle me for ? 

Cro. [Beating him.} Dog, do you resist ; do you resist ? 

Post. Zounds! Master, I’m not he: there’s the man 
that we thought was the rogue, and turns out to be ove of 
the company. 

Cro. How! 

Hon. Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a strange 
mistake here ; [ find there is nobody guilty ; it was all an 
trror 3 entirely an error of our own. 

Cro. Aud I say, sir, that you're in an error ; for there’s 
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guilt and double guilt ; a plot, adamu’d, jesuitical, pestilen- 
tial plot, and I must have proof of it. 

Hon. Do but hear me. 

Cro. What, you intend to bring ’em off, 1 suppose; PI 
hear nothing. [Turns from him. 

Hon. (Crosses to Olivia.] Madam, you seem at Jeast calin 
enough to hear reason. 

Ol. Excuse me. [Turns from him. 

Hon. [Turns to Jarvis.) Good Jarvis, let me then ex- 
plain it to you. 

Jar. What signifies explanations, when the thing is done ? 

[ievit, R. 

Hon. Will nobody hear me? Was there ever such a set, 
so blinded by passion and prejudice! [Vo the Post-boy.] 
My good friend, I believe you’l] be surprised, when I assure 


you— 
Post. Sure me nothing—I am sure of nothing but a 
good beating. [Evit, R. 


Cro. Come then, you, madam, if you ever hope for any 
favour or forgiveness, tell me sincerely all you know of this 
affair. 

Oli. (t.) Unhappily, sir, ’'m but tou much the cause of 
your suspicions : you see before you, sir, one that with false 
pretences has stept into your family, to betray it: not your 
daughter— 

Cro. Not my daughter ! ae) 

O4. Not your daughter — but a mean deceiver—who— 
support me, [ cannot— 

Hon. Help, she’s going, give her air. [Crosses to Olivia. 

Cro, Ay, ay, take the young woman to the air ; | would 
not hurt a hair of her head, whose ever daughter she may 
be—not so bad as that neither. 

[Mreunt all but CROAKER, L. 

Cro. Yes, yes, all’s out; | now see the whole affair : 
my son is either married, or going to be so, to this lady, 
whom he imposed upon me as his sister. Ay, certainly 
so; and yet I don’t find it afflicts me so much as one might 
think. There’s the advantage of fretting away our mis- 
fortunes beforehand, we never feel them when they come. 


Enter Sin WiLuiaM, Ist, Miss RicHLaNnD, 22d, R. 


Sir H7. But how do you know, madam, that my nephew 
intends setting off from this place ? 

Miss R. My maid assured me he was come to this inn, 
aud my own knowledge of his intending to leave the 
kingdom suggested the rest. But whatdo T see? mv 
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guardian here before us! Who, my dear sir, could have 
expected meeting you here; to what accident do we owe 
this pleasure ? | Crosses, c. 

Cro. To a fool, ¥ believe. 

Miss #. But to what purpose did you come ? 

Cro. ‘To play the fool. 

Miss R. But with whom ? 

Cro. With greater fools than myself. 

Miss R. Explain. 

Cro. Why, Mr. Honeywood brought me here, to do 
nothing, now I am here; and my son is going to be married 
to [ don’t know who, that is here; so now you are as 
wise as | am. 

Miss R. Married! To whom, sir ? 

Cro. To Olivia; my daughter, as I took her to be; 
but who the devil she is, or whose daughter she is, I 
know no more than the man in the moon. 

Sir JP. Then, sir, | can inform you; and, though a 
stranger, yet you will find me a friend to your family : it 
will be enough at present, to assure you, that, both in 
point of birth and fortune, the young lady is at least your 
son’s equal. Being left by her father, Sir James Wood- 
ville-— 

Cro. Sir James Woodville! What, of the West ? 

Sir IF’. Being Jeft by him, 1 say, to the care of a mer- 
cenary wretch, whose ouly aim was to secure her fortune 
to himsclf, she was sent into France, under pretence of 
education ; and there every art was tried to fix her for life — 
in a convent, contrary to her inclinations. Of this [ was 
informed upon my arrival at Paris; and, as [ had been 
once her father’s triend, I did all in my power to frustrate 
her guardian’s base intentions. J had even meditated to 
rescue her from his authority, when your sou stept in with 
more pleasing violence, gave her liberty, and you a 
daughter. 

Cro. But I intend to have a daughter or ny own chusing, 
sir. A young lady, sir, whose fortune, by my interest 
with those that have interest, will be double what my 
son has a right to expect. Do you know Mr. Lofty, sir ? 

Sir W. Yes, sir; and know that you are deceived in 
him. But step this way, aud Pl convince you. 
[Croaker und Sir William retire up, and seem to confer. 


Enter HONEYWOOD, L. 


Hon. Obstinate man, still to persist in his outrage’ In- 
sulted by him, despis’d by all, I now begin to grow con- 
er 
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temptible, even to myself; and nothing remains hence~- 
forward for me, but solitude and repentance. 

Miss R#. Is it true, Mr. Honeywood, that you are setting 
off, without taking leave of your friends ? The report is, 
that you are quitting England. Can it be? 

Hon. Yes, madam ; and though 1 am so unhappy as to 
have fallen under your displeasure, yet, thank heaven, J 
leave you to happiness ; to one who loves you, and de- 
serves your love; to one who has power to procure you 
affluence, and generosity to improve your enjoyment of it. 

Miss R. And are you sure, sir, that the gentleman you 
mean is what you describe him ? 

Hon. 1 have the best assurances of it, his serving me. 
He does, indeed, deserve the highest happiness, and that 
is in your power to confer. As for me, weak and waver- 
ing as | have been, what happiness can I find but in so- 
litude ? What hope but in being forgotten ? 

Miss RK. A thousand ! to live among friends that esteem 
you, whose happiness it will be, to be permitted to oblige 
you. 

Hon. No, madam, my resolution is fix’d; and 1 can 
now speak with calmness of my former follies, my vanity, 
my dissipation, my weakness. | will even confess, that, 
among the number of my other presumptions, | had the 
insolence to think of loving you. But it is over, it was 
unworthy our friendship, and let it be forgotten. 

Miss R You amaze me! 

Hon. But you'll forgive it, 1 know you will; since the 
contession should not have come trom me even now, but 
to convince you of the sincerity of my intention of—never 
mentioning it more. { Going, L. 

Miss R. Stay, sir, one moment—Ha! he here— 


Enter Lorry, R. 


Lof. \s the coast clear ? None but friends. I have fol- 
lowed you here with a trifling piece of intelligence : but it 
goes no farther, things are not yet ripe for a discovery. 
I have spirits working at a certain board; your affair at 
the Treasury will be done in Jess than—a thousand years. 
—Mum! 

Miss R. Sooner, sir, I should hope. 

Lof. Why, yes, 1 believe it may, if it falls into proper 
hands, that know where to push and where to parry ; that 
know how the land lies—eh, Honeywood. 

Miss R. It is fallen into yours. 

Lof. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense, your 
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thing is done. [tis done, I say—that’s all. I have just 
had assurances from Lord Neverout, that the claim has 
been examined, and found admissible. Quietus is the word, 
madam. 

Hon. But how! His;lordship has been at Newmarke 
these ten days, 

Lof. Indeed! Then Sir Gilbert Goose must have been 
most damnably mistaken. I had it of him. 

Miss H. He! Why Sir Gilbert and his family have been 
in the country this mouth, 

Lof. This month! Jt must certainly be so -- Sir Gilbert’s 
letter did come to me from Newmarket, so that he must 
have inet his lordship there; and so it came about. I 
have his letter about me, I’) read it to you. [7'aking out a 
large bundle.] ‘Vhat’s from Paoli ot Corsica, that from the 
Marquis of SquilachiimHave you a mind to see a letter 
from Count Poniatowski, uow king of Poland ?—Honest 
Pon.——— [Searching.| QO, sir, what! are you here too? 
[Crosses to Sir 1’. who is on t-] Vl tell you what, honest 
friend, if you have not absolutely delivered my letter to 
Sir William Honeywood, you may return it. The thing 
will do withuut him. [Crosses back to Croaker, who is R. 

Sir JV. (1...) Sir, I have delivered it, and must inform 
you, it was received with the most mortifying contempt. | 

Cro. Contempt! Mr. Lofty, what can that mean ? 

Lof. Let him go on, let him goon, I say. You'll find 
it come to something presently. 

Sir W. Yes, sir, | believe you’ll be amazed, if, after 
waiting some time in the anti-chamber, after being survey- 
ed with insolent curiosity by the passing servants, | was at 
last assurcd, that Sir William Honeywood knew no such 
person, and [ must certainly have been imposed upon. 

Lof. Good ; let me die, very good. Ha! ha! ha! 

Cro. Now, for my life, I can’t find out half the goodness 
of it. 

Lof. You can’t. Ha! ha! 

Cro. No, for the soulof me; I think it was as confound- 
eda bad answer, as ever was sent from one private gentle- 
man to another. 

Lof. And so you can’t find out the force of the message ? 
Why I wasin the .house at that very time. Ha! ha! It 
Ne [ that seut that very answer to my own letter. Ha! 

a! 

Cro. Indeed! How! Why! 

Lof. In one word, things between Sir William and me 
must be behind the curtain. " party has manyeves. He 
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sides with Lord Buzzard, I side with Sir Gilbert Goose ; so 
that unriddles the mystery. 

Cro. And so it does indeed, and all my suspicions are 
over. 

Lof. Your suspicions! What, then, you have been sus- 
pecting, yon have been suspecting, have you? Mr. Croa- 
ker, you aud 1 were friends, we are friends no lounger. 
Never talk to me. It’s over; I say, it’s over. 

Cro. As I hope for your favour, | did not mean to offend. 
It escaped me. Don’t be discomposed. 

Lof. Zouuds, sir, but 1 am discomposed, and will be 
discomposed. ‘Lo be treated thus! Who ami? Was it 
for this [ have been dreaded both by ins and outs? Have 
] been libelled in the Gazetteer, and praised in the St. 
James’s ; have | had my hand to addresses, and my head in 
the print-shops, and talk to me of suspects ? 

Cro. My dear sir, be pacified. What can you have but 
asking pardon ? 

Lof. Sir, | will vot be pacified—Suspects! Who am J ? 
To be used thus, have I paid court to men in favour to 
serve my friends ; the Lords of the Treasury, Sir William 
Honeywood, and the rest of the gang, and talk to me of 
suspects! Who am I, I say, who am | ? 

Sir IV, [Crosses to him.| Since, sir, youre 80 pressing 
for an answer, Pll tell you who you are. <A gentleman, as 
well acquainted with politics, as with men in power: as 
well acquainted with persous of fashion, as with modesty ; 
with Lords of the ‘Treasury, as with truth 5 and with all, 
as you are with Sir William Honeywood. | am Sir Wil- 


liam Honeywood. — [Discovering his ensigns of the Bath. 
Cro. Sir William Honcywood ! 
Hon. (L.) Astonishmeut! my uncle! [ dside. 


Lof. So then my confounded genius has beeu all this 
time only leading me up to the garret, in order to fling me 
out of the window. 

Cro. What, Mr. Importance, and are these your works ? 
Suspect you! You who have been dreaded by the ins and 
outs: you who have had your hand to addresses, and your 
head stuck up in print-shops. If you were served right, 
you should have your head stuck up in the pillory. 

Lof. Ay, stick it where you will, for, by the Lord, it cuts 
but a very poor figure where it sticks at present. 

[ Retires up a little. 

Sir #. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now see how in- 
capable this gentleman is of serving you, and how little 
Miss Richland has to expect from his influence. 
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Cro. Ay, sir, too well I see it, and I can’t but say, I have 
had some boding of it these ten days. So I’m resolved, 
since my son has placed his affections on a lady of moderate 
fortune, to be satisfied with his choice, and not run the 
hazard of another Mr. Lofty, in helping him to a better. 

Sir W. Y approve your resolution, and here they come, to 
receive a confirmation of your pardon and consent. 


Enter Mrs. CROAKER, R. LEONTINE and OLIVIA, L. 


Mrs. C. Where’s my husband ? Come, come, lovey, you 
must forgive them. Jarvis here has heen to tell me the 
whole affair, and J say, you must forgive them. Our own 
was a stolen match, you know, my dear ; and we never had 
any reason to repent of it. 

Cro. 1 wish we could both say so: however, this gentle- 
man, Sir William Honeywood, has been beforehand with 
you, in obtaining their pardon. So, if the two poor fools 
have a mind to marry, I think we can tack them together 
without crossing the Tweed for it. 

Leo. How blest, and unexpected! What, what can we 
say to such goodness? But our future obedience shall be 
the best reply. And as for this gentleman, to whom we 
owe—— [Leontine with Olivia retire up. 

Sir #,. Excuse me, sir, if [ interrupt your thanks, as | 
have herean interest that calls me. [Crosses to Honeywood.] 
Yes, sir, you are surprised to see me; and 1 own that a 
desire of correcting your follies led me hither. I saw, with 
indignation, the errors ofa mind that only sought applause 
from others ; that easiness of disposition, which, though in- 
clin’d tothe right, had not courage to condemn the wrong. 
I saw your mind with a thousand natural charms: but the 
greatness of its beauty served only to heighten my pity for 
its prostitution. 

Hon. Cease to upbraid me, sir; I have for some time but 
too strongly felt the justice of your reproaches. And | have 
determined, this very hour, to quit for ever a place where I 
have made myself the voluntary slave of all. Yet, ere I 
depart, permit me to solicit favour for this gentleman ; who, 
notwithstanding what has happened, has laid me under the 
most signal obligations. Mr. Lofty—— 

Lof. [ Advancing, 8.) Mr. Honeywood, I’m resolved upon 
a reformation, as well as you. I now begin to find, that 
the man who first invented the art of speaking truth was a 
much cunninger fellow than | thought him. And to prove 
that [ design to speak truth for the future, I must now assure 
you, that yon owe your late enlargement to another ; as 
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upon my soul, I had no hand in the matter. So now, if any 
of the company has a mind for preferment, he may take my 
place. I’m determined to resign. [£zit rR. 

Hon. How have I been deceived ! 

Sir W. No, sir, you have been obliged toa kinder, fairer 
friend for that favour.—To Miss Richland. Would she 
complete our joy, and make the man she has honoured by 
her friendship happy in her love, I should then forget all, 
and be as blest as the welfare of my dearest kinsman 
can make me. 

Miss R. { Advances, r.] After what is past, it would be but 
affectation to pretend to indifference. Yes, I will own an at- 
tachinent, which, | find, was more than friendship. And 
if my intreaties cannot alter his resolution to quit the coun- 
try, I will eventry, if my hand has not power to detain 
him. [Offering her hand. 

Hon. [Crossing to her.| Heavens! How can | have de- 
served all this? How express my happiness, iny gratitude ! 
A moment, like this, over-pays an age of apprehension. 

Sir //’”. Henceforth, nephew, learn to respect yourself. 
He who seeks only for applause from without, has all his 
happiness in another’s keeping. 

Hon. Yes, sir, [ now too plainly perceive my errors. My 
vanity, in attempting to please all, by fearing to offend any. 
My meanness in approving folly, lest fools should disap- 
prove. Henceforth, therefore, it shall be my study to re- 
serve my pity for real distress ; my friendship for true 
merit, and my love for her who first taught me what it is 
to be happy. 

Cro. Well, now I see content in every face ; but heaven 
send we be all alive this day three months! 


SITUATION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE FAL- 
LING OF THE CURTAIN. 


Miss R. Hon. SinW. Cro. ‘Mrs. C. Leo. OLivia. 
R.] [x. 


THE END. 


EPILOGUE.* 


AS ORIGINALLY SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEY. 


AS PUFFING quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure, 
Thus on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 
For Epilogues and Prologues ou some friend 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 
And teazed each rhyming friend to help him out. 
An Epilogue, things can’t go on without it ; 

It cou’d not fail, would you but set about it. 
Young man, cries one (a bard laid up in clover) 
Alas, young man, my writing days are over ; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I ; 
Your brother Doctor there, perhaps, may try. 
What] ? dear sir, the Doctor interposes ; 
What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses ! 
No, u0, I've other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick Lane. 

Go, ask your taanayer—Who, me ! your pardon ; 
Those things are not our forte at Covent Garden. 
Our author’s friends, thus plac’d at happy distance, 
Give him good words, indeed, but no assistance. 
As some unhappy wight, at some new play, 

At the Pit door stands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug, 

His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes, 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 

He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 
But not a soul will budge to give him place. 

Since then, unhelo'd, our bard must now conform 
‘To bide the pelting of this pityless storm, 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Good-natured Man. 


* The Author, in expectation of an Epilogue from a friend at Ox- 
ford, deferred writing one himself till the very last hour. What is 
here offered, owes all its success to the graceful manner of the Actress 
who spoke it. 
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OBERON; 
OR; 
THE CHARMED HORN 


A ROMANTIC FAIRY TALE, 


iin Owo Acts. 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING COPY, WITH REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY D-G. 


To which are added, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST 0% THE CHARACTERS, 
ENTRANCES AND EXITS,—RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE 
PERFORMERS ON THE STAGE,—AND TIE WHOLE OF 
THE STAGE BUSINESS, 


As performed at the 


THEATRES ROYAL, LONDON. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A PORTRAIT OF MISS VINCENT, 
IN THE CHARACTER OF OBERON. 


JOHN CUMBERLAND, 2, CUMBERLAND TERRACE, 
CAMDEN NEW TOWN. 


REMARKS. 


THE Oberon of Wieland has given rise to several dramatic produe- 
tions upon the subject. It isa tale of Enchantment, in which Fairies, 
Elves and Genii—stecl-clad Knights, and fair Ladies, form the Dra- 
matis Persone. When to these powers of attraction, music and de- 
coration lend their aid, the illusion is complete; and fastidious must 
be the Taste that can refuse to be pleased, when the eombined ener- 
gies of the visible and invisible world are harmoniously blended, 
illustrative of the most delightful recollections of our youthful days 
——the enchantments of Fairy Jand. 

To what noble account have these supernatural agencies been turned, 
by the Master-hand of Shakespeare.—in ‘‘ The Tempest,"—-"* Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,”—and ‘‘Macbeth.” In these sublime concep- 
tions, the confines of the material world are too bounded for his high 
imaginings .—In the stately Masques of Ben Jonson, written for the 
oourt of King James the First, (James, a pedant, as some people call 
him; but, in truth, a man of deep learning himself, and the liberal 
patron of it in others,) what gems of true poctry are to be found, 
Indeed, the Bard appears to have laid the whole Fairy Kingdom under 
contribution, to furnish character and imagery suited to his sportive 
fancy. The Plot of Oberon is interesting ; it has none of those mon- 
strosities which distinguish that very terrific and meritorious repo- 
sitory of ‘ Diablerie,” the German school. The Spirits, with the 
exception of a little good-humoured mischief peculiar to the Elfin 
tribe, are ali of an amiable order. Lucifer, who has cf late been so 
much in request, forms no part of the Dramatis Personx—-a subject 
of congratulation in these times, as it affords us an agreeable respite 
from smoke and sulphur, and gives the link-boys (those never-failing 
attendants upon his Satanic Majesty) a ‘ high-day and holiday, 
though not a ‘Bonfire night !” 

The literary portion of this Entertainment is very creditably per- 
formed, though, as may be expected, it is necessarily rendered subscr. 
vient to scenery and music; the former of which is eminently 
beautiful, and the latter selected with some taste and judgment. 
The black marble grotto, with its sudden transition to a gorgeous 
palace, is admirably well contrived; and the illuminated gardens of 
the Harem, is really one of the most magnificent scenes we ever re- 
member to have beheld. The enchanted Horn, and the laughing 
chorus that succeeds it, together with the Caliph’s guards becoming 
motionless at the magic sound, are effective in the highest degree. 
As regards the performance, his Elfin Majesty, unlike most poten- 
tates, may, on the score of merit alone, claim precedence. 

The representative of this Lijliputian Ruler of the Fairy King- 
dom, Miss Eliza Vincent, is a child of eleven years of age, with a 
countenance and figure singularly beautiful. Her voice is melodious, 
and, for her extreme youth, powerful ; her enunciation is correct and 
clear ; and her action graceful and animated. She perfectly well un- 
derstands every sentence that she utters, and enters into the character 
with infinite epirit, shewing herself, in ner commands to her grotesque 
subjects, every inch a king!” Her first appearance before the 
public was at the Surrey Theatre, before she had attained her sixth 
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year, inthe Child, in“ The Ruffian Boy.” Her next principal cha- 
racter waa Geollry Hudson, the dwarf, in “ Peveril of the Peak.” 
Io the summer of 1824, she appeared at Sadier's Wells, acting a va- 
riety of parts, particularly the “‘ Actress of all Work,” in which she 
Sustained six different chatacters. Her merit, at length, attracted 
the attention of Mr. Elliston, who engaged her for a period of three 
years; and her first ajypearance upon metropolitan boards was in the 
Duke of York, in the tragedy of “ Richard the Third,” on that me- 
morable night when the fame, the fortune, and the splendid prospects 
of an Actor were sacrificed upon the altar of popular vengeance. 
Her performance of Albert, in ‘4 William Tell,” a character formerly 
played by another instance of precocious talent, Miss Clara Fisher, 
was distinguished by much good sense and feeling, and paved the way 
to her being invested with the magic wand of Oberon. How well she 
has proved herself worthy of this distinction, the applause of the 
public sufficiently testifies. 

It is quite out of the question to speak of Mr. Pope, in the Ca» 
liph, a part infinitely beneath the talents of this highly esteemed ve- 
teran of the British Stage. We are lying in wait for him in some 
character that distinguished his brighter days-—-we say brighter, be- 
cause we have witnessed Mr. Pope in the possession of powers, that 
no living actor, save one, would have deemed it prudent to play 
Othello with him, and stand the comparison. We remember an a- 
bortive attempt made some time since, to crush this worthy man in 
the Public Theatre ;—and we remember, too,—his sensible and man- 
ly appeal, to which the whole audience responded in a shout of ap- 
plause, mingled with indignation for the cowardly attack. To insult 
declining years, under any circumstances, indicates a base and de- 
graded mind ;—but to triumph over the decay of powers, that at one 
period so Jargely contributed to our rational amusement, is so utterly 
revolting, that, with all our love of order (‘‘ Heaven’s first law,” ae 
Pope says,) we could see the perpetrators introduced into the Pit in a 
way they would not desire to come into it again.* 

The tragedy of Mr. Bennett is exceedingly effective; it possesses 
all the magic influence of the enchanted Horn---we are convulsed 
with laughter—and the audience, Boxes, Pit, and (ialleries, join in 
the chorus ! Mr. Browne, (what a transition from the finical Fop, to 
the bearded Sherasmin!) isa characteristic representative of the 
faithful scrvant. The Ballet department merits great praise. We 
are no critics in dancing, and are at fault in technicalities, but we 
know what pleases us; and Mr. Noble aug ’his fair partners were, 
in our conception, every thing that could be desired. 

Such is Oberon—which is—and bids fair to continue, deservingly 
popular. G, 


* A fellow, by accident, once fell from the two shilling Gallery of 
old Drury Lane Theatre, into the Pit: Mr. Garrick generously paid 
the Doctor’s bill ;—and when, after his recovery, he waited upon the 
Manager to thank him for his kindness, Garrick gratified him witn 
a compliment in money, and gave him the freedom of the Pit, pro- 
vided he prowjged hever to come into it in that way again ! 








Costunte, 


‘ OBERON.—Flesh-coloured arms and legs, sandals, foil stone crown? 
white spangled muslin shirt, blue drapery. 


Ti TANIA.—Do. do. with white drapery. 


FAIRIES.—Similar dresses and wings, wreaths of roses round 
their heads. 


ELFIN SPRITES.—Red, yellow, blue and green, stocking-net 
dresses, trimmed with foil, and wings. 


PRINCE BABEKON.—Scarlet trowsers and vest, black velvet fly, 
elegantly trimmed, yellow boots and turban, and breast-plate. 


SIR HUON,—First dress: Brown romaldi, breast-plate, flesh legs, 
russet boots, brown cap and feather, Second dress: shirt of silver 
mail, silver helmet, flesh legs, and russet boots. 

SHE RASMIN.—First dress: flesh arms and legs, petticoat and dra- 
-pery of leopard’s skin, russet sandals, grey wig and beard. Second 
‘dress: yellow and gold armour. 

4 SADAK.—Black fly, trimmed with pink and gold, blue vest, and 
pink sash, chintz trowsers tied abovt the knee, flesh legs, red 
slippers, and chintz turban. 


THE CALIPH.—A long scarlet satin vest richly trimmed, spang- 
led white trowsers, yellow sash, purple velvet robe, trimmed with 
ermine, yellow boots, red and white turban. 

OMLAC.—Red striped trowsers, striped shirt, brown fly. 

SULTAN OF TUNIS.—White trowsers, green boots, gold tissue 
vest and sash, scarlet fly, and scarlet and gold turban. 

KALUGA.—White trowsers, sandals, yellow vest, red fly, sme 
white turban. 

CHAMPION.—Suit of armour, and helmet, 


CHARLEMAGNE.—Purple velvet robe, crown and sceptre (> 
ver tunic, &¢ 


AMANDA,—White leno dress with spangles, satin trowsers, turban, 
and drapery. (Second dress: plain brown dress, trimmed with 


yellow.) 


FATMA.—Scearlet satin petticoat richly embroidered, black vel- 
jvet embroidered bed gown. turban, blue trowsezs, and red shoes. 


Cast of the Characters, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, 1826. 


FAIRIES. 
Oberon, the King}«ossees eebeannee eeeecvreanees. ooo Miss Vincent 
Thistledown, Miss Zerbini. 
Sparkle, Miss Rayner. . 
Starshoot, Evfin Messengers. Miss Chikini. 
Mindseye, Miss Willmott. 
an eee Mesdames Bromfield, Lane, W. Lane, &c. 
Sage- Leaf er eG lele Rein ere ie ele: wel elerd ork avenece ereiere were es cecele Master Wieland. 
Titania, (the Queen) voceeseersreesecereereeceees Miss Macdonald 
Principal Arial Spivitgeesccccccccecceees Miss Povey and Miss Cubit. 
Invisible Spirits .++.0seerees Miss Nicol, Mrs. Tennant, Miss Gaskill, 
Miss Gould, Miss Southwell, &e. 
FRENCH. 
The Emperor Charlemagne: ss .cscceccevcsee cece Mr. O. Smith. 


Sir Huon of Guyenne, (a Knight Crusader) -.+-.-Mr. Bennett. 


Sheraamin, (the attached Servant of Sir Huon’s } Mr. Brown. 


late Father «oc cc cece uccc ccc ce cs wveccceen 
Sir Herbert, (Champion) of France--.+--+++++ «+-Mr. T. Blanchard. 
ARABIANS 
The Caliph of Bagdad -+-++e+ersrccevenaeeees e.My. Pope. 
The Prince Babekon, (Suitor to the Caliph’s ; 
Daughter) ------- aati Saat eid i : } un. Howell., 
Sadak, (Officer of the Harem) -+.+-sereeeccceues Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
Hunter de eses cece vecevere --Messrs. Yarnold, Comer, Nicoll, &e. 
Omlac, (a Sea Captain) crerrecsecvecesssees »++-Mr. Mercer. 
The Princess Amanda, (Daughter of the Caliph).-Miss Smithson. 
Fatma, (her Nurse) secre creer ce cece ceescsccesens Mrs. C. Jones. 


Principal Dancers -..-Mr. Noble, Miss Barnett, Miss Ryalls, 
Miss Ay Ryalls, &c. 


. TUNISIANS, a 
The Sultan of Tuinta --ee.ce seccccessccceee -»+Mr. Younge. 
Kaluga, (Captain of the Black Eunuchs)-+++..-+Mr. Ws Bennett. 
Fishermen- Ou eeeeeeeseerseansenveane ees ~My. G. Smith and Mr. Gibbon. 


Fisherman's Bo CRONE HEA ENE CESS ceeseesvcecv ose MiSs Carr. 


OBERON. 


ACT I, 
SCENE I.—<4 Romantic Landscape in Fairy Land. 


"TITANIA discovered reposing ona bed of flowers; lst wing R. 
groups of FAIRLES dancing and sporting around her during 
the following 


CHORUS (in the Air.) 


Fairies and sprites and Elfin fay, 
Trip it, trip it, trip it light and_ gay : 
Round Titania’s mossy couch 
Scatter, scatter sweetest flowers ; 
Bid each gloomy thought to fly 

Far hence from these bowers ; 

Let none but cheerful faces be seen, 
Lightly, brightly, smiling serene : 
Tune the merry jocund pipe, 

Bid the Echoes gaily sing. 

While we trace upon the turf 

Our light fairy ring 

Come, and take hands, ye fairies gay, 
Trip it, skip it, trip it away. 


Tit. (Rising.] Enough, enough, your antic sports give 
o’er, 
Vain is the dance ; the song can please no more— 
Hence, Elfin messengers, some tidings bring 
Of your dread liege, the mighty Fairy King. 
Thistledown. { Without, 2nd &. L.| At thy command, great 
Queen, we gaily go 
Where’er the wind can roam—the wave can flow. 


[Music, A Sprite runs in from 2nd £.1., and prostrates 
himseyf before the Queen. 
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Starshoot. [HW’ithout, 2nd 5. R.] Swift as the lightning 
darts through bursting clouds, 
Or gossip scandal greets the ear of crowds. 


{ Music. A Sprite runs in from 2nd E. R., and prostirates 
himself before the Queen. 
Sparkle. [JVithout, 3rd E. R.] To ocean’s depths we’l. 
sink—the moon bestride — 
Sail in a sound—or to the rainbow ride. 


[Music. 4 Sprite runs in from 3rd E. R., ana prostrates 
himself before the Queen. 
Mindseye. [Without 3rd . u.] High, low, far, near, 
around the world, or through it— 
Name but your will, we murmur not to do it. 


[ Music. 4 Sprite runs in from 3rd £. L., and prostrate 
himself before the Queen. 
Tit. In different courses take your searching flight, 
And weave a net about the carth ere night 
Bring back my Oberon, and for guerdon take— 
[Music of a distunt_horn is heard 
Invisible Choir. ’Tis he !—~’Tis he !—— 
Tit. But hark ! 
What sounds are those that bid the echoes wake ? 


CHORUS (in the Air.) 


From moorland, and valley, and mountain, 
Where day-light is dying away ; . 
From streamlet, from lake, and from fountain, 
Where moonbeams fantastical play ;' 
Oberon, Oberon, Oberon, come away. 
Oh haste to ‘Titania’s bower, 
And join in the sport of the dance, 
Drive thence the dull sorrows that lower, 
And bid rosy pleasure advance ; 
Oberon, Oberon, Oberon, Oberon. 
He comes to these regions of pleasure, 
He comes from the earth’s gloomy vale— 
Hail Oberon our guide and our treasure, 
Dread King of the Faires, all hail! 
Oberon, Oberon, Oberon, all hail ! 


[During which OBERON ascends from the earth on a 
Globe, the four Sprites dancing round him ; they kneel 
and assist him down ; after which he waves his ivory 
wand, and the Globe sinks.) 
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Obe. (L.) Peace, brawlers, all; your noisy mirth restrain ; 
It pleasures not, we are not in the vein— 
Fade, blooming flowers, to poison weeds give room ; 
Die, sunbeams, die, and leave the world to gluom. 
Tit. (r.) My gentle lord, say, what dark woes confound 2 
What slights provoke, what thousand ills surround ? 
Obe. Away, away, ye elves! where’er ye find 
Maid, widow, wife, to housewifery inclined ; 
Sour the thick cream, untwist the worsted clue, 
Snap the spun thread, and bid the lights burn blue ; 
Mischief ye love, and mischief may ye do. 
[The Sprites disperse joyfully, L.b.; the Dancing Fairies 
retire to the back of the scene. 
Oh, it provokes my spleen whene’er I roam 
To the green earth, where mortals find their home, 
Yn hall or hovel—every where to meet 
Unfaithful hearts and lips that breathe deceit ; 
Lovers that steep in flattery to the cars, 
And faithless wives with false repenting tears. 
Tit. Hush, my loved lord, where is your gallantry ? 
Who satirises woman, libels me— 
Obe. Nay, by my soul, suspicion I defy— 
This giant-heart shall instant burst and die, 
Wheue’er it harbours doubt or fear of you: 
But for the words I spoke, Pll prove them true. 
Lurking this afternoon, in hopes to shun, 
Beneath a pear-tree’s shade, the parching sun, 
Shortly gay Phillis and her spouse drew uear : 
He calls her darling—she, my love, my dear— 
He drains the cup where her ripe lip has been ; 
She quaffs another draught from lips unseen. 
Can scenes like these from memory depart, 
And leave no sting upon the generous heart. 
Tit. Oh, heed them not— 
To err’s the lot of all the human race, 
And man and woman share the foul disgrace. 
Obe. List to my tale :—the husband’s eyelids close, 
While, perched as lady-hird upon his nose, 
I break his sleep in time to view the kiss 
That fires his brain, and seals another’s bliss. 
But tho’ he may forgive—perchance forget— 
By Oberon’s power, the wife shall suffer yet. (Crosses to p.: 
Tit. Why agaiust woman all your vengeance flash 4 
Why to the weaker give the stronger lash ? 
Are husbands, lovers, wholly free from blame ?— 
Ia liberty your lot, and our’s but patient shame ? 
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Obe. One single honest man may yet be found, 
But he who wanders all the world around 
‘Yo find one honest wife, shall search in vain. [Crosses to L. 
Tit. King of the Fairies, ere we meet again, 
I'll prove thee wrong, or forfeit peace and life 
Select a husband true—J’ll find a faithful wife. 
Obe. Since your high mettle wills it so—Agreed— 
Henceforth a cold and separate life we lead, 
‘Till purer hearts shall expiate this impious deed. 
What ho !— | [ Crosses to R. 
Ye urchin fays, ye elfin sprites, draw near, 
And register the solemn oath I swear. 


Invisible Choir. 


We hear, we hear, we hear ! 
Monarch of Fairies, swear. 
[The whole Fairy Court surround them. 
Obe. By wy bright lily wand and magic throne, 
By my vast power that distant climates own, 
By all the spells that fiil mankind with wonder, 
Ourself and royal Queen, this instant sunder— 
Till by some chance a faithful pair be found, 
By virtue charmed, by honour firmly hound ; 
Warmed by pure love, and truth’s undying flame ; 
In weal or woe, eternally the same— 
Sv swears your king, with fervour wild and deep. 
Tit. So swears your queen, the sacred pledge to keep. 


[One of the Elves presents a sword of state, which is kissed 
by the King and Queen; another records the oathin a 
book, which they sign with golden letters—Obcron and 
Titania formally separate ; the characters ramge on either 
side, and exeunt, some flying, some on clouds, &c. during 
the following 


CHORUS. 


O’er adverse sea and shore our distant course we roam, 
And vow to meet no more, till faithful mortals guide us 
home. 
Then, hence, hence, hence ; farewell, fairy bowers, 
We quit your pleasures and your peace, your groves of 
blooming flowers. 
And till we meet again, our gay delights shall cease ; 
Farewell, ye fairy bowers, diatant now we roam ; 
Distant, distant, distant, far from fairy home. 
[Fairy Lund floats away, and discovers 


SCENE 11.] OBERON. ll 


SCENE IL.— The Forest of Lebanon— The mouth of a cave 
on L. side of Scene. 


MUSIC. 


The growling of a Tiger is heard. Enter BaBEKon in flight 
through an opening R. side of Scene. 


Bab. The deadly animal approaches—the terror of Bag- 
dad is at hand.— Alla, protect me from his fury! yet, how 
shall 1 escape him? Lost in the intricacies of this mazy 
forest, deserted by my followers—alone--what cana single 
arm expect to achieve against the destroyer of thousands ? 
Courage avails me nought, let desperation nerve ny arm !— 


MUSIC. 


[The Tiger enters through the opening Babekon attacks him, 
and is overpowered ; they go off struggling, 2nd. E. R.] 


Enter Sin Huon, i. 


Sir H. Ha! these are fearful odds! Though he be an 
infidel, he must not perish thus. Out, tristy sword, and 
save a fellow-man. 


MUSIC. 


[Six Huon rushes off, 2nd. E.R. Babekon and the Tiger are 
seen struggling through the opening and disappear, Sir 
Huon following. Babekon returns exhausted, followed by 
Sir Huon with the tiger’s head.} 


Behold your foe } 

Bab. (L.) The monster dead! How shall I thank thee— 
how repay my kind, my heroic deliverer ? 

Sir H. (r.) Art thou an infidel >—Forswear the impious 
title, and praise that Providence that blesses the true faith. 
I ama Christian knight, commissioned to blot out the race 
of barbarism : but the holy banner [ have sworn to serve, 
is glorified by mercy rather than the sword. Renounce 
the Turban, then, and be my brother. 

Bab. What! turn my back upon the Mosque, the Koran, 
and the Houri, to become a Christian dog ? 

Sir H. Hold, unbeliever! {[f thou wilt not adore, at 
least thou shalt not insult the sacred inspiration that has 
succoured thee-—[/s about to despatch him]—Yet, no !— 
i have saved thy life, and | am loth to take what J have 
given. Away, then; the hour of repentance may yet 
arrive. | [Puts uv his sword, and turns away. 
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Raber. (Aside.] Alla, forbid that it should come too 
late! [ will profit by this golden opportunity,—one Chris. 
tian victims gains more honour thau a score of monsters 
overcome—Die then, to seal my glory. [ Music. 
[ He is about to stab Sir Huon, whose back is turned towards 

him, when Sherasmin enters from the Cave, attacks him 

with his club, and drives him away L.] 

Sir H. Say, stranger, to whom and to what guiding star 
I owe this prompt deliverance ? 

She. That voice—those eyes—that figure—how like— 
how very like—T[/ooking alternately at Sir Huon, and towards 
the spot where Babekon went off.) The assassin escapes—he 
loosens the furnished charger from yon thicket—he mounts 
and rides away. I know these forest windings well ; I yet 
may overtake and punish him. [ Going. 

Sir H. Let him fly, some chance of fortune yet may 
yield the caitiff to my avenging sword ;and Huon has a heart 
to bear against—-—-— [ Takes off his helmet. 

She. Huon! it is,—itis—his father in each feature.—Yet, 
nO;it cannot be;—it is a cheating dream, to revive old 
Sherasmin’s forgotten tears. 

Sir H. Said’st thou Sherasmin? the faithful squire of 
ny much-honoured sire! By what protecting genius art 
thou preserved so long ? 

She. "Tis now some eighteen years since my loved lord 
sailed hither, a powerful Crusader. In the dread encounter 
that drove our Christian army hence, he fell—I closed his 
eyes, laid him on the bier, and weptan honest tear on his 
untimely grave. Comrades and countrymen, all routed 
and dispersed, I wandered here alone; and, sheltering in 
yon sequestered cave, by stratagems of witchcraft and be- 
wildered senses, | have escaped the Moslem’s scimitar, to 
yield asacred trust—a father’s blessing to his beloved son 
—to hail once more the liege lord of Guyenne—offer a 
grey-beard’s homage, aud contented dic. [alls at his feet. 

Sir H. Rise, worthy Sherasinin ; to me that homage is 
not due ; Guyenne, its castle, lands, and vassals, have becn 
torn from their rightful lord, who is now an outcast in the 
wide world’s waste, with nought but his good sword for his 
revenue ; yet, if you value Huon’s plighted honour, lend 
me a clue to reach, through these bewildering paths, the 
gates of Bagdad. 

She. "Vis but a short league hence; rest here awhile; 
and when the day is further gone, old Sherasmin, the 
forest-witch, shall be your guide, Jn,in, my lord; we will 
see Bagdad, anon. 
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Sir H. Know, Iam bound by oath to compass this within 
a brief space ; thou shalt learn all. On the festal day of 
May, when Charlemagne, surrounded by his Paladins, pro- 
claimed, as is his vearly custom, the gorgeous tournament, I, 
stepping just upon the threshold of my manhood, boldly 
ventured in the lists, and thrice bore off the prize. 

She. "T'was bravely done. 

Sir Hf. Alas! the triumph cost me dear—heated with the 
sport, and flushed by frequent quaffing from the emperor's 
mantling bowl, I took the challenge of his ireful son, 
Seharlot the Fierce, who long had been my envious rival ; 
the strife was long and desperate—In vain the trutpets 
spoke suspense of arms, in vain the Emperor bade the 
battle cease— blow followed blow like echo to the sound— 
we closed—a mortal struggle ensued: in an unguarded 
moment [ fell to earth—my adversary claimed the prize, and 
as a coward branded me. All reeking as I was, and stung 
beyond endurance at the blow, I rushed upon the prince 
with more than mortal strength, and, in one desperate 
effort, laid him a breathless victim at my feet. 

She. *P'was nobly done. 

Sir H, Short was my triumph, though complete, for 
hatred of my rival was the general feeling; but Charle- 
magne, e.raged by injured pride and his parental loss, 
arraigned me instantly, and in the presence of his assembled 
court fixed this my doom. Read, read, old man ; and learn 
what misery awaits your liege lord’s son. 

[Gives a parchment. 

She. (Reads.| ‘‘ Six Huon of Guyenne, for murder of the 
Prince Seharlot, is hereby banished from his native France on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Further, heis enjoined by sa- 
ered oath to visit Bagdad, enter the Caliph’s Palace, and kill 
his most honoured guest; io marry and convert the Caliph's 
daughter, and to cut from his beard a lock of silver hair ; then 
hastening back to Paris, if he return not on the unniversary 
of this fatal day with solemn vouchers to redeem this vow, tie 
lands and titles of his ancestors shail be void, and forfeit to 
the Emperor, who will award them to the victor at the next 
year’s tournament. Signed,—CHARLEMAGNE.” 
Zounds! ’tis a hard lot to become a bridegroom ; a cutter 
off of heads and beards, and a sprinkler of holy water, all 
inabreath. ~ 

Sir H. ’Tis harder still to do an age’s work within a 
week’s space ; yet, so am I compelled ; for know, by storms 
and trials hitherto detained, the eleventh moon has waned 
ere yet I reach the destined point. Hopeless is the task ; yet, 
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to redeem my oath, I must adventure ; and my prayer shall 
be, to fall not ere it is complete. 

She. ’Pshaw ! droop not thus. ’T'was a rash deed to kill 
the Emperor’s son, and a very rash oath have you sworn 
to expiate your offence ; but grey heads never grow on green 
shoulders: these hairs have brought cunning to my thoughts, 
if not wisdom to my brains; we will devise together. In, 
my brave young knight ; an hour’s repose will fit us for de- 
bate or danger ; who can say, if we tempt Madame Fortune 
-with a bold front, that we shall not frighten the faint heart, 
and win the fair lady. 

Sir H. Heaven speed me thro’ the task, though death be 
“ny reward, | Eeunt into the cuve, L. 


MUSIC. 
[ One of the trees opens R., and OBERON enters.) 


. Obe. Tis well, these moments are votidly spent, 
Here is a noble youth on glory bent— 
Glowing of purpose, valorous of arm, 
Pure in each thought, and decked with every charm. 
dim I select—my plot is well begun, 
Soon shall ‘Titania view my guerdon won,, 
And own herself and sex for evermore undone. 
Spirits of air, where’er unseen ye lurk, 
Attend and execute my journey-work. 
CHORUS of Fairies, in the Air. 
Oberon, Oberon, Oberon, 
Oberon, Oberon— 
[ Exit OBERON, into the Cave, t. 


SCENE III.—7he Border of the Forest, and distunt View 
of Bagdad. 


Enter SavAak, L. 


Hilliho! hu)loa!—will nobody answer me but the echo? 
Will nobody nod their heads to me but. the trees? Will 
nobody follow my steps but my own shadow ?—This is the 
way good-nature is requited. ‘The Prince Babekon, in 
order to obtain in marriage the daughter of my lord and 
master, the Caliph of Bagdad, undertakes, very valorously, 
to destroy the tiger that has so long been in the agreeable 
habit of eating up the truant boys and girls. Well, his 
highness, being a stranger to these parts, f, very good- 
naturedly, volunteer, at the Caliph’s command, to conduct 
him and his hanters to the haunt of the monster on the 
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other side of the forest; when, lo! the first sound of his 
voice strikes every boaster dumb, and no sooner does he 
stretch out his toes, than they all take to their heels ; and I 
have followed a good example. 

Hun. [From a distance v.] Hulloa! hilliho! This way, 
this way. 

Sad. This way indeed! No, no, masters—that rvay lies 
the city, and that way I go. Ihave been in the way ot 
danger long enough. Jam now on my way home; take my 
advice, and mend your ways as speedily as may be. 

Hun. [Entering i.) Hilliho! hilliho! 

Sad. Aye, aye,—you have a right to hollo lustily now, 
for you are out of the wood ; by the Mosque, you have fine 
ears for music, for one note of the tiger’s melodious song 
was enough to set you all dancing: if Il had the fiddling to 
you, "faith, ye should caper to some tune. But the Prince— 
where have you left your leader? 

lst Hun. We have sought him in every alley of the forest ; 
in vain we have shouted his name. 

Sad. There is no good got by calling names; he may be 
out of hearing, aye, und seeing too ; and his friend, the tiger, 
may be very unwilling to answer for his appearance just at 
the present moment. 

lst Hun. Alla, preserve him from the deadly monster ! 
’Gainst such a foe, in vain is mortal power. 

Sad, So you left him to become immortal and overcome 
his enemy by causing a fit of indigestion. Back, back again, 
if ye are men. Should ye return to Bagdad without tidings 
of your master, the Caliph may chance to alter your con- 
dition. 

2nd Hun. We have not heard the sound of his voice sincc 
we passed the cavern’s mouth yonder, in the very centre of 
the forest. 

lst Hun. Lead us to the cave ; we will follow, 

Sad. No; that’s a stretch of good nature that I never 
intend to pull again. The path is straight before ye ;— 
away back again to the cave; while I speed home, and en- 
deavour either to lengthen your lives or shorten your doom. 
For, be assured, if the prince returns not, this forest will be 
converted into a hanging-wood, and every mother’s son of 
ye will dangle on trees for treason. | 

2nd Hun. Follow, comrades, follow; one desperate 
effort yet may save us—let us nobly prosper, or nobly die. 

Hunters. To the cave~to the cave. [Eeunt Hunters, L. 

Sad. Away with ye. For my part lam resolved never 
to do agood-natured thing again ; since I find, that the only 
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reward one gets is, danger and trouble, and the very un- 
enviable title of a good-natured fool. [Awit RK. 


SCENE IV.—4 Black Marble Cave or Grotto. 


MUSIC. 


[Sir Hon discovered sleeping on a rude Couch covered with 
skins, (1») Sherasmin sleeping near him, onthe ground. (c.) 
A Table spread with Fruits, and an earthen jar filled with 
water. A Sprite flying over them, sprinkling the contents 
of a phial, Oberon waving his Wand on r.| 

Obe. Narcotic dew, distilled from midnight flowers, 
Sprinkled around, subdues their mortal powers ; 
And while soft sleep each eyelid gently seams, 
Fills their soft slumbers, with enchaunting dreams. 
Come, gentie harmonies, thy aid impart ; 
Like subtle ether, steal round Huon’s heart, 
And let him know love's joy, and feel love’s smart. 


[Music ts heard—the Cave changes to a gorgeous Palace— — 
the couch tua golden canopy—the table to a splendid 
board, furnished with vases and rare fruits. Sherus- 
min’s rude attire changes to a coat of mail; and Sir 
Huon’s dark armour becomes a suit of silver. A light 
vapour ascends, which, dispersing, discovers the Prin- 
cess Amanda. | 


SONG. 


Oh, haste thee, gallant Christian knight, 
To sad Amanda’s bower, 

Where Love’s own rose is blooming bright, 
And fate would mar the flower; 


Thy smile alone can cheer the gloom, 
That threatens its decay ; 

Thy balmy sigh restore its bloom, 
And waft the blight away. 


Then, haste thee to Amanda’s bower, 
And bid the canker fly— _ 

If Huon scorns the gentle flower, 
*Twill wither, droop, and die. 


Obe. Sir Huon of Guyenne, awake, arise! 
Chase the bright vision ’ere its memory dies ! 
Heed no resistance, dread no treacherous breast, 
Claim the fair maid, and venture to be blest. 
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To aid thy enterprize accept this boon— 

An ivory horn, whose sweet enchanting tune 

O’er mortal kind maintains the ample power, 

To sooth the darkest, charm the brightest hour,— 
Wake its soft notes, the augry passions fly, 

And laughter, soug, and dance, their place supply— 
Sound the loud blast, thy foes like statues stand, 
And Oberon’s self awaits thy dread command !— 
Away to Bagdad’s gate—-time swiftly flies, 

Sir Huon of Guyenne—awake ! arise! 


[ He hangs the ivory horn upon a jutting point of the eave 
r. and waves his wand—ihe Palace disappears, and the 
scene resumes its original appeurance ; the drecses, the 
Jruit, and the wine, alone remain unchanged. vit 
OBERON, L.] 


1 She. [H’aking] Heyday! how is this? Am I at home 
in my cave, or tele ted to enchanted lauds? Armour, 
too, and a sword! Oh, [ see clearly how it is; [am yet 
asleep and ee es, yes -or else, Jikely enough, [ 
have been asleep for these Bixtcetl years. aud am vow just 
waking from my trance. And sce, the protecting deity who 
has guarded my slumbers invites me to take refreshment. 
Here’s to his health, [drinks] in wine, too, as I live: after 
so long a thirst, methinks, the well remembered flavor 
wakes all iny energies, and bids my youth return. PH 
drink again. 

Sir H. Amanda! loved Amanda! Icave me not su soon. 
Huon will die to ransom thee. 

She. Huon! Amanda! hence dull torpidity ! Fly, cobwebs, 
from my eyes. Am lawake ? Am] alive ? Am 1a human be- 
ing ? Am J Sherasmin or not ? Sir knight, Sir knight, arise ; 
—arise, and tell me who Lam, what Lam, where I am, and 
whither [ am bound ? 

Sir H. Peace, I charge thee ! 1] have been in other worlds 
among the glorious and the blest. Why bid my eyelids 
open to the gloomy real, while yet the vision of deluded 
fancy flows bright and vivid on the mirror of my soul ? 
Speak, Sherasmin ; explain, say what means-—~ 

She. Faith, Sir "knight, T ain yet to learn particulars ; 
Certain itis, we have been, and yet we havn’t been ; we are, 
and yet we are not. ’Pshaw! ‘tis in vain to flounder in sur- 
mise; some friendly genius has taken us iu hand—be con- 
tae Here, take the flowing wine cup, press it to your 

fovered’ lips, drain the rich draught, and bless the hand that 
seut it. [ Gives the cupe 
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Sir H. Shall a Christian knight descen' from valout’s 
towering height, to court protection of an enchanter’s 
spell ? Or barter bright renown for magic powers ? Perish 
at once the thought and the temptation.—Huon is proof 
against your necromantic charms. 

[Throws down the cup ;—thunder. 

Hun. [Without, L.] Follow, follow. 

Sher. My lord, my lord, you know not what you do, nor 
what dark vengeance you may tempt; have you forgotten 
the Caliph—his guest—his davghter—the dream — the 
vision ?— 

Sir H. True, true; the traces of it are graven here in- 
delibly ; my heart has drank deep of the sweet delusion ; one 
sweeping flood of passion overwhelms my soul, blots out 
the past, and paints more glowing scenes. Through every 
danger 1’ll pursue my course ;—life, honour, all are value- 
less without the beauteous prize. Come, let us on to 
Bagdad—to Amanda. | have no other thoughts, no other 
hopes. 


| Takes a silver shield from the couch, on which the Crass 
is emblazoned, and puts on his helmet ;—as he is going 
off, the Hunters enter, v.| 

lst Hun. Stand, Christian, for your life; where is the 
Prince Babekon ? We have traced fim hither; the monster, 
vanquished by his arm, lies dead at the entrance of this 
cave. Give us our prince ; or die. 

Sir H. Infidels! I give ye defiance ; know, ’twas I that 
slew the tiger: if ye would seek the viler monster whom [ 
rescued from his fury—hence ; follow the example he has 
set ye, and save yourselves by coward flight. 

2nd Hun. We heed not the false assertioa,—yield; 
boaster ; the ’vantage is ours. Comrades, secure the un- 
believers. 


CHORUS. 
"Strike, comrades, strike-— 
Strike the vile deceivers. 
Seize, comrades, seize— 
Seize the unbelievers. | 
See the scymitar is bared, _ 
Yield, and life may yet be spared. 


Sherasmin, Away, away, your clemency we scorn. 
CHORUS. 


rhen strike the blow, 
That hurls them low. 
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Sherasmin, ‘The horn! The enchanted horn! 

[4 desperate struggle, in which Sir Huon and Sherasmin 
are disarmed—Sir Huon falls—Sherasmin breaks away, 
and snatches the horn, which he blows; the Hunters 
burst into immoderate fits of laughter.; 


CHORUS. . 
Strike the blow, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Sherasmin, Sir knight, no longer stay. , 


CHORUS. 
Hurl them low, ha, ha, ha, ha! 


Sherasmin, To Bagdad’s gates away. 
CHORUS. 
Strike, comrades, ha, ha, ha! | 
Seize, comrades, ha, ha, ha! 


{Sherasmin and Sir Huon cross and Exveunt L..-The Hun- 
ters, convulsed with laughter, on the R.} 


SCENE V.—The hall of the Culipl’s Paluce—an Ivory 
door leads to the Harem, up steps on each side, the door 
in centre. 


The Caliph is seated on a magnificent throne, in centre, 
attended by his Viziers, Emirs, Eunuchs, &e-—-A ballet 
ts performed, anda group of Dancing Girls alternately 
sprinkle the Caliph with essences, shower rose leaves 
around him, supply him with sherbet, and present the 
hovka. 


Cal. Why stays my daughter hence? She, whose bright 
beauty dazzles e’en the sun ; whose dulcet voice excels the 
Peri’s song ; whose breath is sweeter than amaranth just 
washed by summer showers. Knock at the Harcm’s ivory 
door, and bid her to our presence. 

MUSIC. 
[The Dancing Girls go up the steps, and open the door, and 
return wth FATMA. | 

Caliph. [Coming down to c.] How now! Fatma, where 
lingers my loved Amanda ? 

Fat. (x.) Beseech your highness to have patience; a 
marriage day is an overwhelming matter to a young maidens 
heart. I have not forgotten its sensations. Your highness, 
with your numerous wives, has made it almost an every 
day occurrence ; but my pretty princess is a novice: there 
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is many a ringlet yet to set in order; many a dimple to be 
studied ; and many an anxious throb to be set at rest. 

Cai. Peace, toothless babbler ; away, and send her 
instantly. 

Fat. ‘Toothless babbler !: Ungaflant compliment. Your 
highness, ] am dumb ; but you “have yet to learn that my 
sweet nursling is an “invalid ; she Is indisposed. Know, 
your lady daughter, reposing at the bath this morning, 
dreamt—— 

Cal. Dreamed what ?—speak. 

Fat. She dreamt a dream. Nay, your highness—she 
saw a Christian knight in silver suit—she heard soft 
music; she roamed in fairy bowers. In short, your high- 
ness, the pretty rosebud has waked with so many wild 
fancies, and such abundant sighs and tears, that ene would 
imagine she had fallen in love with a rainbow, and fed 
upon its shadow. Beseech you then—— 


Enter SAvAK, quarrelling with the Guards, 


Sad. ’Pshaw ! stand aside; I have news for eo Caliph 
of vast importance. Mighty son of the sun! Monarch uf 
the moon! And eighth star of the Pleiades! Forgive thy 
humblest slave 

Cal. How now! Of what would’st thou speak ? 

Sad. Of the Prince Babekon. 

Cal. Of him! what knowest thou ? 

Sad. Alas! nothing——'That is,—the tiger—the raven- 
ous tiger, my lord. We traced him to his den: with a 
hero’s heart I ventured, even within its portals. He 
growled—the hunters run. He became hot with rage— 
TI cool with courage--and found with sorrow. that the 








Cal. Sadak, darest thou impute the crime of cowardice 
to him who claims my daughter’s hand ? mwear this, and 
from this moment he shall be 
: Sad. Swear! why no, your highness, not Bucdy swear— 

ut 

Cal. Sayest thou he fled? 

Sad. Really, my lord, J—that is—as 1 naturally ran 
away myself, it was impossible for me to—but—— 

{Lhe Caliph turns away, Sadak following him, whispering. 

Fat. This will be rare news for my ladybird. Babekon 
has forfeited his promise; who knows what lucky stars 
may yet shine upon us. Vil to the Princess —here’s a 
charm to call the colour to her faded cheek, I'll warrant, 
or Fatma bas uo sicill in rose-leaves. | 

[Exit into the Harem. up R. Sstevs 
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Cal. [To Sad.} Hence, driveller, bring better tidings, 
or the bowstring is your doom. 

Sad. The bowstring ! please your hignness, 1— 

Cal. Hence ! 

Sad. Oh dear, [hrit, 1. 

Cal. Mutes, bring forth my daughter, and let our festival 
proceed. 


MUSIC. 


The Harem door opens. Enter AMANDA and numerous 
Attendants, down rR. steps. The CaLipH advances to 
meet her; she kneels; he raises her. 


Cul. (L.) Come to my breast, my joy, my riches, and my 
pride ; let not an idle vision of the fevered blood pour its 
unwholesome stain upon thy gentle breast, or dim this joy- 
ous hour. I[ have sworn to wed my daughter to the hero 
who shall destroy the terror of our peaceful city. If 
Bahekon redeems not his sacred plighted pledge, there 
are other hearts will prove themselves more worthy of her. 

4dman. (R.) My father is all goodness to his child: he 
will not rivet her obedient hand where her sad heart can 
never find a home. Yes, or my fancy swerves from rea- 
son’s just controul; or there’s a hero yet, who will forego 
all joys, assail all dangers, to win and save Amanda. 

(fside. 
Re-enter SADAK, L. 

Sad. Hecomes! he comes! Huzza! Miracles will never 
cease. Joy for me, Sadak ; and joy for the lovely princess. 

Cal. What means the slave ? 

Aman. Rest bodiug heart ; say—whom—— 

Fat. Aye, speak nephew ; who is coming ? 

Sad. I like to do a good-natured thing; and I would 
not have suffered any body else to tell the good news to my 
lady princess for a month’s leave to drink wine. [Trumpets 
sound, L-] Behold! The Prince Babekon is here! 


MUSIC. 
[.4dmandu kneels to the Caliph in supplication; he reptlses 


her. Prince BABEKON enters L., followed by the Hunters, 
carrying the tiger's head on a spear ; he kneels to Amanda.} 


Bab. Peerless idol of my soul, behold thy lover at thy 
feet ! Behold the price of thy refulgent smiles : circled by 
a thousand perils, and in the shadow of grim death itself, 
this hand, that claims eternal union with thine own, by 
Alla’s aid, has won the victory. 
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MUSIC. 
Sir Huon rushes on, v., and strikes the Prince. 


Sir H. Heaven paralyze thy traitor tongue, false villain. 
Thou hadst not courage for the task, nor gratitude to thank 
the hand that left thee nought to dread, nor to accomplish ; 
but thou hast now a mighty deed to do—a mighty crime to 
answer for. Draw, and defend thyself ! 

[Mustc. They fight—Rabekon falls into his Attendants’ 
arms, and is borne off, L.J 

Sir H, Thus, ever perish treachery and fraud! Now, 
Caliph, greet me to your lovely daughter. "Iwas I that 
slew your city’s terror. Redeem your promise then, and 
bless, with fair Amanda’s hand, Sir Huon of Guyenne. 

Cal. What! Yield my child to dwell in Christian lands ? 
—Mix the pure race, from Mahomet descended, with the 
polluting blood of Christian slaves ? Alla, furbid. Guards, 
protect your lord ; despatch the accursed unbeliever. 

Aman. | Throwing off her veil.| Hold! 1 conjure ye; 
my happy dreams are realized—Father, for Aranda’s 
sake— [Sir Huon crosses to her. 

Cal. Strike, 1 say!—strike both; but tear them first 
asunder ; [The guards force Sir Huon to i-] even in death 
the Moslem and the Christian blood shall never blend. | 

Aman. Que moment ouly—spare him, my father !—His 
blood and yours are mixed in my heart’s current—for sce, 
J thus resign Mahomet, and become his bride. 


[She kisses the Cross upon Sir Huon’s Shield, which 
during his fight with Babekon, he has thrown down on &.] 


Cal. Guards! protect your lord, and do your duty 


MUSIC. 


[Six Officers attack Sir Huon, who defends himself for 
a moment, but is overpowered by the number, and seized. 
The Guards all point their spears, and the Blacks their 
bows and arrows, when Sherusmin enters vL. and blows a 
violent blast on the charmed Horn: the whole party become 
motioniess, in the positions they filled at the moment. Obe- 
ron enters Rr. and touches Amanda, Sir Huon, Sudak, and 
Fatma. Amanda and Sir Huon rush into each other's 


arms. } 


Obe. Your bark lies ready in the bay ? 
Speed to Gallia’s shore! away ! 
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MUSIC, 


[ Zxeunt Oberon u., conducting Sir Huon, Amanda, She- 
rasmin, Fatma, and Sadak—Fatma and Sadak, laughing 
heartily at the Caliph and his Guards, &c. 


END OF ACT 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—< Coral Grotto, opening to the Sea,—OBBRON 
discovered usicep ona bank. n. 


INVISIBLE CHORUS. 


Daylight dies along the shore,. 
Sunset beams are seen no more— 
Luna mounts her car, 
To give the world her siiver light ; 
And many a spangle star 
Bedecks the purple robe of night. 
Awake—awake, resume thy powers 
Oberon !—’tis the fairy hour. 
Obe. [Waking.| Thanks, dainty spirits! faithful watch 
ye keep ; 
‘The fairy day begins when mortals sleep ; 
‘The moment is at hand. 
Behold, the lovers’ bark upon the wave 
Securely rides, o’er many a hero’s grave. 
Shall I permit them thus in peace to steer ? 
No—Slaves of my sovereign will, draw near, draw near ! 


MUSIC. 


Enter four Sprites, .., and six Fiends with torches, R. 


Hence! 

Summon me the whirlwind—the tempest dire— 
Boil up the ocean—rend the skies with ire—- 
Come, raging storms—tranquillity be hence— 
Dangers draw near—their trials shall commence! 


[He waves his wand ;-—the Fairies fly about with 
his directions.} 
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Chores of Bees and Fiends, 

Blow, whirlwiad, blow ; 
Flow, torrents, flow ; 

Dash, surges, dash ; . 

Flash, lightnings, flash ; 

Roll, deadly thander ; 

Split the bark asunder! 

[ Thunder, lightning, wind, hail, and rain, are heard. 


Behold, the elements obey, 
The deed is done-—away, away! 
{ Oberon, Fuiries, Sc. disappear 


SCENE IL.—4 tide waste of waters. ct vessel is seer. 
wrecked in the distance ; from which a raft floats towards 
the front. bearing Sin Huon, AMANDA, OMLAC the Cap- 
tain, and Saitors. The storm continues. 


Oml. Vain are our efforts ; the whelming surges spurn 
our feeble strength. Alla, protect us! we have no other 


hope. 
Sail. To the bottom, to the bottom, with the unbe- 
liever ! [ They are about to hurl Sir Huon overboard. 


Aman. Forbear, forbear! Be imine the lot. Hf one 
must be devoted, let Amanda die, to save from adverse 
chance the object of her love. 

Omi. It must not be—you are our Caliph’s child—we 
will preserve you. 

Sail. Away, away, to the bottom with him! .,, 

Sir H. Amanda—farewell for ever !—Now, welcome 
death ! and happy is my fate, so it may save Amanda. 

[ He leaps overboard, 

Aman. Amanda’s only safeguard is in ber Huon’s arms. 
We will sink together. [She leups after him. 


[The storm rages; Sir Huon and Amanda are seen endea- 
vouring to climb the distant rocks ;—the raft retires = 
a thick cloud descends in front. 
inter TITANIA, L. 
Tit. Relentless Oberon, thy spells are vain, 
Thou can’st not sunder love’s eternal chain ; 
Chase then thy adverse frown-—let rancour cease ; 
Own thyself wrong, and take thy oath’s release. | 
: [ Distant thunder. 
Still obdurate —then shall it be my care 
‘Yo calm the tempest, and preserve the pair. 
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Come, sweet Zolian notes, fron: brighter spheres, 
Such as are waked to sooth immortal ears, 

Lull the rude blast~ make smooth the ruffled ware, 
And charm the lovers from their ocean grave. 


[Sue waves her wand—the music of harps and flutes is 
heard in the clouds—the tempest dies away—Ezit Tita~ 
nia R—the vapour disperses, discovering a view on the Coast 
of Barbary—~Sir Huon supporting Amanda lying on a 
bank.] 


Sir H. Can this be death? How chill—how cold !— 
Sure, there’s a milder passage to the realms of peace than 
such a dreary grave as this. Here lies my loved Amanda, 
faithful to her husband’s side! How pale and motionless, 
yet lovely still as is the drooping Ify of the stteam. Ha !— 
Was not that a sigh? Yes, adeep one ; sure she breathes— 
she lives-~she lives! Heaven, thou art kind, and I am 
grateful! Alas! her parched lip is quivering with the 
agony of returning life. Oh! for a drop of dew, to mois- 
ten it! Yet here, alas! no succour is at hand ; the barren 
rock, the briny flood, alone surround us. Ah! either 
bewildered sense deceives me, or yonder is an orange grove. 
Itis, itis! Jsee the golden fruit upon the bough; more 
welcome to my vision, now, than mines of precious ore. 
Amanda, my beloved, this is a rugged pillow for such ten- 
der limbs ; but Huon flies to rescue and restore thee. 


[#Te leaves her on the bank and exits, 2nd E. L.—Pause-— 
Music— Enter, at the opposite side, the Sultan of Tunts, 
with his Viziers, Pachas, Guards, &c. 2nd. Ee R. with 
palanquin. | 


Sul. The angry storm is past : command our pinuace to 
the port; pursue we on shore our progress to the city. 
Pachas and Agas of my guard, proceed. Tunis is distant 
but -a little space ; we may reach it ere meridian day. 
Hold! what have we here ?—a woman! no, by the crescent, 
’tis a divinity!—some sleeping goddess of the waters stand 
back, andlet my dazzled eyes bend low in adoration. How 
calm that look !—how sweet that breath! ’tis the odour of 
asummer evening breeze, wafted o’er violet beds; that 
sigh is like the airy song of ocean’s shells. Alla, thou hast 
given mea prize indeed, more costly than the produce of my 
empire’s circuit ; a sunbeam that would cheer a desert; an 
ambrosial cup that Mahomet himself might ,cuvy me, 
Slaves, the palanquin! [7%ey advance.) With gentle touch, 
place her upon ity silken pillows [They place her]. Now 
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to the Harem; among its thousand beauties, this deity 
shall reign supreme. Onward! 
[ Aveunt, bearing Amanda, t. 


MUSIC. 


Sir H. (Without, 2. #. u.] Amanda! loved Amanda! 
thy Huon comes. [/néers.] Here is store of comfort for 
thee,— oranges avd dates. Gone! sure, on this spot I left 
her! She has, perhaps, revived, and wandered on the shore. 
—Eyes, strain your vision to the verge of sight~-it is in vain. 
Amanda! itis thy husband calls! She hears me not: this 
is a keener blow than fate has hitherto inflicted. To die 
with her, was bliss—to lose her, brings despair. Amanda ! 
Amanda! where art thou ? Reason and thee are flown to- 
gether. [Hovit L 


SCENE III. 4 Panorama of the Hurbour of Tunis, with 
Vessels, &c. 


Ener Fishermen and Boy, with Nets, U 


GLEE. 


See, the stormy cloud is past, 
The waves no longer swell ; 

Bring the net, ’tis time to cast, 
And bid to home farewell. 


From day’s first dawning, till the twilight dies 
Along the shore, onr watery Course we roam : 
And laugh at dangers, if our toil supplies 
A frugal store for kindred friends at home. 


Let wordly knaves, with cunning baits, betray 
Their fellow mortals to distress and cares ; 

The honest fisher scorns to make such prey, 
And trusts in Alla to escape their snares. 


lst. Fish. There,—bear a hand, boys !—-the day wears. 
Soho! a strange sail yonder on the beach; the mast gone 
by thehoard. And see! the cross upon the flag! Away! 
boys! the Christian is a good customer, and pays well.- 

2nd Fish. Stay, the crew is landing—they approach. 

Enter SHERASMIN conducting FAYMA, L 

She. Bear up! old lady-- though we have had a rough 
night; see, the sun is up, and we are on dry land again. 
So! masters; is there shelter to be found, beneath any of 
your roofs, for strangers ? 
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Ist. Fish. Aye, truly ; we have suffered too often, to shut 
our doors against the voyager, in storms. Yonder stands 
my hat upon the hill, Boy, lead the strangers in, and give 
them our best fare. 

She. Bravely said, master fisherman! This is Tunis, or 
I mistake? Faith, if | were the Sultan, your reverence 
should be lord admiral of the cock boats, and purveyor of 
shrimps. as long as that grizzly chin kept above land and 
water. 

Ist. Fish. Hat ha! [love a merry heart dearly. 

She. And {, a generous one: your kindness shall not 
pass without reward. 

lst. Fish. ’Pshaw! our cabin isa poor, and a Small one ; 
but we have riches and room enough, for unpaid kinduess, 


Enter Savak, L. 


Sad. Is there room enough forme? Sadak, ex-gentle- 
man usher to the Caliph’s Harem, and whipper-in extra- 
ordinary of the biack Eunuchs? Oh! that Thad kept my 
offices and my stomach by staying at Bagdad ; these stormy 
adventures have entirely upset the one and turned out the 
other. Here's a condition—here’s an escape—here’s a pre- 
serve for a half and half Mussulman. ; 

Fat. Aud here’s a pickle fora lady 10 waiting to a prin- 
cess ;—not a dry thread outside, nor a warm corner in. 

2nd. Fish. We have had a roaring night, that’s certain. 

Sad. Aye, and a pouring morning, that’s certain too. 
Since midnight, there has hardly been hands enough on 
board to bale out the water ; and scarcely sufficicut roow, 
between the clouds and the sea, for our vessel to kick about 
in—gsuch motion and commotion—such storms without— 
such qualins within. 

Fat. Poor lady Amanda!—1 hope she has fared better. 
But since we lost sight of Sir Huon’s vessel, | vow, the 
thought of her danger has made me sick at heart. 

Sad. And { swear, our own has made me sick at the 
stomach. ; 

She. Fear not; the ship that bore Sir Huon, and his 
bride, is twice our size and strength. He, lover, like, de- 
parted with only two thirds of his vow accomplished ; I 
returned, and cut a lock from off the Caliph’s beard. Our 
little bark, unable to buffet with the stormy waves, has hap- 
pily made this shore; and here we halt for refitting ane 
provision. Master Admiral, though your kindness will no' 
accept a bribe, your service may be hired |hope? 

lst, Fish. Aye, aye ; business is one matter ; hospitality 
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another.—Our labour is at your command.—Bear a hand, 
boys, and tow the disabled bark into the harbour. 
[ Exeunt Fishermen, t. 
She. ’Tis well. Away to the hut, ye couple of fresh- 
water croakers—I had said frogs, but that I] should disgrace 
my countrymen—away to the hut, and comfort your gaunt 
appetites ; we will meet anon ; and to morrow, if our la- 
bour speed, we hoist our sail anew, and bid farewell to Tu- 
nis. [£vit, following Fishermen, L. Fatma, Sadak, and 
Boy, R. 


SCENE IV. Interior of Fisherman’s Hut.—The Sultan’s 
March is heard without. 


Enter FarMa and Boy, door R. of flat. 


Fat. It is a fine show ; by my hopes, arare show! Horse 
and foot, silks and scymitars, palanquins and pikes, 
marchings and counter-marchings, a show fit for the Ara- 
bian Nights. I protest, the bustle, the music, and the 
sight of so many fine tall handsome-looking fellows, has: 
driven all my troubles out of my head. You say, boy, it is 
the Sultan ? 

Boy. His highness is returning from his winter circult 
of the empire; the Janizaries and the gay folks from the 
palace have but just joined the cavalcade at the outer gate. 

fat, A cavalcade, indeed ; fitto charm a pair of eastern 
eyes, though dimmed with sorrow. Why was not my ne- 
phew, Sadak, here ?—-why did he loiter behind us ? — and the 
Sultan, to turn his bright eyes and his beautiful black-beard 
so graciously towards me: he’s a fine man, and, [’]l be 
sworn, a courteous one. I have not felt so comfortable 
since I left Bagdad. 


Enter Ka.uGa and siv Black Slaves, door r. of flat. 
Kal. What, ho! within! Where is the old. wrinkled 
dame, whom folks call Fatama ! _ 
Fat. Eh! what would you, intruder ? 
Kal. Talk not of intrusion. I am the Sultan’s officer, 
old madam. 


Fal, His highness might have chosen a civiller person 
to the situation. 

Kai, Civil ?—there is not a more civil personage in all this 
military country. Rascals, isit not so? [The Slaves bow.] 
Yes, yes ; lam obliging to all, and I oblige every body to ac- 
knowledge it. Now, say instantly; for my time is too 
valuable to be wasted thus,—are you called Fatma ? - 
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Fat. 1 am ;—what then, master saucy ? Know, that I am 
lady in waiting to a princess. 

Kal. No matter, | am a man of business; but to hear 
your story is no part of it—The Sultan demands your 
presence at the Harem—I dont admire his taste, but ] must 
obey ; Slaves ! bear her hence. 

Fat. What, me ?—impossible—ran, urchin, to my ne- 
phew, Sadak. [Hait Boy, R. 

Kal, Resistanee is vain. Slaves, 1 say —— 

Fat. Why, you surely won't force me against my wil: ? 

Kal. Force you ; no, certainly, only you must go. And as 
for your will, if you are obstreperous, | trust you have one 
ready made, for the bow-string is a summary mode of 
settling one’s affairs. 

Fat. Mercy on us !—But it cannot be. No, no, Mr. Pert, 
the Sultan, your master, shall know.— 

kal, The sultan, our master, does know everything. The 
new Sultana he has brought to ‘Tunis scems to know every 
thing, too ; she spied you through the rose-coloured curtains 
of the palanquin—the kind-hearted Sultan yielded to her re- 
quest. If we don’t fulfil it, our heads will answer for the 
omission ; if your name be Fatma, you must accompany us. 
Slaves, bear her hence. 


Fat. Help, help ;—oh that I had lost my eyesight or my 
scnses, rather than to have peeped at your cavalcade ! 

Kal. Treason and sedition !—think of the bowstring, old 
grannam ; the Sultan, bless his mightiness, is of a most 
yielding disposition ; bat he will be obeyed. 

Fat Help, Nephew Sadak,-—Sherasmin,—will nobody 
assistan unfortunate widow lady, in a trying moment? 
What will become of me?) What will become of my poor 
Amanda without me? 

Kal. Away, away. [ Mreunt dragging her off, Door R. of flat. 


dinter SADAK, R. 


Sad. Aunt Fatma !—oh, it cannot be true ; aunt Fatma! 
it is impossible, such a discreet, orderly, wel] disposed lady ; 
auut Fatma, [ say—where are you? [searching about.) Not 
here ; no where to be scen, no where to be heard—she is too 
foud of talking, to remain silent a whole minute; faith, 
then, my eyes have uot deceived me, and the asherman’s 
boy has told truth. Yonder goes the Sultan to his Harem ; 
and yonder, in spite of her grey hairs, and her affectionate 
nephew, goes aunt Fatma, in apalanquin, byhis side. AhtT 
have athought. Nobody will suspect my having cast off the 
turban, while [ have it on my head. Here is the wond er 
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ful horn ; I popped it under my cloak in the storm. If 
aunt Fatma be promoted, I may share her good fortune ; 
but if I find her in trouble, look to it, my most illustrious 
Sultan of Tunis. [ like to do a good-natured thing : and by 
the sun, and the moon, and their family, the seven stars, 1711 
do my best to blow you and all your court into as pleasant a 
piece of stone-masonry as any in your dominions. 

[Ewit, Door R. of flat. 


‘SCENE IV. .4 Pass among the Cliffs, overhanging the Sea. 
Enter Sin Huon, v. 


Sir H. Search isin vain. In vain 1 listen ; in vain I call. 
Amanda hears me not; she answers not. Her gentle voice, 
like the airy song of hope,’no longer breathes its melody o'er 
my sad soul. Some demon, envious of our happiness, has 
chilled, with deadly blight, our budding joys, and snaptthe 
chain that held two faithful hearts. Must I] still cling to 
lite, when all the worldis but a blank ? No. Come, death ; 
come, oblivion ; ye are welcome, for Amanda is lost to me 
for ever. [ls about to fall on his sword, 


Enter SUERASMIN, R. 


She. Not so, not so—she lives—she is within our reach. 
For shame, for shame! put up your sword, and save it for 
a nobler purpose ? | 

Sir H. Am lawake? Isthis another cheating vision of the 
fiend that mars my peace ? Say, where am I? What new 
spell hangs above my head? 

She. Hold, not too many questions ata time: to the first, 
1 answer, by what chance, or what means, I know not, you 
are in Tunis. ‘To the second—that Amanda is at.this mo- 
ment in the Sultan’s Harem. 

Sir H,. Amanda safe! it is impossible. 

She. By my faith,’tis true. The music and the pomp 
drew me from my path, to view the Sultan's cavalcade. I 
saw the procession enter the Harem gates; a hand beck- 
oned me; it was Fatma’s; I looked again ; Amanda’s eye 
beain’d on me through tears ; it was a look of supplication ; 
my hand flew instinctively upon my sword’s hilt. Buta 
monitor, within, whispered me to glance upon the thousand 
guards whose scymitars surrounded them. | I returned a 
look that told them what I felt and wandered here, in 
thought, to use the old man’s better weapon—discretion. 

Sir H. 'Think not Duke Segewyn’s son will tamely follow 
that example. Lead me instantly to the tyrant’s gate. 
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Though myriads oppose, J’ll venture in. On tothe Harem! 
[Going towards 0. P. 

She. Pause, noble heaft ; impetuosity may ruin us. Re- 
pose awhile in yonder hut, where we may form our strata- 
gems. Night clouds draw near, Sadak will assist us, the 
horn, too, must not be forgotten. Our bark will be refitted 
*ere the setting sun ; and, at the midnight hour 

Sir H. ‘Till midnight is an age. Away away! the bark, 
the horn, all aids avail me not in such a moment 

She. {Detaining him.] Yhink of your fair Guyenne; of 
Charlemagne—think of your vow. 

Sir H. It is accomplished, and for the emperor’s tyrant 
edict, | hold it cheap : for vain will be my honours or my 
birthright, if Amanda share them not. Unhand me, then : 
new vigour rushes into every limb, the hlood of heroes 
kindles in my veins, my richest patrimony is my unsullied 
sword. My brightest honour shall be to die in virtues 
cause. To the trial—to the rescue. [Lavrit, R. 











SCENE V.—The illuminuted Gardens of the Harem. 


[Te Pulace Gates on one side, (1..) the Garden Gates on 
the other, (R.) towards the back isa Puvilion in the 
midst of a Lake, the approach to which is by two 
richly ornamented Bridges-—numerous vases of flowers 
and tripods, with lanterns, adorn the scene—the moon- 
light and distant illuminated Palace are reflected in the 
Lake ; and the whole scene abounds with Eustern splen- 
dour and luxury. Kaluga and Slaves discovered 
making preparation. | 


Enter at the garden Gates, R. Slaves,— Eunuchs ,—Mutes, 
Dancing Girls,— Ladies of the Harem,—Janizaries, 
Pachas, Agas ; the SULTAN, and AMANDA, attended 
by Fatma, &e. 


Sul. Lovely being of a brighter world, behold the para- 
dise that Tunis yields, to sheltcr the divinity of her Sultan’s 
soul. A thousand slaves attend your will; a thousand 
guards protect the walls, that casket my best treasure. 
Here, all that dazzles, all that pleases, shall be thine. The 
happy chance that placed your old attendant within our 
power, has given me room to shew how readily | obey your 
wishes ; —~fear not to naine them all.—The coffers of Tunis 
shall exhaust their spoil to pleasure her future queen, 

Fat. Spoken as acourteous loyer, and a prince. 
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Aman. Vain are your proffered glories: pomp caunot 
light the palid cheek with siniles, nor pleasure heal a bro- 
ken heart. If you would win my favor, or command my 
gratitude, give me retirement, solitude, and the grave. 

Sul. Mahomet forbid !—Yet, if retirement be your plea- 
sure, in yon pavilion be your wish indulged. Who dares 
polluie the sanctuary, dies. There with your nurse, beguile 
the sad remembrance of your woes, and shut out all the 
universe, save heaven and me. Slaves, conduct your Sul- 
tana to the pavilion—affairs of moment call ine for a space 
to the Divan ; meantime, let all your arts combine—the 
dulcet song, the graceful dance—all that may prove your 
apt devotion—and please or solace her, who holds your 
monarch for her slave—farewell, Amanda !—light fly the 
moments till we meet again ! 


MUSIC. 


[The Suan presses Amanda’s hand—Kaluga and Mutes 
conduct her and Fatma to the pavilion, 3rd 6. lL 
the Sultan enters the patuce gates with Pachas, 2nd £. L. 
Agas—Janizaries, &e.—Mutes, with drawn sabres, 
guard the gates on either side—a_ ballet is performed, 
accompanied by luies and obocs: mm the course of the 
dance, the charmed hornis sounded without, in a low tre- 
mulous tune=—the dancers puuse—then renew the dance 
— il is sounded again-—sleep overcomes the whole party— 
Sadak appears on the wall of the garden, with the horn; 
he sounds again—the guards at the gates sink to the 
ground, some lean on the vases, &c. and others lie on 
the banks of flowers—the lights are gradually dimmed, 
——the flowers and plants droop—-Saduk descends.} 


Sad. 'There’s as pretty a lullaby as ever cradled a nur- 
sery of grown babies, or set the moon to sleep before her 
time. Myaunt Fatma always praised my ear for music ; 
but she never dreamed of my proficiency in the art. Nota 
single auditor, but nods approbation—not an eye or taper, 
but is eclipsed by its brilliance—nota nose but joins in the 
harmony. By St. Denis, a very pretty accomplishment 
this—here are a score or two of tongues silenced, and a 
joint stock company of sleeping partners, produced in a 
breath—aye, and such agreeable ones that 1 could find in 
my heart to fall aslecp myself, in such a pleasant firm— 
but that my aunt Fatma might chance to scold me fora 
sluggard. Where shall I seek her ? Not among the dancers 
or her dancing days are over—ror among the musicians, 
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for I am the only musical genius in the family ; aunt Fat- 
ma'—’tis your nephew Sadak—no answer—pshaw! she is 
asleep, as well as all the rest. Yonder 1 spy a light ; it may 
be in her bed-room—at least I’I] peep. 


MUSIC. 


[Goes to the Pavilion, just as Fatmu leaves it with the 
taper tohich has been glimmering in the window.] 


Sad. Gone—extinct—sure it must have been a will o’the 
to lure me into some disagreeable quagmire or other: 
have a care, Sadak—who knows what may be hanging over 
thee. [He passes behind the Pavilion, 
Fat. [ Appears on the bridge.| The magic of the horn 
has sent every inquisitive eye to sleep, except my lady prin- 
cess’s and my own—Sherasmin must be at baud. Sure I 
hear footsteps:—No,; allis silent. Sherasmin, where are 
you? Speak. "Tis Fatma.— 

Sir H. | Without, r.] Die, slaves of a tyrant master [Noise ; 
he bursts open the gurden gate, and enters.) Amanda, | am 
here, to save thee. 

Fat. Hush! sir knight—the moment is a happy one—my 
lady is in yonder pavillion,—hasten to her-—not a moment 
is to be lost. [Sir Huon goes to the Pavilion.) Sheras- 
min, where are you? fortune smiles on the princess 
and her knight— Do not let us wait for her frowus. 

[She goes out at the garden gate, x. Sadak having passed 

across the bridge. | 

Sad. 1 begin to to think I am on a fools errand—not a 
glimpse of light remains to guide me—the pavilion doors 
are locked—nobody answers to my call—what is to be 
doue? If I remain much longer the charm will die away; 
aud then what will become of me? Already, I begin to 
repent me, for my courage is oosing out at every pore. 


Re-enter FATMA, R. 


Fat. As Tiive, Sadak ! [ Runs to him. 
Sad. Oh, the devil! [Blows a blast on the horn—-Futma 
becomes petrified.| Who have we here? Whoever it is, I have 
settled their business—Eh ! zounds ! ’tis aunt Fatina ; here’s 
a mistake—what is to be done? Oh, that nature had made 
me a little stronger, or her a little more portable !—to re- 
move her, is impossible. 
a" [The Princess and Sir Huon appear on the bridge. 
Sul. (Without, t.] What ho! Kaluga! unbar the palace 
gates. 
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“Sadak. One way alone remains to save her. J] remem- 
ber, Sherasmin woke all the monuments at Bagdad by a 
gentle note upon the horn ; yet if [ try it, all the rest will 
wake—[ The lock of the Palace gates is heard opening.| There 
is no hope left. 


[Sounds the horn just as Sir Huon and Amanda approach 
the garden gutes—the Junizaries rush in and seize them ; 
theSultan and Attendants enter at the opposite gute—every 
body wakes—the lanterns, &c. are re-tllumined. Suaduk 
and Fatma are made prisoners—Tableaw.} 


SCENE VI.-—7he Caverns beneath the Harem. 


Enter SuERASMIN, teounded and bloody. 


She. Through legions I have fought my way to this dark 
haant of misery and death, yet is my search unfruitful. 
Hither the tyrant and his victims proceeded; [ must have 
missed the path. Ah, yonder is another passage. One 
effort more ; perchance 1 yet may reach them. Sir Huon, 
Amanda —let me save ye, ’ere I dic, or let us perish together. 

[He climbs to an opening above, and exit. 


Enter SULTAN. 


Sul. (u.) Slaves, bring here your prisoners : their lives are 
forfeit to our offended laws. 


Enter Sin HUON and AMANDA, guarded, L. 


Strike, slaves, and hurl the Christian to his fate. 

Aman, {Falls at his feet.) Oh, spare him! spare him! 
he is my hushand. 

Sul, He is my prisoner—my victim—yet, for thy sake, 
my lovely one, he shall have mercy. Christian, the lawof 
Mahomet devotes to death the wretch who dares to break 
the Harem’s privacy. Hear me—resign Amanda, absolve 
thy marriage vow, and take thy life, a safe passport to thy 
native shore—speak ; dost take my clemency ? 

Sir H. At such a price Elysium were too dear; and life 
from thee, base tyrant, would be unworthy my acceptance. 

Sul. Insulting slave ! thou shalt repent thy mad defiance. 
Away, to death ! nm 

Aman. Hear me, I conjure you—by the love you have 
proffered, by the vows you have pledged to me, I entreat 
you, hearme! Has my boasted influence so soon decayed ? 

Sul. Thy charms are yet the idol of my soul—my pas- 
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sion is unchangeable as nature’s doom ; yet I carmot share 
the bosom where an unbeliever reigus. Hear me, Aman- 
da—the throne of Tunis is at thy feet; pomp, power, and 
riches, are within thy grasp. Swear to be only mine 
and— 

man. Never ! 

Sul. The Christian’s life is in thy hands ; by thy fiat he 
lives or dies. 

aman. \t is adesperate effort—yet—he must die Bare 
barian, 1 scorn thee and thy proffered throne—the hearts 
that heaven has joined, man cannot sunder. Life with 
dishonour would become a load--but coustancy shall make 
your vilest torments as a feather. 

Sul. Ungrateful fair ; love, unrequited, turns to deadly 
hate ; thou, too, shalt perish, even in the Christian’s sight. 
Slaves, lead them to their doom: revenge shall now be 
gratified. [ Music. Exit Sultan, i. 

Aman. That doom is merciful. Wuon, farewell, for 
ever ! 

Sir H. Virtne like this shall have its recompence beyond 
the skies ! 

(Sir Huon and Amanda are torn asunder. Amanda is 
led to a cell one side, v., Sir Huon on the other, Rr. 


Re-enter SULTAN, with the Charmed Horn, t. 

Sul. Hold, Christian! The hopes on which, perchance, 
you have relied, even to this bitter moment, are now ex- 
tinguished ; ‘behold, the charmed horn is mine! Yon 
abject slave has bartered it for miscrable life-—your doom 
is now decided. Yet, once again, | offer ye my clemency ; 
take it, and let Amanda still be mine. 

Sir H. Tyrant! uever ! 

Amun. Never, so help me, heaven! 

Sui. The fatal die is cast; slaves, hurl high your 
scymitars o’er their devoted heads, and wait the signal to 
strike the blow—that be my happy and triumphant task. 
Yes, the horn, on whose enchantinent they relied, shall 
sound their knell. 

MUSIC. 
Enter SUERASMIN, at the opening above. 

[He leaps down just as the Sultan raises the Horn to his 

lips— Struggle—te Sultan is overcome—Sherasmin 
blows a blust—~the Sultan and his Slaves sink in flames. 


Sherasmin evults, and follows the lovers off. The scent 
breaks and discovers 
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‘SCENE V.—The Tent of Charlemagne. 


CHARLEMAGNE in c. surrounded by his Paladins, Nobles, 
and Ladies. 


Char. ’Tis the appointed hour; bid our Herald once 
more proclaim the imperial edict—If Sir Huon of Guyenne 
return not to redeem his lands and honours, they are forfeit 
to the knight who gaius from our good champion here the 
vantage in this day’s encounter. 


[The Trumpet sounds—Enter a Knight, armed cap-a-pie 
L. He throws down his Gauntlet, the Challenge is accepted 
—Combat—the Champion falls, and is borne off, Uu— 
Shouts and flourish of trumpets. 


Char. Say, stranger knight, who has so gallantly ob- 
tained the prize? Who claims Sir Huon’s patrimony ? 
[The Knight takes off his vizor, and discovers himself to 
be Sir Huon. esa: 
Sir HW. Himself has won it—and with ¥f 
tain his right. Behold the Caliph’s daughter; ¢ 
Amanda, L.} now Guyenne’s fair duchess. 





Enter SQeRasMINn, with the beard, and turban. 
She. The prince’s turban, and the silver beard. 


[Flourish and shouts—the Curtains of the Tent are drawn, 
and discover a distant view of Paris, with the gorgeous 
array of the French Army and Knights, in gold and silver 
armour. Charlemagne joins the hands of Sir Huon and 
Amanda.) 


CHORUS 
Hence, sorrow ! hence, care ! 
Hail, happy, happy pair! 
Pride is humbled—envy dies, 
And constancy obtains the prize. 


THE END 
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The Lord of the (Manor. 


What, in the name of sorcery, is this ¢ 


My son in 


soldier's accoutrements? I shouldn't have been more surprised if 


he had been metamorphosed into a fish. 


Sir John. 
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REMARKS. 


If we estimate dramatic productions, as Bibhomaiiacs do 
books, --by their rarity; a@ good Opera is of all others the 
most valuable, it being difficult to select more than siz in 
our language, that are fairly entitled to that distinction— 
“Phe Beegar’s Opera’—(superior to any operain aay lan- 
guage) “The Duemna’’—* Love in a Villace’— The 
Maid of the Mill’ and—“ The Lord of the Manor”?—the 
contest for the sieth would then lie between Fontain- 
bleau,” and ‘‘ The Castle of Andalusia,” 

Strictly speaking, ‘© The Lord of the Manor,” like ‘* The 
Duenna,’ ranks more as a musical comedy, than as a 
comic opera; the sengs being subordinate to the dialogue, 
and not the dialogue to the songs—both pieces, if divested 
of their music, would be interesting comedies, and for this 
reason—that the music is confined to the eapression of 
passion, instead of to the evercise of it, in the dialogue 
consists the actiou 3 and in the music, the sentiment of the 
piece, which, though very skilfully rendered independent 
of cach other, are nevertheless so happily interwoven, as to 
act in perfect concert, forming an agreeable and intcllectual 
entertainment. Modern dramatists, however, have pursued 
acontrary plan: their dialogue (which, like Moll Flaggon’s 
sex,is something of the *‘ Nondeserip?” order !) is merely 
a peg to hang their songs upon; while the songs theinselves 
are only intended as vehicles for the music; so that the 
composer takes the lead of the author, as the doctor does 
of the apothecary—being followed at a respectiul distance 
in the rear. 

Such is the merit of the poetical parts of this opera, 
that on its first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre in the 
year 1781, they were universally attributed to Mr. Sheridan, 
a compliment highly flattering to the author. The leading 
incident is borrowed from the Silvain of Marmontel ; but 
the characters are original, with this exception, that the 

simplicity and artless innocence of the young women are 
sugeested by the ingenious author of the ‘ Contes Morawz.” 
—Indeed, the French writers possess the merit of rendering 
their female characters peculiarly interesting, by iparting 
A . 
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to them a naiveté entirely their own. We need only 
instance the tively Mariane in the ‘ ‘Tartuffe”’ of Moliere ; 
a character tolerably well preserved by Cibber in ‘* T he 
Nonjurer,” and by Bickerstaff in ‘* The Hypocrite ;’” but 
most outrageously | caricatured by Mrs. Cowley in The 
Belie’s Stratagem.” Letitia Hardy is not a lively, but 
boisterous young lady; her humour is not the result of 
nature, hut of art; dashed, too, with no inconsiderable 
portion of vulgarity. Wycherly has very successfully hit 
this description of character in ‘*The Country Girl ;” 
and Farquhar, though in a less degree, in the part of 
Cherry, in his excellent comedy of ‘‘ The Beaux Stra- 
tagem.” 

‘But young Contrast, Sir John, and Moll Flaggon, are of 
pure English growth; and whata delicious group they 
form! How admirably do they contrast each other in that 
famous scene in the 3rd Act, where Moll introduces her 
prisoner. The courtly anger and gentlemanly surprise of 
the knight, the exquisite horror of the man of fashion, 
and the overpowering and bluff eloquence of Moll Flaggon, 
are so whimsically delineated, that there are few things in 
comedy superior to them. Even Master Dogberry’s s being 
*S condemned into everlasting redemption,” 1s wot more 
comical than Moll’s ‘* comprehending a desarter.’ The 
original performer of this rich conception, was Suett—that 
glorious old Croaker !—an actor who in this, and in many 
other characters, Endless, Dicky Gossip, and Bayes, has 
scarcely left his equal behind him. ‘The modern represcn- 
tatives are Liston and Blanchard. Liston! the knight of 
the comical countenance, whose very name is the first act 
of acomedy, and whose face (of itself a fortune!) is the 
other four ; itis laying up a stock of merriment for future 
years ; it is storing the mind with a series of ludicrous 
recollections, to behold that matchless physiognomy, where 
Momus sits enthroned in every unctuous dimple, crying 
aloof tothe sons of careand melancholy! He is the very 
individual oddity described in the Epigram— 


** Says Hermes to Jove, who with nectar was mellow, 
*‘ Go, fetch me some clay, I will make an odd fellow! 


And forth sprang Liston, a figure of fun! Not for the 
amusement of Gods, but of men!—It is recorded of 
Tarleton, the celebrated clown of Shakspeare’s time, that 
in the Theatre, he needed only to be seen, to pr oduce the 
loudest acclamations. Fuller adds, ‘“‘that much of his 
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merriment lay in his very looks and actions ;”? and in 

Peacham’s ‘* Thalia’s Banquet,” printed in 1620 it is said 

that,— 
‘f ---——-. "Tarleton, when his head was onely seene, 

‘* The Tire-house doore and tapistrie betweene, 

** Set aJl the multitude in such a laughter, 

** They could not hold for scarce an hour after.” 


How truly every word of this applies to our modern Tarle- 
ton, a thousand merry audiences of the present day can 
laughingly testify. Supreme as is the excellence of Mr. 
Liston in this character, it would be unjust not to award a 
due portion of praise to Mr. Blanchard : he is sufficiently 
inebriated and amorous—riotous and pathetic—we wish, 
however, he would dress more in character. Moll Flaggon 
should appear blowsy, not dishevelled—not like the first 
witch in Macbeth, (a part played by Mr. Blanchard with 
wonderful skill and effect,) but as the joyous heldam who 
has revelled away her life in the festivities of a camp, and 
inhaled no inconsiderable portion of gunpowderand juniper. 
— Mr. Faweett’s perfarmance of Sir John Contrast is in 
perfect ninison with the amiableness of the character. ‘The 
Lord of the Manor is the hospitable, kind-hearted, and 
well-bred English gentleman. ‘The humour of the 
character is altogether of that quiet cast, that it requires 
considerable tact to render it sufficiently buoyant in repre- 
sentation without making it broader than the author 
intended—a medium that Mr. Fawcett has very judiciously 
preserved, and thereby rendered it an amusing, and indeed 
prominent character. 

But the young Contrast of Mr. Jones—a_ performance 
unigue of its kind—so highly elaborated, and so exquisitely 
finished, as to leave nothing either to conceive, or to 
execute. It is said that the 6eau ideal of this whimsical 
representation, is a certain eccentric nobleman of high 
rank, and superabundant mustachios ; but we doubt the 
fact, even upon the score of identity. Folly is nearly the 
same in every age, subject, of course, to the variation of 
costume and phraseology. The fiowing wig, the 
embroidered vest, the rolled stockings, and the gold- 
headed caue, must necessarily give way to the more 
fashionable, but equally ridiculous paraphernalia of the 
present day; while the obsolete phrase of “* Stap my 
vitals,” becomes merged in the polite and intelligent cjacu- 
lation of “‘ Strike me modest /” But the affected lisp, the 
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vacant stare, the pompous nothingness of young Contrast, 
are the acknowledged heir-looms of the Foppington 
family. 

It gives us pleasure to recognise an old acquaintance in 
the character of La Nippe—Farley, the prince of Panto- 
mime ! the ‘‘ Doctor Caius,” the ‘* Monsieur le Medecin,” 
(we sigh when we think of poor Wewitzer in this charac- 
ter,) the ‘* Osrick,” and last, but not east, the ‘¢ Ancient Pis- 
tol,” of our youthful days. O these were “ green spots,” 
when we scampered merrily up the gallcry stairs, to enjoy 
the drolleries of ‘* Mother Goose,” tacked to the spirit- 
stirring impersonations of Kemble and of Siddons !— 
Deprived of these theatrical stimulants, we must, to a 
certain degree, be content to live upon our recollections— 


© We cannot but remember such things were, 
‘* And were most dear” 





‘The music of this opera, by Jackson of Exeter, is, in 
every respect, worthy of that cminent composer. Caprice 
has, however, introduced so many interpolations; the simple 
has been so completely superseded by the florid style, that 
enough only remains of the original, tomake us lament the 
intrusion of modern patchwork. But the poetsy has 
shared a much harder fate than the music. Doggrel-—vile 
doggre]l—bearing the very impress of Grub Street, has 
been incorporated with some of the most elegant writing 
our language can boast.—We really admire the simplicity 
of Mr. C. Dibdin, Jun., when he informs us that ‘* Love 
among the Roses,” (and he might have added, *S Zhe Devil 
among the Tailors !”?) was not written by General Burgoyne. ° 
What imagination so obtuse as to attribute aut ineffable 
stupidity to that elegant and accomplished writer 2? Messrs. 
Dibdin and Doyle— 


(‘© Ah! sure a pair were never seen, 
** So justly form’d to meet by nature !") 


appear to have fabricated ¢heir lines upon the economical 
principle described by Hudibras ; wiscly judging, that 


** One for sense and one for rhyme 
* Are quite enough at any time !” 


and, without always assigning to sense, that very moderate 
proportion ! Nonsense, thus introduced, is the ‘* grubs,” 
and ‘* straws’’ of the satirist — 
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** Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

*¢ Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worras ! 
‘« "Phe things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
** But wonder how the devil they got there !” 


Of the vocal performers, we have to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. Mr. Braham sang the airs in ‘Truinore, 
with a richness of tone, and a brilliancy of execution, 
equal to his best days. Indeed, we are not of those who 
affect to discover any diminution in the powers of this ex- 
traordinary vocalist. To Mr. Braham we are indebted for 
many very beautiful compositions ; and he who thus contri- 
butes to the stock of rational amusement while living, and 
transmits so valuable a portion of his labors to posterity, is, 
in every respect, worthy the gratitude of the public. We 
relax the critical brow at the very mention of Madame Ves- 
tris. Could the once gallant general “ revisit the pale 
glimpses of the lamps,” and hear ‘** The dashing white ser- 
Jeant,” he might possibly exclaim with Hamlet— 


‘¢O day and night, but this is wonderous strange !” 
But a thousand voices would reiterate, 


** And therefore as a stranger give it welcome /” 
Madame Vestris looks Melody, as Liston does Fun— 


To hiss were want of goodness and of grace, 
** And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face !” 


We excuse an interpolation for the voice of the one—and 
pardon a * Joe Miller,” for the countenance of the other. 

Of the ingenious author of ‘* The Lord of the Manor,” 
a few particulars have only transpired. © General Burgoyne 
is said to have been the natural sun of Lord Bingley: but 
the time and place of his birth are unknown. He was a 
meritorious and gallant officer—unfortunate in one in- 
stance only, and under such circumstances as no human sa- 
gacity could foresee, or the most determined bravery over- 
come. Yet was he ungenerously persecuted by the minis~ 
ters of his day, and devoted to the displeasure of his sove- 
reign, as Voltaire ironically said in the sacrifice of Admiral 
Byng, ‘* pour encourager les autres.’ He was an upright and 
eloquent member of the British Senate ; a zealous supporter 
_ of the just prerogatives of the crown, and a fearless de- 
fender of the rightful liberties of the people. Of his litera- 
ry talents it is only necessary to say, that, in addition to this 
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opera, he was the author of “ The Maid of the Oaks,” 
“ Richard Coeur de Lion,” and ‘* The Heiress ;” besides a 
variety of contributions to ** The Probationary Odes,” and 
other periodicals of the day. He was commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Ireland, a meinber of the privy conn- 
cil of that kingdom, one of the committee of management for 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, aud the friend of 
Sheridan. In private ife, he was the accomplished gen- 
tleman, and the sincere friend—an agreeable, facetious 
companion—‘ a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy.” He died in the year 1792 of a sudden attack of 
the gout, at his house in Hertford-street, May Fair, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey-~an honour that can 
ouly be appreciated by elevated minds. 


(37 D——G. 


Cast of the Characters as performed at the Theatre Royal Covent 
Garden, 1826, 


Sir John Contrast ccceveceavesvececeveeess Mr. Fawcett. 
Contrast oacccccvcvunccessecrenvecccnvens MY. JONES. 
Trumoresvcccovcecescesecencuceeveccese Mr, Braham, 
Raahly  cocscvercescancecesccsecevescoce Mr, Pearman, 
Rental... .06+ oh ec esas ccvenececcsceenes ver. Chapman. 
La Nippe seccacccevescvcssevevsevesssveM te Farley. 
Sergeant Sash ..cccogecnvecceccececvenes Mr. Horrebow, 
Corporal Drill sscceeseccceseesceceeeseso Mr. Baker 
Corporal Snap sessaesseqeveseccesveseeee re Henry. 
Ralph® sascrvcserevecrvsccveversvseverece 


Fluntsnten crcersscesecs cere reve serese eee Mr. Isaacs, &e. 


AUNCHE secevecescccecccencecucecvecevsnadanie Vestris. 
Sophias cosvesescccecseccccesccesececsse Miss Hammersley. 
PCy vevccrcecccncevsscaressensescecere Miss Love, 
Moll Futegon sesecccvcvvcseceeverseoess Mr, Liston. 


* This character is seldom performed. 


N.B.—The passages omitted in representation, are marked with 
inverted commas. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘Che Conductors of this Work pit no Plays but those which they have 
heen acted. The Stage Dtrections are given from personal observation, 


dining the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R. means Right; L. Lefts RD. Right Door; LD. Left Deer ; 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; B.D. EF. Righe Door in the 
Flat; “L. DD. b. Left Door tn the Flat, or the Scene ruinang across thé 
back of the Stage; R.S. K, Right Second Entrance; ROU E. Night Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L.U. EB. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right; L. Let; C. Cente; RC. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre, 
R. RC, C. Le. L. 


*,° TheReader is supposed ta be on the Staye facing the Audience. 


Costume, 


SIR JOHN CONTRAST.—trrey velvet suit, button-holes, &e. 
trimmed with silver, white silk stockings, shoes with buckles, pow- 
dered wig, ruffies, gloves, and three-comered hat. 

CONTRAST.—Bright snuff-coloured coat, cream-coloured pan- 
taloons, with a dark binding or stripe down the outside of the leg, 
pump-boots, white waisteoat, with red and blue under-ditto, formal 
frilled shirt, eye-glass, gloves, and extravagant dandy hat. 

TRUEMORE.—Dark-coloured coat, light drab breeches and gai- 
ters, hat, gloves, shoes, &c. 

RASHLY.~-Blue coat, dark drab breeches, gaiters, shoes, mo- 
dern hat, &c. 

RENTAL.~-Light camlet fly-coat, light waistcoat aud breeches, 
stockings, shoes, buckles, and three-cornered hat. 

LA NIFPE.—Dark body coat, (trimmed with frogs,) light waist- 
coat, orange-coloured pantaloons, Hessian pump-boots, French-fash- 
ioned hat. 

SERJEANT SASH.—A regular recruiting serjeant’s dress. 

CORPORAL DRILL.-—A regular corporal’s dress. 

CORPORAL SNAP.—A regular corporal’s dress. 

RALPH.—Countryman’s smock frock, or coat, breeches, worsted 
stockings, short gaiters, shoes, &c. 

HUN TSMEN.—Dark green or red frocks, breeches, gaiters, and 
shoes. 

RECRUITS.—Countrymen's frocks, coats, &c. &c. 


SOPHIA.—-Plain white dress, neatly trimmed. 

ANNETTE,—White dress trimmed with pink, white hat trimmed 
with roses. 

PEGGY.—Light-coloured gown, white muslin apron with pockets, 
muslin handkerchief over the neck, straw hat, black ‘mittens and 
shoes. 

MOLL FLAGGON.—Dark green quilted petticoat patched, Chintz 
gown trolloped up, soldier's jacket, coloured handkerchief, mob-cap, 
small coarse round straw hat, check apron, dark blue stockings, 
shoes, buckles, and black mittens 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. 


Ait the close of the Overture a Peal of Bells is heard at a 
distance, the Curtain continuing down ; when the Peal is 
nearly finished, the Curlain rises and discovers a magnifi- 
cent dentrance to a Park, with a View of « Gothic Cas- 
tle on an Eminence, at a cistance. On the side Scene near 
the park gate, the vutsideof a small neat Farm-house, with 
a Bank of turf before the door, on which Soria and AN- 
NETTE are seated, and at work. ANNETTE throws down 
her work, and runs te meet PEGGY, who enters imme- 
diately on the other side. Sophia continues to work pen- 
sively. 


DUET, L. c PEGGY and ANNETTF. 


Both addressing each other as PEGGY enters, L- 


Peggy. Hark! hark! the merry peal! 
My spirits are all prancing ; 
Your looks declare the joy you feel 
, ilo Annette. 


Ann. My little heart is dancing. 
Both. When the merry bells go ding, ding, dong, 
My heart beats time as I trip along. 
And my eyes impart 
How light my heart; 
While all the burden of my song, 
Is fal lal la, ding, ding, dong. 

Peggy. Keep it up, jolly ringers! ding, ding, dong! and 
away with it again; it puts my spirits quite in a hey-day. 
I never hear a merry peal, but my heart beats time to it. 

Ann. Ay, and your tongue too, Peggy. 

Peggy. ''o be sure [ do rattle away ; but when good- 
nature sets a woman’s tongue going, they must have very 
bad ears for music who wish to stop it. What say you, my 
little foreigner ? 

B 
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Ann. You know, Peggy, my spirits are generally in time 
and tune with yours. | was out of my wits for your 
coming back, to know what was going on. Is all this for 
the wake ? 

Peg. Weke! A hundred wakes together wouldn’t make 
such a day as this is like to be. Our new landlord. who 
has bought all this estate of Castle Manor, has arrived ; 
and Rental, the steward, who went up to London upou 
the purchase, is with him, and is to be continued steward. 
He has been presenting him all the tenants, and they are 
still flocking up to the castle, to get asight of Sir John 
—Sir John 

ann. What is his name ? 

Peg. 1 declare TY had almost forgot it, though 1’ve 
heard all about him—Sir John Contrast, knight and baro- 
net, and as rich as Mexico. An_ox is to be roasted whole, 
and all the country will be assembled ; such feasting and 
dancing ! 

nn. Oh, how I long to see it! I hope papa will let us 
go; don’t you, sister ? [Zo Sophia. 

Soph. No, indeed, my hopes are just the reverse ; 1 hate 
nothing so much as a crowd and a noise. Enjoy the gaicty 
for which your temper is so well fitted, Annette ; but do 
not grudge me what is equally suited to mine, retirement. 

Ann. {grudge it you only, Sophy, because it nourishes 
pain, which sprightly objects would convert to pleasure. 


AIR. (7. Welsh.) 


A nightingale sung in a sycamore grove ; 
A lover he listen’d, with sighs, to the lay ; 
’T was sweet, but all plaintive, like languishing love : 
*‘Heigho!”’ cried the lover, ‘* ah, well-a-day !”’, 
The lover quite restless that night found his pillow, 
Went to sleep in despair, and still dreamt of the willow. 


The lover he listen’d next morn to a lark, 
Whose song better sooth’d him because it was gay ; 
His hope grew more strong, as his mind grew less dark : 
**Heigho !” he renounc’d and ‘‘ ah, well-a-day !” 
The lover that night sweetly slept on his pillow, 
And dreamt of gay garlands ; ne'er once of the willow. 


Peg. Wellsaid, miss. Was itnot for Annette and me, 
this house would be worse than a nunuery. 

Soph. Heigho! 

inn. Ay, that’s the old tune; it’s all night long, sigh, 
sigh! pine, pine! Ican hardly get a wink of sleep. 
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Peggy. And how is it ever to end? ‘The two fathers, 
your’s and your lover’s, are specially circumstanced to 
make a family alliance. A curate, with forty pounds a 
year, has endowed his son with two fine qualities to entail 
his poverty, learning aud modesty ; and my gentleman (any 
master, heaver bless him !) is possessed of this mansion, a 
farm of a hundred acres, a gun, and a brace of spaniels . 
T should have thought the cxample so long before your 
eyes, of living upon love, might have made you—— 

Soph. Charm’d with it, Peggy ; and so indeed Iam: it 
was the lite of a mother [ can never forget. 1 do not pass 
an hour without reflecting on the happiness she eujoyed 
and diffused. 

Peg. ‘Then if you’d follow her example, put a little 
less sorrow in your sentiment, and a little more sunshine in 
your countenance, and never sacrifice the main chance for 
moonshine. 

Soph. Consider my situation, Peggy. 

Peg. To be sure | do 3 and that’s why I want you to 
consider my advice. Helpless souls! you hav’nt a single 
faculty to make the pot boil between you. J should lke to 
see you at work in a dairy; your little nice fingers may 
serve to rear an unfledg’d linnet, but would make sad work 
at cramming poultry for market. 

Soph. Butyou, my good Peggy, ought not to upbraid me, 
for you have helped to spoil me, by taking every care and 
trouble off my hauds: the humility of our fortunes ought 
to have put us more upon a level. 

Peg. ‘That’s auotion T can’t bear. [ speak my mind fa- 
miiliarly, to be sure, because I mean no harm; but I never 
pretend to be more than a servant, and you were born to 
be a lady: I’m sure on’t; I see it, as sure as the gypsies, 
in every turn of your countenance. 

Soph. Wave done, Peggy, or you’ll make me seriously 
angry: this 1s your particular day of nonsense. 

Peg. No nousense, but a plain road to fortune. Our 
young landlord, Sir John Contrast’s son, is expected every 
hour; now, get but your silly passion for Trumore out of 
your head, and my life on’t ’twill do. 1 dreamt Jast night 
1 saw you with a bunch of nettles instead of a nosegay, and 
that’s a sure sign of a wedding: let us watch for him at 
the park gate, and take your aim; your eyes will carry 
further, and hit surer, than the best gun your father has. 

inn, Peggy, how odd you are, 

Peg. Yes, my whole life has been an oddity ; all made 
up of chequers and chances ; you don’t know half of it; 

Bn 2 
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but Margery Heartease is always honest and gay, and hasa 
joke and a song for the best and worst of times, 


AIR. (Original, composed by J. Jackson.) 


] once was a maiden, as fresh as a rose 
And as fickle as April weather ; 
I lay down without care, ana ] wak’d from repuse, 
With a heart as light as a feather. 
I work’d with the girls, I play'd with the men, 
I was always or romping or spinning ; 
And what if they pilfer’d a kiss now and then ? 
I hope "twas not very great sinning. 


J married a husband as young as myself, 
And for every frolic as willing ; 

Together we laugh’d while we had any pelf, 
And we laugh'd when we had not a shilling. 

He’s gone to the wars ; heav’n send hima prize! 
For his pains he is weleome to spend it ; 

My example, I know, is more merry than wise, 
But, lord help me, I never shall mend it. 


Ann. \t would be a thousand pities you ever should. 

Peg. But here comes your father and Rental, the stew- 
ard ; they seem in deep discourse. 

Soph. Let us go in then; it might displease my fatl.er to 
interrupt them. [ Hvit into the House, R. 8. BE. 

Peg. Go thy ways, poor girl: thou art more afraid of 
being interrupted in discoursing with thy own simple 
heart. 

Ann. Peggy, when do you think my sighing time will 
come ? 

Peg. Don’t be too sure of yourself, miss; there is no 
age in which a woman is so likely to be infected with folly, 
as just when she arrives at what they call years of discre~ 
tion. [ Haeunt into the Huuse. R. S. E. 


Enter RASHLY and RENTAL, L. 


Rent. But you are the only tenant upon the manor, that 
has not congratulated our new lord upon taking possession 
of his purchase. 

Rash. Strange disposition of events ! That he, of all man- 
kind, should be a purchaser in this county! [/side.] I 
must not see sir John Contrast. 

Rent. Why so? He is prepared : in giving him an account 
of his tenanta, your name wasn’t forgot. 

Rash, And pray, my friend, how did you describe me ? 
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Rent. As what {| always found you, an honest iman. 
One can go no further than that word in the praise of a 
character ; therefore, to make him better acquainted with 
yours, I was forced to tell him the worst ] kuew of you. 

Rash. Good Rental, what might that be ? 

Hent. 1 told him you bad the benevolence of a prince, 
with means little better than a peasant ; that, consequent- 
ly, your family was often indebted to your gun (at which 
you were the best: hand in the county) for the only meat in 
your kitchen. 

Rash, And what said he to the gun >? 

Rent. Shook his head, and said if yon was a poacher, 
woe be to you wheu his son arrived. 

Tash. His son! 

Rent. Yes, his only son, in fact; the cldest, it seems, 
was turned out of doors twenty years ago, for a marriage 
against his consent. This is by asecond wife. and declared 
to be his heir. He gives him full rein to run his own 
course, so he does not marry ; and by all accounts a tine 
rate he goes at. 

Rash. But what is become of the elder ? 

Rent. Nobody knows; but the old servants, who re- 
membered him, are always lamenting the change. 

Rash. You know him well. 

Rent. What do you mean? 

Rash. A discovery that will surprise you. Thave lived 
with you the many years we have been acquainted, an in- 
timate friend and an impostor. 

dtent. Av impostor ? 

Rash. Your new inaster, the purchaser of this estate, ts 
an obstinate father ; I ama disinherited sou: put these cir- 
cumstances together, and, instead of Rashly, call me 

Rent. Is it possible ? 

Rash. Call me, Coutrast. 

ftent. Mr. Rashly, Sir John Contrast’s son ! 

Rash. Kven so; for the sole offence of a marriage with 
one of the most amiable of womankind, I received one of 
Sir John’s rescripts, as he calls the signification of his plea- 
sure, with a note of one thousand pounds, and a prehibi- 
tion of his presence for ever. [ knew his temper too well 
to reply. 

Rent. You must know him best; I had conceived him 
of a disposition more odd than harsh. 

Rash. You are rizht; but this oddity has all the effects of 
harshness. Sir John Contrast has ever thought decision to 
be the criterion of wisdom, and is as much averse to re- 

BS 
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tract an error as aright action. In short, in his character, 
there is a continual variance between a good heart, and a 
perverse head, and he often appears angry with all man- 
kind, when, in fact, he is only out of humour with him- 
self. 

Rent. \ always thought you must have been bred above 
the station I saw you in, but I never guessed how much. 
Could you immediatcly submit to such a change of situa- 
tion ? 

Kash, No; I thought of different professions to support 
the rank of a gentleman: after various trials I found I 
wanted suppleness for some of my pursuits, and talents per- 
haps for others ; and my last resource was a cottage and 
love, in the most literal sense of both. My Anna was 
equally fitted for a cottage as a court. Her person, her ac- 
complishments, her temper, the universal charm of her so-~- 
ciety, made our new life a source of delight. 


AIR. (Originul.) 
Encompass’d in an angel's frame, 
Au angel’s virtues lay ; 
Too soon did heav’n assert the claim, 
And call its own away. 


My Anna’s worth, my Anna’s charms, 
Must never more return : 

What now shall fill these widow’d arms ? 
Ah me! my Anna’s urn! 


Rent. Not so, my good sir, you have two living images 
of her: and for their sakes you must try to work upon this 
old obdurate-— Heaven has, perhaps, sent you together 
for that purpose. 

Rash. No, my friend ; he is inflexibility itself. IT mean 
to fly him. It must be your part to dispose of my farm 
and little property. 

Rent. Your resolution is too hasty. I pretend to no skill 
in plotting ; but, I think I see my way clearly in your case. 
Dear sir, be advised by me. 

La N. [Without, r. 2nd £.] Holloa! countryman ! Do 
you belong to the lodge? 

Rash, Hey-day! What strange figure have we here ? 

Rent. As I live, the young heir’s gentleman. 1 got ac- 
quainted with his character when I was in London to soli- 
cit the stewardship, and it is as curious as his master’s. 

Rash. What countryman is he ? 

Rent. True English by birth; he took his foreign name 
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upon his travels, to save his master’s reputation. Nothing 
is so disgraceful now-a-days as to he waited upon by your 
own couutryman—pray be contented to 





Enter La Nippe, affectedly dressed, L. 8. FE. 


La N. Holloa! Countryman ! Which is the nearest way ? 
What, Mr. Rental ?—Faith, the sun was so much in my 
eyes, I did not know you. 

Rent. Welcome to Castle Manor, Mr. Homestall ; I for- 
get your French name. : 

La N. La Nippe, at your service ; and when you sce me 
thus equipped, | hope you’) forget my English one ; for 
though you see me thus metamorphosed, { have modesty 
enough left to blush at hearing it, for having defaced Eng- 
lish oak with plaister of Paris. 

Reat. Pray, how came you to be on foot ? 

La N. A spring in the chaise broke at the bottom of the 
hill; the boy was quite a bore in tying it up, so [ took out 
my luggave, and determined to walk home. 

Rash. The prettiest little package I ever saw. 

Rent. What may it contain ? 

La N. The current utensils of a fine gentleman ; as ue- 
cessary to his existence as currentcash. It is a toilette a Ja 
chassc—in English, a Bond-street knapsack 5 it contains 
cold cream, rouge, court phaister, p-salve, eau de luce, 
macassar Oil, and otto of roses; and, among other knick- 
kuacks, a quizzing- glass for the convenience of being short- 
sighted, 

Rent. For what purpose ? 

La N. The better to stare a modest woman out of coun- 
tenance ; avoid the sight of a poor friend, one’s ashamed 
to own; and an honest creditor one’s afraid to see. 

Rent. Wa, ha, ha! To be sure, that cargo does not exact- 
ly suit the family cf the Homestalls. 

La N. [Crosses c.] Non! non! But you know I have 
travelled, and like many other travelled gentlemen, export- 
eda cargo of home-brewed, for an importation of honey- 
water. But lexpect my master here every minute. 

Rent. What time did he leave London ? 

La N. The chaise was ordered at one this morning. 1 
ruust allow him an hour for yawuing, picking his teeth, and 
damning his journey ; that will bring it to—— 

Rash. Upon my word, a pretty full allowance for such 
exnployments. 

La N. Nothing; I have known Jord Dangle and _ his 
friend Billy Vavid in susvense, iv St. James’s-strect, be- 
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tween a fruit-shop aud a gambling- house thrice the time, 
and the chaise-door open all the while. 

Rash. Well said, Mr. La Nippe! I see you are a satirist. 

La N. Shoot flying a litthe now and then; and if our 
masters Make us subservient to their follies, if we do no 
worse than laugh at them, they may think themselves very 
well off. 

ent. But what time in the morning had you brought 
him to ? 

La N. "two o’clock ;—O, he dares not stay much longer, 
for he’s made up for the journey. I doubt whether he 
could take himself to pieces; but if he could, {’m sure 
he conld never put himself together again without my as- 
sistance : his whiskers fitted, his stays laced, his ancles 
rolled 

ftent. His ancles rolled! For what reason ? 

La N. The preservation of a military leg. 

ftent. A military leg ? We don’t understand you. 

Ta N. 1 don't wonder at it. ** A thing of onr own.” A 
fashion we mean to start. The military Jeg will be all the 
yo, and with reason ; for it’s a leg that’s pretty sure to 
maintain its footing. 

fent. 1 agree with you, and so must our foes; bat how 
do you form it ? 

Ba N. Why, sir, with six yards of flannel roller, to 

‘cat the small, and prop the calf, and only an hour's at- 
tanition every day (nothing for a gentleman to spare), to sit 
with his heels in the air, and keep the blood back, T will 
undertake to Oh! Vl leave nature in the lurch at her 
best works, and produce a leg, with the muscle of an Her- 
cules, aud the ancle of an Apollo Belvidere. 

Rash. And is this the common practice ? 

La N. Common! what do you think, but to hide the 
roller, makes the young fellows so fond of boots at all 
hours, except when on horseback, and then, nothing but a 
white trowser, neat silk stocking, and a pair of dancing 
puinps—-But let me be gone. [ Crosses tL. 

Htent. Nay, nay, you have time to spare; he must be 
many miles off; for itisa hundred and twenty miles from 
London. 

La N. 1 pity you! I see you have no notion how a ge- 
nius travels. 

Rent. He cannot fly, ] suppose ? 

La N. Yes; and in a whirlwind, over orange-barrows, 
and oyster-stalls at every corner ; you may trace his whole 
journey by yelping dogs broken-backed pigs, dismember’d 
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geese, and squalling old women ; and, as sure as death, he 
will get home before me. 
[Guing towards the Park Gate. 

Rent. Never fear; you’ve time enough, I tell you: he 
stops short at the edge of the forest ; his game kecpers and 
pointers meet him there: he shoots home. 

La N. What signifies that? Sportsmen of fashion shoot 
as fast as they travel. See him ata pigeon match, he wings 
his pigeon with the same dexterity as his companions pi- 
geon him at the rookery in town. [/¥histle without, LJ 
‘There’s his whistle! [Looking out.) Voiia le gargon! If 
he finds me loitering here, he'll vent more oaths in a mi- 
pute, than have been heard in the forest since its founda- 
tion. 

Rent. Sir, you may step into Mr. Rashly’s house till he’s 
fone by. 

La N. C’est bon ; just the thing. 

[ Eaxitinto the house, . S. E. 

Rash. My brother here ? Farewell, Rental. 

[ Crosses and goes towards the house . 

Rent, Stay, sir, it is impossible he can have a saspicion 
of you. Letus see if he tallies with this impudent fellow’s 
account —sift him boldly—I have a thousand thoughts for 
rou. 

Rash. If he does answer the description, I shall never 
keep my temper. 

Rent. Perhaps so much the better ; but he is alighting 
from his horse. 

Con. (Without, L. s. £.] Search ’em, take up the dogs ; 
one might as well beat for game in Hyde-park. 


Enter Con tRAS?, L. 8. E. attended by Gamekcepers, &c. with 
a handsome Gun iw one Hand, anda Parasol in the other. . 


The manors are parched to desolation, the saddles are grid- 
irons, and the air is impregnated with scurf and freckle ; 
in another half hour I shall be a mulatto in spite of my pa- 
rasol, by all that’s sultry. But come, to business. [Gives 
the Gun to an Attendant.) Search ’cm ; make preparations 
immediately for seizing all guns, nets, and snares; let 
every dog in the village be collected for hanging to-morrow 
morning ; draw a warrant for every one who draws a trig- 
ger; and let every violater of manors be sent to the house 
of correction. [Hwveunt Servants into the Park, i. §. FE. 

Rash. [r.] | hope, young gentleman, you will be better 
advised than to proceed thus rashly. 

Con. And pray, friend, who may you be, that are so for- 
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ward with your hope ? 

Rash. A tenant upon this estate these sixteen years ; 
where I have been used to see harmony between high and 
low, established on the best basis, protection without pride, 
and respect without servility. 

Con. Odd language for a farmer! But in plain English 
it implies indulgence for arrears, and impunity for poach- 
ing. And you, sir, what may be your occupation ? 

[Zo Ltental. 

Rent. I have been long, sir, steward of Castle Manor, 
and your father’s gooduess continues me so. 1’m sorry, 
sir, you’ve had no sport; but your gamekeepers are stran- 
gers; if this gentleman had been with you, he knows 
every haunt in the country. 

Con. Oh! J don’t doubt it. Is this gentleman qualified 
to carry a gun ? 

Rash. \ always thought so, sir. 

Con. Where is your qualification ? [Going up to him. 

Rash. (Un my birthright, as a'free-born man. Providence 
gave the birds of the air in conmnon for us all ; and 1 think 
it uo crime to pursue them, when iny heart tells me | am 
ready, if called upon, to exercise the same gun against the 
enemies of my king and country. 

Con. A period again? Jf it were not for his dress, I 
should take him for the president of a debating society. 
[-fside.] But to cut the dispute short, you, Mr. Steward, 
aud you, Mr. Monitor of the forest, take notice, that [ re- 
quire unconditional submission in my supremacy of the 
game. 

ftent. In what manner, sir? 

Con. The county jaol shall teach transgressors—You 
look at me with surprise, old reformer of the groves. 

dtash. | confess [ do, sir. In the days when J frequent- 
ed the world, a high bred-spark and a sportsman were the 
yreatest opposites in nature ; the bcau and the squire were 
always 

Con. O, | begin to take.—Your days! The rusticated re- 
mains of a ruined reformer ; a critic of the old school; a 
compound of musty classics and moral congruity ; a smat- 
terer of high life from the scenes of Cibber, which remain 
upon his imagination, as they do upon the stage, forty 
years after the real characters are lost. ‘Thy ideas of a 
gentleman are as obsolete, old specnlator, as the flaxen 
wig and ‘‘ Stap my vitals !” 

Kash. May I presume, sir, to ask what is the character 
that has succeeded ? 
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Con, Look at me. {Turns round, 

Rash. We were comparing, sir-—— 

Con. Coxcombs. = Never balk the word. The first 
thing in which we differ from your days, is, that we glory 
in our title; and { am the acknowledged chief. In all 
walks of life, itis true ambition to be at the head of a 
class. 

Hash. And may J ask, sir, if the class, over which you 
$0 eminently preside, is very numerous ? 

Con. No, faith; and we diminish every day. The cock- 
ade predominates. The times have sent nine-tenths of our 
men of fashion to be their owu soldicrs. 

Rash. No, sir, to be the soldiers of their country.—- 
However political opposition may exist among us, only let 
a foe threaten our freedom, and the only opposition among 
Britons is, who shall get the first blow at him. 

Con. A red coat is very well for a promenade, and | da 
sometimes figure myself that way ; though rot me if | know 
any more of drill or discipline, than 1 do of logic or mneta- 
physics. 

fiash. Singular character ! 

Con. Right, for once, old Tramontane. Singularity is 
the secret of high life. ln the present day it counccts the 
pedestrian with the petit maitre, the jockey with the gen- 
tleman, the stage coachman with the senator, and the pu- 
gilist with the peer 

Re-enter La NippE from the House, running, 8. 8. F. 

La N, Sir, sir, apart un instant, mousieur.--Such an 

adventure! 1 have discovered such a girl! such a shape ! 


such—-—— 
Con. Bete! Did you ever know me trouble myself about 


agirl in the country ? (Retires o little up. 
La N. No, sir ;——and in town Lam obliged to take the 
trouble off your hands. { .dside. 


[ Takes Contrast aside, and seems eagerly to press hint 

Rent. I think I discover La Nippe’s business.—-Humour 
it, I beseech you, and ask Contrast in. [Apart to Rashly. 

Rash. Sir, will you accept any refreshment my ‘poor 
house affords? I hope you have taken nothing ill I have 


said. [ Vo Contrast. 
Con. [| Advancing.| No, sir; I bear no malice, and Pi 
drink your health in a bowl of cream.---—-1d_ not take the 


trouble of looking at his daughter, if it wasn’t for the hope 
of being revenged of this old crusty memento mori, [.4side.] 
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La Nippe! Follow me into the honse; if I stay here any 
longer, 1 shall certainly lose my complexion; so follow 
me, La Nippe, into the house. 
[Eveunt Rashly, Contrast, and Rental, into the House. 
La N. I must get him into this intrigue for my own sake 
with the maid, if not for his with the mistress. Like mas- 
ter, like man—all owing to the force of example: so let 
our masters look to it. [Exit into the House. R. 8. E. 


Enter TRUMORE, L. 


Tru. How surely and involuntarily my fect bring me to 
this spot! Conscious scenes! Sophy! dost thou remember 
them with my constancy ? Dost thou visit them with my 
‘sensibility ? Is it possible to get a glance of her at a dis- 
tance ? If I could butdo it unperceived— 


Re-enter PEGGY from the House, R. Ss. E. 


Peg. So, sir, do you think I didn’t spy you from the win- 
dow, prowling like a fox about a hen-roost ?—But set your 
heart at rest; the pullet you are in search of will soon be 
upon a perch too high for your reach. 

Tru. What do you mean ? 

Peg. Do you see that castle there ? 'There—sir John 
Contrast’s great seat. Mine are no castles in the air. 

Tru. Well, what of that ? 

Peg. Well then, if you had my second sight, you would 
see Sophy in a coach and six white horses, driving in at the 
great gate. 

Tru. What would you lead my thoughts to ? 

Peg. Patience! Reason! Resignation ! Sir John’s son is 
paying his addresses within. Consult Sophy’s interest, 
and your own too in the end, and resign her. 

Tru. Distraction! You cannot be ip earnest. Would 
Sophia suffer a look from a stranger, without resentiug it ? 

Peg. Yime enough to repulse when strangers grow im- 
pertinent; mean while, why not be courted a little ? 
‘There’s curiosity in it, only to see how imany ways the 
creatures can find to please us. 

Tru. These are your thoughts ; but Sophia—— 

Peg. Thinks like me, or she’s not a woman.-—Look ye, 
I hate to be ill-natured ; but don’t fancy I'm your enemy 
becanse I’m her friend. ‘Temptation is sometimes too agree- 
able to be withstood ; nay, some of us love it I don’t say 
Miss Sophy’s of the number. [Ezvit, R. S. E. 

Tru. 'Tormenting woman! I cannot, however, Lut be 
alarmed, and shall watch your steps closely, my young gen- 
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tlemau. Yes, my Sophia, I will hover round thee, like a 
watchful spirit, invisible, but anxious to prove thy truth, 
nnd, if necessary, to defend it. Ah! When will come that 
happy day, when love, as in his Paphian bower, will crown 
us with his never-fading wreath of roses ? 


AIR. (Written oy the late Mr. Doyle.) 
Young Love flew to the Paphian bower, 
And gathered sweets from many a flower ; 
From roses and sweet jessamine, 

The lily and the eglantine ; 
The Graces there were culling posies, 
And found young Love among the roses. 


O happy day ! O joyous hour ! 

Compose a wreath of every flower ; 

Let’s bind him to us, ne’er to Sever ; 

Young Love shall dwell with us forever. 

Eternal spring the wreath composes, 

Content is Love among the roses. | Evit, 


SCENE IT. The Inside of the House. 
L. Enter Contrasr, Ist; RENTAL, 2nd; LA Nipre, 3rd: 
RASHLY enéers R., al the same tune, with ANNETTE on 
his left, and Soruia on his Rr. arm. 


La N. What do you think of her eyes ? 
[-Fpart to Contrust. 
Cun. Passable, for a village. PApart, 
La N. Her complexion—her skin — her delicacy ? 
Con. UO, perfectly delicate ; she looks like the dict of her 
nursery ,—extract of leveret, and pheasant with egg. 
Rash, Girls, you may retire whenever yeu please. 


18 they are going off, Enter PEGGY. with a Lute, R. 

Soph. Peggy, what are you doing ? 

Peg. It’s only the lute, ma'am ; it hung so loose upon 
the peg, | was afraid the kitten would pull it off. [ Touches 
the String.) I declare, it speaks of itself; just as if it 
wanted —-— 

Con. Music, too! A syren complete. I am to be tempted 
by all the enchantments of Calypso’s grot. L4side.] Ala 
bonne heure, try your skill, my dear. 

Soph. Officious girl! Carry it back. 

Con. O, by no means, muss ; pray favour us with a song. 

Rash. Come, girls, don’t be ashamed of an innocent and 
pleasing talent Perhaps the warble of nature may please 

c 
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Mr. Contrast, from its novelty. 
Soph. \ndeed, sir, ] wish to be excused. 
inn. Dear sister, sing ; my father wishes it. 

Soph. l obey, sir ;——and in obeying, can discover to this 
intruder the state of my mind, [part to Rashly. 
AIR 

Wake, dulcet lute, fair Laura said, 
While sadly droop’d her pensive head ; 
Wake, and to my sinking heart 

The soothing balm of joy impart. 

Thy charmed strains can bauish woe, 
And bid the breast with rapture glow ; 
Raise my hope and lull my pain; 
Laura sighs, and sighs invain. 


In the bower a-down the dale, 
Henry told his artless tale ; 
Laura fondly heard the youth,— 
Grace his form, his heart was truth . 
But hope is blighted, love is cross’d ; 
Henry is to Laura lost. 
Love no more her heart shall gain ; 
Laura sighs, and sighs in vain. 
[Hweunt Sophia, Annette, and Peggy, R- 


Con. Bravo! Miss!—Very well, indeed.— La Ninpe, goon 
to the castle ; announce me to my father.-—I’m immensely 
fatigued, and don’t kuow how | shall be able to walk there ; 
aud one might as well ride on a currycoinb as that saddle. 
! Horns without, u.) What horus are those ? 

La N. {Looks out.) Your honour’s master of the hounds 
and your whole hunting equipage are arrived. 

Con. Have they new liveries ? 

La N. hey have ; and, for elegance, they would shame 
every hunt in the universe: none of your rough buckskin 
and homespun, fit only to leap hedges and ditches in; but 
such as might grace a modern melo-drame, calculated for 
un grand coup de theatre. 

Con. Let them draw up before the door ; Vl see them 
as they pass. [Awit La Nippe, L.] One word at parting, 
fricnd Rashly. Your daughters are not without attractions, 
nor you void of a certain sort of oddity that may be diver- 
ting ; but your gun must be surrendered, and, from a phea- 
sant to arabbit, chasse defendue—no pardon for poaching : 
and so, good day, old Asop in the shades. [Aévit, L. 
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Rent. L must follow; but } request you'll take no steps 
till T see you again: give me Dut time to work 1n,your 
favour. 

Rash. You are too sanguine 5 but I consent, upon condi- 
tion that | do not see my father. 

Rent, As yet, it is no part of my plan thet you should. 

[Ewit, Le 

Hash. Your attempts will be in vain; deprived of my 

Anna, nothing remains for inc but lasting misery. 


AIR, (From Camoéns.) 


Can T forget the silent tears 
Which I have shed for thee ; 
And all the pangs, and doubts, and fears, 
Which scatter’d o’er my bloom of years 
The blights of misery ? 


I never close my languid eye, 
Unless to dream of thee ; 

My every breath is but the sigh, 

My every sound the broken cry 
Of lasting misery. 


SCENI UL.~—-Outlside of the House. 


Enier CONTRAST, RLS. EL; LA NiprE, Huitsmen, yes tm 
guy Liveries, drawn up, L. 

La N. (On...) The huntsinen, sir have beeu practising a 
new chorus song; will you hear it ? 

Con. (Onn) A hunting song quite breaks my ears ; if 1s 
a continued yell of horn and morn—wake the day—hark 
away !—Lut they may begin ; I shall hear cnough as J walk 
off. 

FINALE.—Huntsman. (Originad,) 

When the orieut bean first pierces the dawn, 
And printless yet glistens the dew on the lawn, 
We risc to the call of the horn and the hound, 
And nature herself seems to livein the sound. 

Chorus. Repeat it, quick echo, the cry is begun ; 
The game is on foot, boys, we'll hunt down the sun! 


Hunts. Vhe chase of old Britons was cver the care, 
‘Their sinews it brac’d, ’twas the image of war; 
Like theirs, shall our vigour by exercise grow, 
Till we turn our pursuits to our country’s foe. 
c2 
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; Chorus. Repeat it, shrill echo, the war is begun ; 

Phe foe is on foot, boys, we'll fight down the sun' 
[Lweunt through Gates. 


END OF ACT | 


ACT IL. 


SCENE 1.—.4 Shrudbbery, &c. 


Enter Sopuia and ANNETTE, arm in arm. 


Soy 4. | confess, Annette, you are avery forward scholar 
in the affairs of the heart; but would you really persuade 
me that the women in France scorn to he in love 2 

Ann. Just the contrary. Love, there, is the passion of 
ages: one learns to lisp it in the cradle, and they will 
trifle with it at the brink of the grave; but it is always 
there the chirrup of life, not the moping malady it is here. 

Soph. Aud, according to the notions of that fantastical 
people, how is the passion to be shewn ? 

nn. O, in a woman, by any thing but confessing it- 

Soph. Surely, Annette, you must be wrong ; insiucerity 
and artifice may, for aught I know, be the vices of fine 
folks in courts and cities ; but in the scenes where you, as 
well as myself, have been bred, I am persuaded the tongue 
and the heart go together in all countries alike. 

Ann. So they may, too: it would be wrong if the tongue 
told fibs of the heart; but what occasion for telling all the 

truth? I wish you saw a young girlin Provence, as she trips 
down the mountains with a basket of grapes upon her 
head, and all her swains about her, with a glance at one, a 
nod at another, aud a tap at the third, till up rises the 
moon, and up strikes the tabor and pipe—‘‘ Adieu, pan- 
niers, vendage est faite.’—-Her heart dances faster than her 
feet, and she makes ten lads happy, instead of one, by each 
thinking himself the favourite. 

Soph. But the real favourite is not to be kept in suspense 
for ever. 

Ann. No, uo, she solves the mystery at last; but in a 
lively key just indicates the preference by a look that can’t 
be misunderstood; and to make more sure of her lover, 
mixes tenderness with tantalization. 

Soph, Mere coquetry ! I admire your vivacity, Annette, 
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but I dislike your maxims. For my part, I scorn the 
shadow of deccit towards the man T love, and would 
sooner dic than give him pain. 

«fnn. So would J, too, dear sister 5 but why not bestow 
pleasures with a smile? 

Soph. Giddy girl! you know not love. 

tnn. O, youare mistaken ; 1 understand sentiment, and 
could act it to admiration; I could gaze at the moon, prat- 
tle to the evening breeze, and make a companion of roses 
for au hour together. 


Enter PEGGY, R. 


Pee, And to what purpose, [ should like te know ? 
Roses are very well in a bough-pot, the evening breeze to 
raise oue’s spirits for a dance, and the moon to light one 
howe, laughing, from the fair; but to scratch your hands 
with the thorns of the one, ge i the toothache by standing 
too jong exposed to the other, and the blue devils, by making 
your moan to the third, are all things quite out of my cal- 
culations of either comfort, or common sense. 

Sup. (Crosses to r.} Ah, Peggy, you're a rattlepate, like 
my sister: but do not condemn that sentinient, your un- 
consciousness of which deprives you of the clatmn of judg- 
Ing. [Aweunt Sophia and clanette, R. 

Peg. Seutituent, $ dare say, Is very well mo its way, 
like every thing else. Perhaps, if 1 took it iuto my head, 
I could talk of rosy banks and myrtle bowers as well as any 
body else. But poor Trumore! he does love sophia.—-Ah ! 
if | had him here, I'd yive him a little advice. Aud, as the 
uther sex talk so ‘much of the caprice of ours, as an apo- 
logy for Sophia, I'd tell him—— 


AIR. 


Our sex is capricious, 
Belicve me ; 
"Is the picture your sex of us draw ; 
If you paiut us vicious— 
Perceive me, 
Cap you wouder we ace by your law ? 
Go, go, silly lover, and sigh, 
Trust another as soon as you can ; 
And if she too should bid you, good by ! 
Why then try another, poor man ! 
Ha! ha! ha! poor man! 
C3 
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In April the weather 
Oft’ changes, 
Sun and rain to each other give way ; 
And, taken together, 
It strange is, 
Our sex is an April day. 
Go, go, silly lover, complain ; 
With your sex to be faithless the plan; 
Can you fancy we’ll constant remain ? 
We but follow your lesson, poor man! 
Ha! ha! ha! poor man! [L£wvit, R. 
Enter La Nrree, beckoning CONTRAST, L. 

La N. Yonder she is, sir; the other two have just left 
her, and she loiters by a rose-bush. Now’s the time: at 
her, sir ! 

Con. It’s a damu’d vulgar business yowre drawing me 
into, La Nippe; I could never show my face again, if it 
were known I was guilty of the drudgery of getting a wo- 
man for myself. 

La N. What do you mean, sir? Do you never make 
love? 

Con. No, certainly, you blockhead; modern epicures 
always buy it ready made. 

La N. Hold, she comes this way: I’d better vanish, and 
try my luck with the maid; but if I make no better market 
than I fancy he will, my French assurance will blush as 
much for vexation, as my English modesty does for shame. 

[ .4side, and eait, L. 
Re-enter SOPHIA, R. 


Soph. 1 did uot recollect that these walks are no longer 
open to the ucighbourhood. How simple were those girls 
notto remindme! If [should be seen,I may be thought 
impertivent: and alone too—— 

Con. So, miss Rashly, we meet as patly as if you had 
kuown my inclinations. 

Soph. He too, of all others ! [4side and confused] I know 
itis an intrusion, sir, to be here ; [ was retiring. 

Con. Itis the most lucky intrusion you ever made in your 
life. 

Soph. Permit me, sir, to pass. [ Confused. 

Con. Not till you hear of your good fortune, my dear. 
You have attracted, in one moment, what hundreds of your 
sex have twinkled their eyes for, whole years in vain,—my 
notice. I will bring you into the world inyself : your for- 
tune ’s made. 
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Soph. Sir, this kind of conversation is new to me. | 
insist upon passing. [Confused and angrily. 

Con. O fie, child! The first thing you must Icarn is, to 
look a man in the face, whatever he says to you; itis one 
of the first principles of high life; and high as the very 
pinnacle of fashion thine shall be. ‘The newspaper shall 
record your routs ; and you shall bear the belle in the ring 
at Hyde-park from every competitor, Four bloods, and a 
carriage as incomprehensible in its shape or meaning as 
vanity can wish for. Beauty! It is not worth that, [Snaps 
his Fingers] i comparison with fashion. 

Soph. Do you, sir, sct so little value on character ? 

Con. Character! O, my dear, we never think of that 
in high life; that’s a mere plebeian accomplishment: but 
come, child, it isn’t my way to trifle, name your settlement, 
and—-— 

Soph. Sir, | have tried while I could to treat vou with 
some degree of respect; you put it out of my power: 
resentment aud contempt are the only—— [ Crosses, L. 

Con. Clarissa Harlowe in her best attitudes ! What cir- 
culating library has supplied you with language and action 
upon this occasion? Or has your antiquated father in- 
structed you, as he has me, in the mode of his days? 
Things are reversed, my dear: when we tellows of strpe- 
rior Class show ourselves, the women throw themselves at 
us: pick and choose, is the way; and happy is she, we 
deign to catch in our arms. 

[.4/tempts to take hod of her. 
Enter VRUMORE, wreperceived, L. U. E. 

Soph. (Enraged, and bursts into tears.| V uheard-of assu- 
rance! What do you seein me, to encourage such insolence? 
Or isit the very baseness of your nature, that insults a 
woman, because she has no protection? [Breaks from him. 

Tra. [Advancing between them.| Protection is uot so 
distant as you imagined. Compose yourself, my Sophia, | 
have heard all: leave me to settle the difference with this 
unworthy ruffian. 

Con. Way-laid, by all that’s desperate! A rustic bully! 
But I] must submit, for 1 conclude he has a forest-mob 
within call. 

Tru. A mob to encounter thee ! A mob of flies, of gnats ; 
a wasp would be a sure assassin; but, to be serious, sir, 
though the brutality of your behaviour calls for chastise 
ment, the meanness of it places you beneath my resent- 
ment. 
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Con. How he assumes, because I know as little of 
quarterstaff as he of the weapons of a gentleman. 

Tru. It would, indeed, be prefanation of English oak, to 
put it into such hands. ‘Thou outside, without a heart! 
When the mindis nerveless, the figure of a@ man may be 
cudgelled with a nettle. 

Soph. For beaven’s sake, Tramore, be not so violent! 
You make me tremble ; no further quarrel. 

Tru. Avother word, sir, and no more. Could 1 sup- 
pose you a real sample of our fashionable youth, | should 
think my country indeed degraded ; but it cannot be. 
Away! and tell your few fellows, if even few exist, that 
there's still spirit cnough among common people, to defend 
beauty and innocence ; and when such as you dare affront 
them, it is not rank, nor estate, nor even effeminacy, that 
shall save em. [ Hetires up with Sophia. 

Con. Very sententious, truly! Quite Rashly’s flourish ! 
In Italy, now, | could have this fellow put under ground 
for a sequin: in this damn’d country, one can do nothing 
but despise Lim. [could meet him, to be sure; but as 
duelling is a principle of honour, reputation must be re- 
garded. Boxing is the only way left; and fashion might 
sauction the thing 5 but, though it’s very well to patronize, 
it’s a vile bore to practise ; and [ confess, [have no ainbi- 
tion to make a hit that way. [ Ewit, i. 

Tru. [Comes forward with Sophia.| Uappy, happy mo- 
ment, that brought me to your rescue ! Ah, my dear Sophia, 
should fate part us, can L ever forget thee? Ah! no, 
hever ! 


AIR. 


Ah! can 1 e’er forget thee, love, 

When far from thee away ? 
Should absence grief supply, 
Vl pay thee sigh for sigh ! 

And when ‘‘ farewell!” we say, 

No pang that wounds that heart of thine 
But meets responsive pang in mine. 
Ah! can I e’er torget thee, love ? 

No, never ! 


When thy charins recollecting, 
Can fancy e’ow rove ? 
On thy virtues reflecting, 
au time weaken love ? 
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Ah, no! Returning, thou shalt find, 
To mect if now we part, 

Thy virtues rooted in my mind, 
‘Thine image in my heart. 


Ah! can leer forget thee, love ? 
No, never ! 


Soph. If the thoughts yon most wish I should entertain 
of my deliverer,can repay you, trace them by your own 
heart, Trumore ; they will harmonize with its most tender 
emotions. 

Tru. QO, the rapture of my Sophia’s presence! Thus let 
me pour forth my gratitude. 

[ Aneels and kisses her hand. 


Enter RASULY, L. u. E. behind, and advances between them. 


Rash. So, inconsiderate pair! Is it thus you keep your 
engagements with me! Neither the duty of the one, uor 
the word of honour of the other, I see, is a sanction, 

Tru. Restrain your displeasure, sir, till you hear what 
has happened ;_ no breach of promise—— 

Rash. (have no leisure for excuses, nor for reproaches ; 
fortune, more than my resentment, is against vou. “opby, 
my affairs will probably compel me to seek another and 
adistant home. Prepare yourself to set oné with sue at 
an hour’s warniug. 

Tru. What do 1 hear ? Sir, part us not; PI be your 
slave, to obtain her presence; let me bat follow her ; let 
me but enjoy the hopes of at last deserving her. 

Soph. What have you not already deserved? If we are 
to separate, here, Ina father’s presence, | engage t you a 
faith that time and distance shall never change. 

Tru. 1 accept, inthe same presence, the sacred pledge ; 
and will cherish the remembrance of it, with a truth, 
which, like the brilliant ore, proves its purity by its 
trials. 

Rash. Here, then, break off ; and to time and distance leave 
the further test of your sincerity : at present, ] can flatter 
you with no other remedy. Daughter, returnto the house. 
Trumore, you must not follow. 

Tru. J submit. I saved her from a ruffian; | restore 
her to her father- — 

Rash. Who admires your worth, Tramore, though his 
child’s interest refuses him to encourage your pretensions. 
Come. Sovhv we must bid adicu to the scencs we have so 
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long happily enjoyed ; but the world is wide, and innocence 
is an universal passport. 


TRIO.—RaASHLY, SOPHIA, AND ‘TRUMORE. 


Rush. Lov’d scenes | Must [leave ye ? 
Soph. Dear youth! Must [ leave thee ? 
7ru. Sweet maid! Must | leave thee ? 
All. Ah. whither to go? 
hush, Ah, let it not grieve thee. 
Soph. Vil never deceive thee. 
Tru. Lean but believe thee. 
ill. Ah, moment of woe! 
Itush. Yet cease, cease repiping, 
Soph. To heav’n resigning, 
Tru. My hope ne’er declining, 
Rush. Contented | go. 
Soph. Submissive | go, 
tru. Obedient f go. 
ll, Then, oh, farewell | Though thus we part 

To day oppress’ d with sorrow 5 

Hope, to my anxious beating heart, 
Points out a kind to-morrow. 
[A.veunt Rashly und Sophia, L., Trumore, R. 


SCENE IL.—./ Rural Prospect. 


Enter Contrast, L. and LA NIPPE, R. meeting. 


Con. [dfter a pause.) Get post horses for the chaise 
directly. 

La N. Yo carry her off, sir ? Quick work! I thought how 
it would be. 

Con. | wish you had been among the other curs, I order- 
ed to be hanged, before you had put meupon the trace 
of her. Find mea quick conveyance from this region of 
barbarism, or the spirit of the place shall be tried 
upon you: it will be uo profauation of English oak to 
cudgel you, 

La N. In the name of wonder, what has happened ? 

Con. Happened! J have been nearly worried by a 
cursed, confounded, two-legged mastiff. Where was you, 
sir, not to be within call ? 

La N. Just where [ ought to be, by the true rule of a valet 
de chambre’s office all the world over : trying the same 
game with the maid, | supposed you were trying with the 
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mistress. [Contrast looks anerily.{ But all for your 
honour’s interest ; to'make her your friend. 

Con. Rot her friendship! I wouldn’t expose my nerves 
to a second encounter with this new piece of piety in pat- 
teps, to have all the rustic females, from the Land's 
End to the Orinies, 

LaN. Youshall not need, sir, till she is brought to pro- 
perterms., Look ye, sir; Peggy, the maid, isa sly weuch - 
why not make her a convenient one? Commission me to 
pay a price, and she shall deliver this toy into your hands ; 
that's love exactiy in your own way, you know. 

Cow. | wouldu't give five pounds for her, if it wasn't 
for vengeance, 

La N. Your yengeance necd not stop here. The 
father, by his own confession, is a poacher. — [have ir- 
quired of Peggy, if he has vo enemies: he has but ane, 
it seems, in all the parish ; but that one’s worth an hun- 
dred ; aiitigious attorney, broken by Rashly s faculty in 
deciding differcuces : this fellow shall saddle him with as 
maby actions for game, in half an hour, as shall quabfy bina 
for agaol-bird all the rest of his life. 

Con. Your plan is not unpromising, and you may trv 
one of my rouleaus upon it. fb could, at the same time, 
correct this dog of a Jover, I beheve E should erow ioe 
again, and put off my journey for the accomplishinent. 

 CvUsses i) Me 

La N. What think you of a press-gang ? 

Con. Transcendant! If ove contd be found. ‘* Weve tie 
“‘vame laws and the press act properly caforced, the 
** constitution might be more tolerable for a mau ol 
* fashion ; but if the pliguy liberality of cur laws keep 
‘* substituting freedom fer feudal rights, we dashing fel- 
“lows must begin to study propricty, to prevent our 
“* sinking into insigniticance.” 

La N. Vil about this business, directly. 

Con. Content. But, harkye, La Nippe, the summary 
of our project, I think, is this: the fathcr to gaol, the 
lover at sea, and the girl in my arms. Bring all this 
about, and you know you may depend upon my generosity. 

[Eveunt Contras’, x, La Nippe, le 


SCENE [i].—/uside of Rasury’s House. 


Enter RASHLY, with Sovuia ander his arm. 


Rash. Be comforted, Sophia, with the reflection, that 
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I lament, and do not blame, your attachment ; you know 
I agree, both upon experience and principle, that the 
only basis for happiness in every state of life is disinter- 
ested love. 


AIR. (Original.) 


When first this humble roof I knew 
With various cares I strove ; 

My grain was scarce, my sheep were few, 
My allof wealth was love. 


By mutual toil our board was dress’d, 
The streain our drink bestow’d ; 

But when her lips the brim had press’d, 
The cup with nectar flow’d. 


Enter ANNETVE, hastily, L. 


vinn, Sir, Mr. Rental is coming in at the gate, aud with 
him a strange gentleman I never saw before, an old 
man: aud Rental is pulling off his hat, and bowing. I 
wonder who he is. 

Rash. Siy John Coutrast ! How my heart throbs at his 
approach ! Lfside, with emotion.] Girls, havea reason 
to be concealed ! You must not discover | am within. 

[ atks with them to the top of the Stage, as giving 
them Directions, and evit, R. vu. E. 


Enter Sin JOHN CONTRAST, RENTAL following, L- 


Sir J. I tell you, Rental, the last cottage J looked at 
hall come down; there isn’t a male creature about it: 
nothing but girls with black eyes, and no iudustry. But 
what sort of a dwelling have we here ? 

Rent. The scat of innocence: once the seat of more 
happiness than at present. 

Sir J. The seat of innocence ! Ay, to be sure ; and 
these, I suppose, are the children of innocence that in- 
habit it. 

[Perceiving Sophia and Annette, who come timidty 
forward. 
Soph. (R.) What could my father mean by going 
away, and insisting we should not decline an interview 
with Sir John Contrast ? 

“inn. (r.c.) Is that he? Law, sister, don’t quake ; he 
doesn’t look so very ungracious. 

[Apart to Annette. Theu approack timidly. 


* 
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Six J. [Hyeing them] Zounds, Rental, are all my farms 
overrun thus with evil-eyed wenches ? One can’t turn any 
way without the fear of being looked out of existence by a 
basilisk in petticoats. 

Rent. Suspend your opinion, sir, I beseech you, and 
speak to the young women; the family is indeed worth 
your notice. Now, nature and fortune, work your way. 





[ Aside. 
Sir J. Young women, how do you earn your livelihood ? 
Soph. Ann. Sir! { Embarrassed. 


Sir J. They are too innocent, I see, to answer a plain 
question. 

Rent. You alarm them, sir; they are as timid as fawns, 
My young mistresses, [Crosses L. c.] itis Sir John Contrast 
speaks to yous in your father’s absence he wants to inquire 
of you the circumstances of your family. 

Sir J. Whatis your father, voung woman? [Crosses, L. Cc. 

Soph. The best of parents, sir. 

Sir J. Ay, lets you do as you please, I suppose 5 the way 
with most best of parents. 

Soph. His will is our law. [ Crossing to R, C. 

Sir J. When it accords with your own inclination ; the 
way of most spoiled children. He’s not very rich, I ima- 
gine ? 

Soph. He is content. 

Sir J. Ay, don’t grumble when he’s pleased, any more 
than his neighbours, [ suppose. What business docs he 
follow ? 

Soph. He has a small farm of his own, rents a larger on 
this manor, and cultivates both. 

Sir J. You two are not of much service to him, [ fancy ? 

Soph. Too little, gir. 

Sir J. The common consequeice of bringing up girls 
above their situation. 

Sop. We endeavour to render hiro all the assistance we 
can; but his indulgence sometimes prevents even our 
feeble attempts. Mr. Rental knows it is his fault, but I 
believe his ouly one. 

Sir J. He can’t have one much worse. What, then, is 
your employment ? 

Soph. I work at my needic for him, I read to him, I 
receive his instructions. 1! once received them from a 
mother. J repeat to him her precepts ; they often draw 
his tears, but he assures me they are pleasing. 

Ann. (Crosses k. C.) Yes, but I always stop them ; the 
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maiuent his eyes moisten, | siug, or chatter them dry. 
[ Retires up with Sophia. 

Si J. This is past hearing, Rental. The scat of inuo- 
cence! This the seat of witcheraft. [don’t kuow whether 
the children of sorcery are not practising their charms 
Upon meat chis moment. I feel—Zounds! [/4ipes his 
eyes-| Ldowt know how f feel ! 

Kent. Not witcheraft, but pure nature, sir. 

Ser J. And what witcheraft’s so powerful? Uave you 
net learned, that itis a blessing when the sex takes to 
artifice and affectation? Were women to continue in 
person and in heart, as heaven desigued them, they'd turn 
the heads of all inaukind. 

tent. Permit me to say, sir, you are the first, that was 
ever angry at finding them undegenerated. 

Sir J. tlave T not suffered by it? § lost a son by this 
sort of artless nature before. My present hopeful, to 
be sure, is an exception; nature would stand a poor 
chance with Him against French frippery aud legs puan 
mumuicry. 

Rent. Via glad, sir, you are casy upon that head. 

Sir J. And so, my pretty little gipsy, your prattle is 
always at your ¢ongue’s end, [Zo .innette. 

Ann. | Adoancing.| Not always: Tean hold my tongue 
to people L don’t like. | talk to divert my father; and 1 
would do thesame now, if I could put you in a humeur to 
be his friend. 

Soph. Fie, Annette! You are very bold. 

dna. Sister, Um sure the gentleman is not avgry. | 
shouldu’t have ventured to be so free, if he hadu’t the 
very look, the sort of half-siniling gravity of papa, when 
he is pleased with mein his heart, and doesn’t care di- 
rectly to own it, 

Sir J. Wheedling jade! But, may be, that’s another 
proof of women in pure nature. 

inn. ludeed, sir, E meant no harm ; and Vin sure you 
haven't thought Udid ; for your frowns vanish like summer 
clouds, before one can well say they are formed. 


AIR. 


Once a knight, oh ! my stury is true, 
Met agirl of a peasant’s degree ; 

The knight was good hamour’d, like you, 
And the girl young and silly, ke me. 

She let her tongue run up and down, 
For seldom, sir, was she her guard on ; 
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But when the knight pat on a frown, 
She courtesied, and begu’d his pardon. 
With, pray sir ! 
Dear sir! 
Kind sir! 
Don't angry be with Aunette. 


Then the kuight, and the same you'd have done, 
(For frowning much wa’n’t in his way), 
To smile with good humour begun, 
And banish’d the peasant’s dismay. 
The silly girl, grateful, like me, 
Determin’d to be more her guard on ; 
And lhope, sir, my case it will be, 
When [ courtesy, and beg your pardon— 
With, pray sir! 
Dear sir! 
Kind sir ! 
Don't angry be with Annette. 


Sir J. This is past enduring, Rental: take notice, the 
decree is pust, irrevocable ; no reply: this house, and all 
that belongs to it, father, “daughters, servants, to the very 
linnets and kittens, shall— 

tent. Be laid low, sir ? 

Sir J. No, sir, be secured, protected, raised! It shall 
become the mansion of plenty and joy, and these girls 
shall pay the landlord in song and sentiment ; while their 
discharge in full shall be the delight [I shall feel from 
having protected youth aud innocence. 

ftent. I thank you, in the name of their father. A man 
more worthy of your favour does not live; and you only 
can save him from his enemies. 

Sir J. Who are they? 

Rent. He has one in particular, honourable, benevolent 
in his nature ; but who vowed enmity to him in a fit of 
passion, and has obstinately adhered to it ever singe. 

Sir J. Does he so? ’Gad he’s no fool though, no wea- 
thercock ! J honour aman who sticks to his word. And 
how did he deserve this enmity? But that’s no matter 
with aman of the decision and wisdom you describe. 

fient. Yow ll best decide upon the provocation, when 
the effects are laid before you, as an impartial judge. 

Sir J. | hate impartiality, and set out on this business 
upon a quite contrary principle—Come forward, my little 
clients, give me a kiss of partiality a piece—Now } am 
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fee’d your advocate for ever; so come to the castle in the 
evening; bring your father ‘with you. Let this obstinate 
dog appear, if he dare. My obstinacy is now bound to 
defeat his, right or wrong: he shall give way; and he 
may look for an excuse to himself in the eyes of my little 
charmers. 

Rent. He is very positive. 

Sir J. He shall go to the stocks, ifhe is. Iam as posi- 
tive ashe. Sir John Contrast is not a wan to be diverted 
from his purpose. What, not yield, when the intcrest 
of my darlings is iu question } ? By all that’s steady, [H 
build a new house of correction fer him, and they shall 
keep the key. 

Rent. But be upon your guard, sir; he will be asserting 
his former resolutions ! 

Sir J. (Strikes his cane on the eee That for his 
resolutions! [/wit Hental, L.] Let me see who dares 
second them, and, as a magistrate in commission, for pro- 
priety, as well as peace, V1} commit him for a libel on the 
court of common sense, and contempt of the court of 
conscieuce. 


FINALE. 


Sir J. Tell me not of his assertions ; 
Mine are laws of Medes and Persians ; 
Wain against them all endeavour, 
Right or wrong, they bind for ever. 

Soph. [crosses, c.] Remember then a daughter’s pray’r, 
Receive a parent to your care. 

Ann. (Crosses, c.] Frown on his foes’ obdurate plea, 
But keep benignant smiles for me. 


Enter PEGGY, L. 


Peg. When I see my betters hearty, 
How I long to be a party ; 
Pardon me if I intrude, sir, 

I'd be pleasant, but not rude, sir. 

Soph. Peggy, have done. @,,, a 

pes It as John. t They cross to Peggy. 

Peg. Wm sure he looks complant 

Soph. From hence he goes, 

Ann. To crush our foes, 

Sir. As Jack did ouce the plant. [Crosses to le 

Soph. Remember your clients with troubles beset. 
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4nn, Remember Sophia, remember Annette. 
Sir J. Vhe cause of ny clients Pil never forget ; 
The kiss of Sophia, the kiss of Annette. 


[Eaeunt Sir John, Sophia, -dnnette, Peggy, R. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT If. 
SCENE I.---.f Landscape. 


Lenter PEGGY, L. followed by La Nippe, rubbing one of his 
LUTS, 


Peo. Vf vou offer to be impudent again, you shall have it 
on both ears, instead of one. | tell you I'm a married wo- 
man. [s not that an answer ? 

da N. Yes, of encouragement, my dear. Itseldom is an 
objection in the world T have inhabited. In} London, a 
man and his wife are as little acquainted with each other 
as cousins-germian. ‘There are a few singular exceptions, 
to be sure, who Darby and Joan if: but then every body 
Jaughs at them. Domestie comfort is all buz, and matri- 
mouial fidelity a bore. Convenience makes the match, and 
constitution breaks it. The lawyers construct the settle- 
ment; the licence is procured, and interpreted ad libitum ; 
and. the proctors finish what the lawyers began ; for the 
matrimonial tete-a téte, commenced in Chancery- -lane, is 
seldom carried on further than Doctor’s-commons. 

Peg. The world is at a fine pass, by your account. If 
this be the uew style of matrimony, heaven keep miss So- 
phy clear of it, I say. 

La N. O, my dear, you need be in no pain about that ; 
she is not iu the least danger. 

Peg. Why, did you not tell me, your master was mad in 
ove for her, and would make my fortune if 1 would help 
Aim ? 

La N. Exactly ; but what has that to do with marriage? 

Peg. What the deuce has it clse to do with ? 

{ Surprised. 

La N. You're monstrous dull, child. With pleasure 
and profit. He'll love her out of vanity, if she is his mis- 
tress ; he’d hate her for fashion sake, if she was his wife. 

pn 3 
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Let us get the couple well established in London ; who 
knows but you and I may Le exalted to be their toads ? 

Peg. Toads! 

La N. Que takes any name for a fortune ; and this is 
become a fashiouable one, I assure you. Jn short, you 
will be the companion of her pleasures 5 dressed as well 
as herself; courted by every man who has a design upon 
her—make a market of her ever vday. Yow ll have me to 
assist vou ; we'll divide the spoil, seitle a snug establish- 
ment of our own, and———-- 

Peg. Indeed !--Pve no longer-any patience with the fel- 
Jow’s impudence! [./side.] And have you the assurance 
to —--—-- 

ha N, [Stops her mouth] Come, don’t be silly, and au- 
gry now, T have dealt openly with you, Knowing you to bea 
girl of sense alt spirit. [She seems angry} Don’t be in a 
passion, } tell you. Tere, my dear, is a gentle recipe for 
auger. -Here ; did you ever sce this sort of thing before ? 

[Shows a Rouleau of Guincas. 

Peg, What is it? 

La N. [Measures the Rouleau with his fingers.] A rou- 
Jeau! Fifty guimeas in this small compass! One may 
kuow from its make, it’s from the first clab in town —— 
There itis, escaped from sharpers and creditors, to pur- 
chase beauty and kindness. 

Peg. | could tear his eves out!—Is there no way to be 
even with him ? | side. 

La N. Ay, take a minute, my dear, to consider; [know 
but few of your sex would require that tine. 

Peg. No means of fitting the rogue ? Gad, JT have a 
thought, if I aim not too much in a passion to divse mbie. I 
am not much used to artifice, but they say it never fails a 
woman ata pinch. [.dside. Looks kindly.]| Why, to be sure, 
U was cousidering upon that little device. Let’s feel: is it 
heavy ? . [ Takes the money. 

La N. O, of great weight. 

Peg. La! not at all; L could carry a hundred of ’em. 
But pray now tell ine fairly what Iam to do for it. 

La N. Merely an oflice of good nature ; you are to put 
your mistress into my master’s arms. You women cas de 
more with one another in this sort of business, in a day, 
than a lover (at Jeast such & one as ours) can do in a year. 

Peg. Bless us! How modest you are all at once! Speak 
out. 1 am to seduce my mistress, for 

La N. Fie! What names you are giving things! That, 
child, is not the new philosophy. You are nicrely to re- 
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move prejudices, open a friend’s eyes to their interest, to— 
to ~-. Zouuds! Child, it’s an office for a statesuiau. 

Pog. Q, that’s all ? 

La N, Not quite it: you know there’s a something that 
regards ourselves 5 but that goes of course in negociatious 
of this sorte 

Peg. O, does it ? And what do you call this pretty inven- 
tion ? 

La N. An abridgement of polite arithmetic. A purse 
requires counting, which is troublesome ; a note requires 
reading, which to some persous may be inconvenient: but 
the rouleau obviates all these difficulties ; itis the true gol- 
den mean, and works wonders. You ue a girl exactly 
after my owu heart, Where shall we meet ? 

Peg. Why, you must know, this is the day of our wake ; 
and Sir John Contrast gives a treat to all his tenants, aud 
every body will be busy 5 so, about un hour before suusct, 
come to the hay-rick, by the pool of the fann-yard. 

La N. You jade, 1 shall have no patience if you make me 
wait. 

Peg. Whenever | sce the coast clear, Pll come. In the 
ican time, you'll find a harvest keg, with a sup of cordial 
to keep up your spirits. 

La N. A very necessary precaution, in the business of 
intrigue we are yolng about. A keg of spirits, you say ? 

Peg. O, yes, in the country, we never make a bargain 
with dry lips. 

La N. Ho, ho! My dairy-maid drinks drams. [ fside. 

Peg. Be sure now to be punctual. 

La N. And you to be complying. 

Peg. VU, as tor that, you know, the rouleau secures me 

| Eweunt, Peggy, X., La Nippe, L. 


SCENE II.—-f Country Wake; Booths, &e. Drums and 
hifes playing as the Scene opens. 
SERGEANT Sasit aud Recruits discovered in different cockades. 
Serg. S. Come stir, my lad ; up with the rest of the bills. 
We shall have the wake ready before we begin. 
Enier RENTAL, R. 


Rent. Hey day! What have we here ? If you have any 
show to exhibit, friend, you ought to ask leave, before you 
erect your booth. 
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Serge. S. Ah, sir, the lord of the manor ts too good a sub- 
ject to obstruct my work, which is all pro bono publico. 

Hent. By your dress you belong tothe army. Pray, sir, 
what is your real business ? 

Sere. S. Lama manufacturer of glory, a recruiting ser- 
geaut, come here to raise aspiring heroes from the cart- 
whip to the musket, from the plough-tail to the parade of 
honour ! 

Rent. Yo you mean to drain our country of its most use- 
ful hands ? 

Serg. S. No, no; the industrious are the only useful to 
vou, and Wwe look only for the idle; in our hauds they be- 
come of service to their country ; “for the gene: and 

‘defender of the land are egually valuable members of 
‘€ the community.—But patience ; you shall see me practise. 


© Enter RALPH, Lb. U. Es 


Well, iny brave Jad, you’re come in good time. 
ee * Rulph. Noa be | though 3 ? Hast any thing good to gr 1? 
‘ Serg, S, Good? Yes. Are you a judge of likenesses ? 
66 Ralph. Avan. 
© Serg. S. Do you think thata likeness?) "Tis the king’s 
** picture set in gold. [Shere s hima Guin. 
‘© Ralph. He, be, he !--By gums, it’s a guinea! Pha’ no’ 
« seen one this mony a day. [ thought all the guineas 


. were hoarded up at our banks. 
‘ Sere. S. Your banks ! 
** Ralph, Ay, ow country banks. There were a little 
** bank mn our village, awhile sin ; but there were a run 
*Sqipon it, a matter of twenty pounds in one day, and they 
** stopped payment of course.—’Ecod, | lost all my little 
c6 


arnings by it; f reposited all my wages there. 
** Serg. S) Then V1 tell you a way to make up your Joss. 
“© You want money, the king wants men; so it’s a mutual 
«© accommodation. What say you to being a soldier ? 

“* Raiph. What, asodger in right arnest ? 

‘ Serg. S. Why you wouldn’t make a jest of so honour. 
** able a profession 2? What say you, my brave fellow ? 

 Halph. Do you think [ might ever be made a captain 
‘or a corporal ? 

‘ Sere. S.A captain or a corporal? Ay, a general, as 
soon as either one or other. Oh! you'd cut a fine 
“* fivure at the head of a regiment ! 

** Ralph. [Holds himself very upright, ludicrously evhi- 
“* biting fis Figure.) Why, 1 were always rackoncd a pratty 
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“* chap, and were so upright, townfolk used to say I had 
‘© swallowed the cart-whip ; and if | were dressed in a red 
“© scarlet coat, wi’ a swash, a sword by my side, and a 
** couple of jingle-bob knockers on my shoulders, there’s 
*“ no telling what sort of a figure I might cut—By gums, 
** how my grandmother would stare! Though she always 
*« said—and she was a woman of desarnment—' Ralph,’ 
* says she ‘vou’re cut out fora great man.’ 


“~ 


* AIR.—RAtpPH. 


** From a chick | were always a notable boy, 
“< "Pook cutely my learuing at school ; 
** And granny she said, her eyes sparkling wi’ joy, 
** J never should turu out a fool. 
“And ‘ Raiph,” says she, ‘ Pr’ythee, boy, hold up thy 
“head ; 
“* Of thy face thou need’st ne’er be asham’d,’ 
“ And ifackins, I minded what old granny said, 
“* For still at prefarment | aim’d. 
“To wrastle and run, 
‘¢ Make at single-stick one, 
** T beat Cloddy, and Robin, and Roger ; 
“< And so upright I’d walk, 
*< It were all the town-talk 
‘<'That Ralph were cut out for a sodger 
“© Row de dow, fal de ral. 


“Wi the girls I were alwavs a fav’rite ] know, 
“ And as red coats they never refuse, 
“¢ Mayhap, ifso de for a sodger I go, 
“< } among ’em may then pick and cheose. 
‘© When | go to the wars for my country and king, 
** Tze kill every Frenchman I see ; 
But hold—mayn’t it turu out another guess thing ? 
“<The Frenchman mayhap may kill me. 
‘© No matter for that, 
*< Wit cockade i’ my hat, 
“* Ize strut abuve Robin and Roger ; 
‘¢ And if | come back, 
** Of iny glory I'll crack, 
“¢ Odsbobbins ! Ize go for a sodger. 
‘* Row de dow, &c. 


6 


wn 


“ Serg. S. Well said, my hero! Give me your hand.— 
‘* There's the listing money, and to-morrow you shall be 
“* attested. 
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*© Ralph. What be that? 

‘© Serg. S. You must be sworn. You're to take an oath 
to be true to your king and country. 

“ Ralph. O, mun, there be no occasion for oaths; that 
comes as natural as roast beef and plum-pudding to every 
*© true-borp Englishman. 

“© Serg. S. Come along, my fine fellow. 

“© F Shakes him by the Hand. They retire up the Stage.” 
Enter TRUMORE, R., hastily. 

Tru. Which is the commander of the party ? 

Serg. S. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Tru. A musket in a regiment on toreign service. 

Serge. S. And a handsome bounty to boot, my lad of 
mettle. This is something like a recruit. 

Rent. What’s this ? Trumore enlisting! Can 1 beiieve 
my eyes ? [.fpart to Trumore. 

Tru. Yes, and your heart too, which is always on the 
right side of a well-meant action. 

Rent. What has driven you to this act of desperation ? 

Tru. Rashly quits this country: Jam convinced his re- 
pugnance to my union with his daughter is the cause. He 
is positive—L am undone. He is besides in immediate 
trouble, perhaps going to goal upon information for killing 
game. I must give him a proof of my respect and friend- 
ship, as well as of my resiguation. 

Rent. Generous youth!— But [ll let things go on; if 
they do not unitedly work upon the old man’s heart, it must 
be adamant. (.dside.] — Sergeant, you'll see Sir John 
Contrast ? 

Serg. S. I shall attest my recruits before him, and this 
brave fellow at their head. [ Avit Rental, nr. 

Tru. } shall be ready; but there is a condition must 
first be complied with. 

Serg. S. Name it. 

Tru. Twenty guineas to make up a sum for an indispen- 
sable obligation. I scorn to take it as enlisting money ; it 
shall be repaid. 

Serg. S. You shall have it-—Any thing more ? 

Yru. Absence for half an hour: in that time, depend 
on’t, I'll mect you at the castle. 

[Sergeant Sush gives him money. Eatt Trumore, Uv. 
Enter Corporat Dritt, Rk. U. BE 

Cor. D. There’s a fine set of country fellows getting 

round us. A march and song might do well. | 
[.tpart to Sergeant Sash. 


ae 


“¢ 
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Serg. S. Youare right. (/pert.] Come, my lads, we'll 
vive you a taste of a soldier’s life—Corporal Snap, give 
‘em the soug our officers used to be so fond of.—Strike up 
the drums. 


AIR.—CorroraL SNAP. (Original.) 


Gallant comrades of the blade, 
Pay your vows to beauty ; 
Mars’ toils are best repaid 
{In the arms of beanty. 
With the myrtie mix the vine, 
Round the laurel let them twine ; 
Then to glory, love, and wine, 
Pay alternate duty. 
| Lacy retire up the stage :—Scene closes them in. 


SCENE Ill—<a4 Rural View. 


Enter Sorvuta and ANNETTE, crossing, the stage ; TRUMORE 
JSollows hastily. 


Tru. Stop, Sophia! 

Soph. Trumore, this is the only moment |} could retuse 
listening to you. My father is, for aught | know, going to 
gaol. | 

Tru. Comfort yourself on his part. T promise you his 
safety. IT wouldn't leave the country till 1 was certain of 
it. 1 will now take leave of him, of you, and all that makes 
lite dear. 

Soph. O, my fears! What means that riband in your hat? 

Tru. Vhe ensign of honour, when worn upon true prin- 
ciples. A passion for my country is the only one that 
ought to have competition with virtuous love: when they 
unite in the heart, our actions are inspiration. 


AIR*. 


The cause of my country demands that I go ; 
This colour with ardour [ wear ; 

"Tis the symbol of glory—a smile then bestow— 
And no price with its worth shall compare ; 
This riband for thee and my country shall prove 

The ensign of honour, the emblem of love. 


ae a we me tamer treme at ne nent 


* The “ Soldiers Gratitude” is generally introduced here, in place 
of the Air printed. 
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Let thy prayers for thy soldier, when absent, arise, 
Who with glory to thee may return ; 
If he falls for his country, with glory he dies, 
And his end is too noble to mourn, 
This riband, &c. 


Soph. ‘This is too much for me! These heroic notious, 
how often do they lead to the misery of ourselves and of 
those we leave! [ claim no merit in my apvrehensions, 
Alas! they are too selfish. 

Tru. 1 come to bid farewell ip one short word; but 
utterance fails me.—Annette, speak for me; and when I 
am gone, comfort your sister. 

Ann. Indeed, Trumore, it will be out of my power ; ny 
notes now will be as melancholy as her own. 


Enter RENTAL, L. 


Rent. What is here? A concert of sorrow? Reserve 
your tears, my young mistresses, if your smiles will not do 
the business better, to work upon the old baronet, in the 
cause of your father. He is going before him. Leta pa- 
rent owe his happiness to you in the first place, and may 
it be an omen for your lover being as fortunate in the 
next. 

Tru. Rashly before the justice! I have an interest and 
business there before you. I fly to cxecute it—Then, 
heaven, grant me one more interview with her, and take 
me afterwards to thy direction. [Evit, wu. 

Rent. Vhe moment is strangely critical to you all.— 
Come in, young ladies. J have a story for you, will surprise 
and encourage you. 

Soph. We are guided by you: but what can we hope from 
our silly tears, opposed to the malice of my father’s ene- 
mies ? 

Rent. Every thing. You know not balf the interest you 
possess in the judge. [ Hweunt Rental and Sophia, v. 

Ann. Indeed! My sister takes this too much to heart, 
Love is nothing without crosses ; and if there was not a 


parting now and then, one would never know the pleasure 
of a mecting. 


ATR. 
If I had a beau 
For a soldier who'd go, 
Do you think ["d say no ? 
No, no, not I: 
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When his red coat I saw, 
Not a sigh would it draw, 
But I’d give him eclat 
For his bravery. 
If an army of Amazons e’er came in play, 
As a dashing white sergeant I’d march away- 


When my soldier was gone, 
Do you think I’d take on, 
Sit moping, forlorn ? 
No, no, not I ;~ 
His fame my concern, 
How my bosom would burn 
When I saw him return, 
Crown’d with victory. 
Tf an army, &c. [Fvit, L. 


SCENE IV.—<4 Landscape. 
Enter Pecay, with an empty Harvest-keg, L. 


Peg. Ha, ha, ha! The rogue has drunk it every drop! 
Poppy-water andcherry-brandy together work delightfully. 
He'll sleep some hours in a charming ditch to which T had 
him conveyed. Pleasant dreams to you, Mr. La Nippe : 
what would I give, if l could requite your master as well ? 


Enter CorPoRaL DRILL, R. 


Cor. D. My life on’t, the dog’s off !—The moment Ser- 
geant Sash told me of his palaver, [ suspected he was an 
old hand, with his voluntary service, his honour, and his 
half-hour. [Sees Peggy.] Mistress, did you sce a young fel- 
low, with a scarlet cockade in his hat, pass this way ? 

Peg. Not I, indeed, friend ; [ was otherwise employed. 

Cor. D. Nay, don’t he cross. We are looking for a de- 
serter: if you can give me intelligence, you shall have the 
reward for apprehending him. 

Peg. Here’s another bribe ; one may have ’em, I see, for 
betraying either sex. [Looking out.) Hey! Who’s this 
coming ? The hero of the plot, young Contrast: [ Ruminates.] 
It would be special vengeance, a bold stroke it’s true ; but 
public justice to all womankind. Hang fear! Vl do't! 
| Aside.] Mr. What-d’ye-call-um ! Did you ever sec the man 
you are in search of ? 

Jor. D. No, but J think I should know him. 

Peg. That's your mark, 1 fancy Pointing, i. 

E 
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Cor. D. It must be so; but T don’t see his cockade. 
[ Crosses, L. 

Peg. O, it’s impossible he should have pulled it out and 

thrown it away into the ditch, as he came over yon stile. 
[Jecringly. 

Cor. D. Ah, an old hand, as I suspected ; meet me at 
the castle, where we shall convict him; you shall have the 
reward. 

Peg. O, to be sure; money does every thing ! But have 
some pity on the young man; don’t be too severe with 
him, 

Cor. D. No, no; handcuffs, the black-hole, and bread 
and water till he’s examined, that’s all; a court martial 
afterwards, and then the halberts. 

Peg. The fitst part will be a just retaliation for his 
roguery, the latter the interview with his father will pre- 
vent. [A4side.] Don’t treat hin hardly, poor fellow! Ha, 
ha, ha! | Archly. Evwit, R. 


Enter CONTRAST, yairning, L.3; CorroraL DRILL goes 
behind him, and taps him on the shoulder. 


Cor. D. Well overtaken, brother soldier ! 

Con. Friend, T conclude you are of this neighbourhood, 
by the happy familiarity that distinguishes it; but, at present, 
it is misapplied. You mistake me for some other. 

Cor. D. Mistake you! No, no ; your legs would discover 
you among a thousand. I[ never saw a fellow better sect 
upon his pins. 

Con. Not so much out there. | Looking at his legs. 

Cor. D. But where have you been loitering so long ? Ts 
your knapsack packed ? 

Con. Sure, there is some mistake, or some strange quality 
in this air; the people are not only impudent but mad. 

Cor. D. J shall bring you to your senses though ! Why 
did you pull your cockade out of your bat, you dog ? 

Con. Dog! You're an impudent puppy, by all that’s 
‘anine ! Cockade ! what do you mean, fellow ? 

Cor. D. Don’t fellow me ; arnt you enlisted ? Have you 
not touched twenty guineas for the legs you are so proud 
of? Pretty dearly bought! 

Con. Now, it’s plain how well you know me; my own 
gunpowder scorch me, if I’d lie two nights in u tent to be 
generalissimo of the united potentates of Europe. 

Cor. DO. The dog’s insolence outdoes the common ; but 
come, march ! [Pushes him. 

Con. March. (Resisting. 
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Cor. D. Yes, and the rogue’s march too. | Contrast re- 
sists more.| Mutinous, hey! [ PAistles 


Enter Siv Soldiers, one with a Knapsack, 8. 


Cor. D, Lay hold of that fellow, he’s a deserter, a thief, 
and the sauciest dog in the army ; have you no handcuffs ? 


1 Sold. Here we are, corporal ; what are your orders © 


Enter Motu FLAGGON, R. 


Moll F. No occasion for ’em, corporal! don’t be too 
hard upon the young man ; brandy be my poison, but [like 
the looks of him. [Crosses to Contrast.| Here, my heart, 
take a whiff. [Offers @ Pipe.| What! Not burn priming! 
Come, load then. | | Gives him a Glass of Brandy. 

Con, Its plain—a sct of murderers ! No help, uo relief ! 

Moll F. Relief, sirrah, you’re not a sentry yet Corpo- 
ral, give me care of him. Moll Flaggon never failed when 
she answered for her man. 

Cor, D. With all my heart, honest Moll, and see what 
you can make of him ; he’s an odd fish. 

Moll F. An odd fish! Lsuppose a little of the crab ; but 
Vil make a true lobster of him before I’ve done. 17 
make a soldier and a husband of him. Here, first of all, 
Jet’s see. What a devil of a hat he’s got! here, Jack, 
change with him. [Puts a Cap on his head.]_ How it becomes 
him, fits him like a glove on the wrong hand. 

Con. Why, only hear me, i’m a man of fashion. 

Moll F. Fashion! Why the tashion’s altered now. [Puts 
a Knupsack on him] ‘There, now, you look something like ; 
and, in return for my having made you so smart, you must 
come down with the smart-money, so let’s see what cash 
you have about you. 


Con. Very little ; but you shall have every farthing of it, 
if you will let me go. 

Molt F. Go, you queer dog ; ay, that you shall, through 
the world ; you and I together. I’il stick to you through 
life, my son of sulphur, 

Con, I'm a man of fashion, | tell you. 

Molt F. You told me so before, and I am a woman of 
fashion ; and we shail match as well as most fashionable 
couples do; so march, my dear. Moll Flaggon's com- 
manding officer; eyes right’s the word; so, follow your 
nose, or 11] knock you down. March, I ‘say,—Damme! 
(beg pardon for swearing,) march, or hand over the cash. 

gE? 
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Come on, my soul 
Post the cole, 
I must beg, or borrow 5 
Fill the can, 
You’re my man ; 
Tis all the same to-morrow. 


Sing and quaff, 
Dance and laugh 
A fig for care or sorrow 5 
Kiss and drink, 
But never think, 
’Tis all the same to-morrow. 
[ Kxeunt, she pushing him off, Rr. 


SCENE V.—4 large Gothic Hall. 


Table and two Chairs. Str Joun Contrast discovered 
seated. 

Sir J. "gad, 1 feel a strange interest in behalf of these 
girls, and their father too, though I have not seen his | 
wonder who this decisive dog is who opposes them; I'll 
trim him. | begin to think decision, without deliberation, 
a little like obstinacy, which generally brings regret, when 
it is of no other use than to torment us fruitlessly. ‘4 I 
** don’t know which is worst, an obstinate man, or an ob- 
*¢ stinate woman. 


fC ATR. 


‘¢ An obstinate man had a scold for his wife, 
“* Mr. and Mrs Pringle ; 

‘They led, you'll suppose, a queer cat and dog life, 

** Like tavern bells, always at jingle ; 
‘¢ Mr. P. was a man to his word who stuck fast, 

‘* He declar’d ; when he’d said it, he’d said it ; 
“Mrs. P. stuck to her word, and would have the last, 

“« So for comfort vou’ll give ’em some credit— 

- © Poor souls ! 


**'To Richmond by water determin’d tu gc 
‘* Mr. and Mrs. Pringle; 
“* He wanted the sail up, but she said * no} 
‘¢ The thoughts of it made her tingle ;’ 
“© He insisted it should be put up, with a frown, 
‘¢ And declar'd § when he'd said it, he'd said it ;’ 
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'* She vow'd, if it was put up she'd put it down— 
“© So, for firmness you'll give ’em some credit— 
Queer souls! 


*¢ For the sail then beginning to pull and to haul 
‘< Mr. and Mrs. Pringle ; 
** Says the boatman, ‘ you'll into the Thames both fall, 
** With other odd fish to mingle.’ 
And into the river, they sure enough roll’d, 
“* As soon as the waterman said it; 
So, out of hot water they got into cold, 
** For extremes then you'll give’em some credit— 
‘Firm souls 


¢ 


n 


x 


~~ 


Unter SERGEANT SASH, L. 


Sir J. Well, Mr. Sergeant, I have attested part of the men, 
according to your beating order, and will fimsh the rest to - 
morrow 3 but T hope that nothing but honourable means 
have been resorted to in raising your recrnits ; for if T find 
to the contrary, PH show no more mercy to a poacher of 
mien, than my son does to the poacher of manor game. 

Serg. S. Your worship will find that IT have acted fair 
and above board. 


Enter CORPORAL Drie, who whispers Sasu, L. 
But the corporal has just apprehended a deserter; [an 
sure your wership would be glad to have him convicted ; 
he js the worst of swindlers. 

Sir J. True; he borrows for show the most valuable 
commodities of the nation, courage and fidelity, and so 
raises moncy upon property of which he does not possess 
wnatom; so bring himin. I'd rather see one thief of the 
public punished, than an hundred private ones. 

vor. D. Here, Moll, produce your prisoner. 


Enter MoLu FLAGGON, tL. who courtsies to StR JOHN. 
> 


Moll &. With all due veneration and reverence to your 
worshipful worship, we have comprehended a desartar, an 
obstinate rogue, who has taken the king's bounty, and like 
many others abused it; and we have brought’ him to your 
worship, for the exercise of your worship’s high preroga- 
tive, in all dignity and discretion. 

Sir J. Silence, woman ! If you deserve the name. 

Moli F. Woman! No more a woman than your worship ! 
Woman, indeed ! [.dside. 

E 3 
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Enter two Soldiers, with CONTHAST, be 


Ser J. What, in the wane of sorcery, is this?) My son in 
goers uccoutrements ? Po shouldn't have been more snur- 
prised, i be had been metanzorphosed into a fish, 

fom. Towasin avery fair way to be food for ove; | 
should have becn shark's meat, before | got half way to the 
Weat ludies, by all that’s modest! 

Sir J. Stark mad, by all that’s obstreperous | 

Moll F. Yes, he was very obstropolous, please your 
worship. 

Sir J. Peace, brute ! 

Moll KF. Brute! To one of the fair sex! [ Aside. 

Sir J. Can nobody tell me how he was seized ? 

Con. By that ruffian, neck and heels ; and for my accou~ 
trements you must ask this harpy, who assisted at my toi- 
lette. 

Moll #. He was delivered to me, your worship, by the ho- 
nourable corporal ; and | wished to make him look soldier- 
like and genteel, for the honour of the sarvice. 

Sir J. Vi break your head for the honour of the service, 
you nondescript beldam! [Shakes his cune at her. 

Moll #. Noudescript! Pm no nondescript! nor any 
such a thing, your worship; | am a poor hard working 
creature, with nothing but my reputation to depend on ; 
and, as that’s a delicate point to touch on, I hope your 
magnanimous worship won't injure it by any ungenteel ob- 
servations. 

Sir J. Be gone, thou cargo of contraband commodities ! 
Thou retailer of run goods | Thou—any thing but woman. 

Mott F Anything But woman! He doubts my sex! 
| Aside.) Vl be gone, your worship! But allow me to say, 
with all difference to your opinion, [.dfects to cry] that | 
hope I'm no disgrace to my sect; that { sell nothing but 
the true neat as imported, pay the duty honourably ; and, 
though times are hard, to get an honest bit of bread, 1 never 
do more than double iton my customers. So I hope your 
worship will bury all animosity, and, in token of good will, 
honour me witha chaste salute. 

Sir J. A what? If you don’t get out of my sight, I’ll sa- 
lute your head with this cane. (Ju a rage. 

Mol. F. Don’t put yourself in @ passion, your worship ; 
Vl withdraw ;—a poor, lone, broken-hearted, injured wo- 
man. Out of the way, scoundrel! [Strikes one of the Sol- 
diers, who stunds near her, and goes off sobbing, L. Soldiers 

ollow. 
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Sir J. How dare you, rascal, lay hands on the son of a 
baronet ? [Zo Corporal Drill. 
Cor. D. A perfect innocent mistake, as J hope to be par- 
doned, your worship. But here comes the baggage that 
put him into my hands. 
Enter PEGGY, R. 

Peg. Only a little retaliation, your worship. A wolf 
was in full chase of an innocent Jamb, that, to be sure, I 
had foolishly helped to expose to its paws ; a trap offered 
toimy hand, and { must own I did set it, and the wolf was 
caught, aS you see. 

Con. Plague on you all! Mystery thickens, instead of 
clearing. 

Serg. S. It’s clear, however, my party is out of the scrape, 
and as for the fellow who was real!y enlisted—— 


Enter TrRumMore and RENTAL, R. 


7ru. He is here to fulfil all his engagements. 

Serg. S. Well said, ny lad of trnth; my twenty guineas 
are alive again, since you have not broke your parole. 

7ru. Here are your twenty guineas ; you shall see them 
employed ; | would have mortgaged ten lives rather thau 
have wanted them. Mr. Rashiy is charged with informa- 
tions for killing game to the amount of forty pounds; by as- 
sistance of this gentleman [ have made up the sum; the 
law is cruel tu him, to me it is kind; it enables ine to show 
him the heart he perhaps has doubted. [Lays down the mo- 
ney.| He is free; and now, |7o Sergeant Sash] sir, | am 
your nian, and will follow wherever the service of my 
country leads. [Crosses, Le 

Rent. [Coming forward, R-| Brave, generous fellow ! 

Sir J. O, Rental, I’m glad you’re come; you find ine in 
a wilderness here. 

Rent. A moment, sir, and I’m sure you'll not mistake 
your path. 

Peg. [Opening the Rouleau.| The twist is magical in- 
deed, 1 think, for I can’t undo it. Oh, there it is at last 
[Pours money on the Table} Put up yours again, Mr. 
‘Trumore ; poor fellow, you’ll want it in your new life. 

Con. One of my rouleaus! I have beeu robbed, I see, as 
well as kidnapped. 

Sir J. Hussy ! How came you by all that money ? 

Peg. Per fectly honest: I sold my mistress and myself 
for it; i¢ is not necessary to deliver the goods, for his 
honour is provided with a mistress. 
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Sir J. Rental, do you see into this ? 

Rent. Clearly, sir; and it must end with reconciling 
you to your son. 

Sir J. How! Reconcile me to bribery and debauchery ! 
Never! If thedog could succced with a girl by his face, 
or his tongue, or his legs, or any advantage nature had 
given him, why there’s a sort of fair play that might pal- 
liate ; but there’s an unmanliness in vice without passion. 
But where is this Rash ly and his girts ? 


Enter Rasury, between his Daughters, R.; they throw them- 
selves at Sin JouUN Contrast’s Leet. 4 lung Pause. 


This Rashly! This the father of these girls! Do not Ins 
features deceive me ? Whois it see? [/n great surprise. 

Rent. The son | mean to reconcile, who offended upou 
principles the most opposite to those you just now cen- 
demuned. 

Con. My elder brother come to light ! 

Sir J. Rise, till Pm sure [’m awake ; this is the confu- 
sion of a delirium. 

Rent. Why do you not speak, sir? [Vo Rashly. 

Rush. What form of words will become me ? ‘To say 
I repent, would be an injury to the dead and living. I 
have erred, but [have been happy. One duty I can plead, 
resignation to your will, sir; so may I thrive in the 
decision of this anxious moment, as | never taxed your 
justice. 

Sir J. [After a pause.) Rental, do you expect 1 ever 
shall retract ? 

Kent. No, sir, for I was a witness to your vows, that you 
would protect the father of your little clients against all 
his enemies 3 right or wrong, they should yield. 

Sir J. Yes ; but Inever thought how very stubborn an 
old fellow I should have to deal with. 

Hent. Come forward, clients. 

Soph. \ am overcome with dread. 

Sir J. Come, Pil make short work of it, as usual ; so 
hear all, my deer ee is made. 

Rent. Now, justice and parental feeling ! 

Soph. Memory and tenderness ! 

Con. Caprice and passion ! [ Aside. 

Sir J. Decision and consistency! 1 discarded one son for 
a marriage; I have brought up a second to attempt to 
debauch his own niece. Vl try what sort of vexation the 
other sex will produce ; 80, girls, listen ! Take possessior. 
of this castle, it is yours. Nay, J only keep my word-— 
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You remember how I promised to treat the old obstinate 
your father was afraid of. This is the house of self-cor- 
rection, and I give you the key. 

Soph. Ann. Gratitude, love, and joy! [ Aneeling. 

Sir J. Up, ye little charmers! Your looks have asked my 
blessing this hour. 

Rent. Aud now for Trumore, to complete the happiness. 
Sir John, permit me your car apart. [Takes him aside, c. 

Con. The chances are against me, and my last stake’s at 
hazard: the run of the last twelve hours exceeds all calcu- 
lation, strike me pennyless! Where is that dog, La Nippe? 


Enter LA Nipper, covered with Mud, 1. 


La N. Here he is, ina pleasant plight! Essnece of cab. 
bage water, and otto of assafeetida’s a foolto it! Pshaw! 

Con. From whence, in the name of filth, com’st thou ? 

La N, From the bottom of a black ditch. How I got 
there, | know no more than the man in the moon. I 
waked and found myself half smothered with dirt, lying 
like King Log in the fable, with acongress of frogs on my 
back. 

Peg. Very good companions for a toad, eh! I hope, my 
dear, you are satisfied with your bargain ; I did my best to 
settle your business completely. 

La N. O, thou witch of Endor! [Evit, 1. 

Sir J. Another plot upon me, Rental! But does the 
young fellow himself say nothing for his pretensions ? 

Zru. | have none, sir ; they aspired too high when direct~ 
ed to Sophy Rashly; they must cease for ever wheu I 
think of Miss Contrast. . 

Sir J. Now, for, the blood of me, I can’t see that distine- 
tion. Can you, Contrast ? [Zo Rashly. 

Rash. So far from it, sir, that I think the purity of his 
attachment to the poor farmer’s daughter, is the best re- 
commendation to the fortune of the heiress. 

Sir J. I confirm the decree. I am nowconvinced mutual 
affection makes the only true equality in marriage. What 
say you, man of fashion ? 

Rash. Dear sir, don’t treat my brother’s foibles too 
severely ; his zeal to be eminent ouly wants a right turn. 

Sir J. Let him find that turn, and he knows I have 
wrerewithal to keep him from the inconvenience of a 
younger brother, though he loses Castle Manor. 

Con. | resign it with all its appendages ; and with all my 
faults, my brother shall find I am neither envious nor mer- 
cenary. 
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Sir J. And now to turn to my recruit: I promised he 
should be attested to-night, and so he shall to his bride ; 
‘‘and if afterwards his country demands his assistance, get 
“< him a commission, Sophy, and pray for a quick end to 
“< the war, a prayer in which every good subject in the na- 
“tion will join you. 

‘© Rent. Sir, the tenants from the wake in eagerness of 
““their joy, press to be admitted.” 

Sir. J. Then open the doors, and let old English hos- 
pitality be the order of the day at Castle Manor. 


Enter Peasants and Fillugers atc. door. 
FINALE.—Rasuy, ANNETTE, TRumoRE, &c. (Original.) 


Rash. Partners of my toils and pleasures, 
To this happy spot repair ; 
See how justly fortune measures 
Favours to the true and fair. 


Ann. With choruses gay, proclaim holiday, 
In praise of The Lord of the Manor, 
And happy the song, if it trains old and young, 
In the lessons of Castle Manor. 
Chorus. W ith choruses gay &c. 
Tru. Gallants, learn from Trumore’s story, 
To associate in the breast 
Truth and honour, love and glory, 
And to fortune leave the rest. 
Chorus.With chorus gay, &c. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


RasH. ANN. Sin J., ConTRAST, SopHia, 'TRUMORE. 


R. | [L. 


? 
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R, Cruikshank, Det. G. W. Bonner, Se, 


Ohe Bonen Moon. 
Jaques. Why, you raggamuffins ! what d’ye titter at? 
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REMARKS. 


“ Tread lightly here-—for though no marble weeps, 
*Tis sacred ground-—-beneath, a Poet sleeps! 

Spare flatt’ry now, it cannot charm his ear; 

But give the silent tribute of a tear!— 

Lamented Tobin *” * 


THe author of The Honey Moon is one of those to 
whom posthumous fame alone is decreed. Ere public 
opinion had stamped his production the first of modern 
comedies, he was placed beyond the reach of praise or cen- 
suree To what high rank in dramatic poetry he might 
have attained, under happier auspices, is a question impos- 
sible to decide, and melancholy to contemplate. The fine 
sensibilities of genius are ill calculated to contend with 
coldness and neglect. That Tobin inherited them in a very 
eminent degree, and that they were most cruelly trifled 
with, the brief record that remains of him painfully 
testifies. 

It has been objected, that this Author is mo¢ an Original. 

-But what dramatic writer since Dryden, Wycherley, and 
Congreve, isan original? Are not the comedies of Cibber 
and Ficiding professedly taken from the French ? Those 
of Murphy are in the same predicament. Garrick and 
the elder Colman are very liberal borrowers.—Is Sheridan 
an original ? Certainly not. To descend (and a painful 
descent it is!) to the authors of our own times, the far 
greater portion illustrate a remark which Sheridan has 
taken verbatim from Churchill—they have stolen the 
thoughts of others—and, as gipsies do children, disfigured 
them, to make ’em pass for their own! 

Not so with Tobin ; he has made nothing worse than he 
found it—‘‘ Nulium quod tetigit non ornavit.”-—Let us, there- 
fore, hear no further exception to his merits, on the score 
of originality; a good copy is at all times better than a 
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bad original. He had drank deep at the pure fountain- 
head of English Poetry—the works of our ancient drama- 
tists. From them he acquired a correctness of taste, a ferti- 
lity of thought, and a harmony of language, that none of 
his contemporaries have attained. The models that he 
adopted are evidences of his good judgment: he disdained 
to have recourse to foreign auxiliaries, while the rich 
mines of Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, were 
open to his genius. Farcical plot and sprightly uonsense, 
oaths and obscenity, he left to those authors who, for many 
years, monopolised the stage, to the total exclusion of 
superior talent: had he descended to compound such base 
materials, he might, like them, have inherited temporary 
popularity and lasting contempt: but he adopted a wiser 
and more independant course, sacrificing present advantage 
for the nobler award of posterity. 

That he should have suffered neglect from a kindred 
spirit, from so splendid a genius as Sheridan, is a subject 
of deep regret. 


* Blockheads, with reason, wicked Wits abhor’— 


But could Sheridan have been brought to read the 
Honey Moon, his good taste would have, undoubtedly, 
introduced it to the Stage; but a fatal indolence, a dis- 
inclination to business, were the characteristics of that 
great man, of which he too severely reaped the bitter 
fruit. If, with Tobin, the cousciousness of neglected 
genius added a pang to his slow-consuming disease, how 
greatly aggravated was the fate of Sheridan! The sun- 
shine of public favor availed him uothing in the sad 
extremity of his dying moments; he had out-lived nearly 
all his friendships; and it was reserved for one who 
ealled himself his friend, to inflict upon his broken spirit 
the greatest indignity it could suffer—an indignity that 
completely subdued it, and from which it never rose 
again. * | | 

Shakspeare’s Taming the Shrew, and Twelfth Night, 
have furnished Tobin with the plot of this drama, and 
also with two of its principal characters. Juliana and the 
Duke are, with some variation, Catharine and Petruchio; 
and Zamora is a still more decided transcript of Viola, in 
Twelfth Night. In the last character, our modern dra- 
matist hus fairly entered the lists with his master. 


* Se@ Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol li. respecting Sheridan’s arrest. 
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She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’th’ bud 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 


Compare with this precious gem, Zamora’s speech to Ro- 
lando, in Scene Ist, Act 3rd, and it will be found that the 
attempt, though a bold one, is not discreditable to bis 
genius. 

Rolando and Volante bear some resemblance to Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, in Much-ado about Nothing; Jaquez 
and Lampedo approach nearer to originality, though the 
latter has a spice of the starved apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet. ‘The two last characters are delineated with great 
comic humour. ‘They, indeed, with mine Hostess, are 
nearly a comedy of themselves. 

‘The language is exquisitely finished ; it has all the beauty 
and freshness of the golden age of poetry ; and the senti- 
ments through out are pleasing, dignified and natural. Thus 
has the author of the Honey Moon, by one happy effort of 
taste and genius, attained a rank in literature, which the 
vapid and multifarious productions of his coutemporaries 
shall in vain aspire tu. When his Comedy was represented, 
it was discovered, for the first time, what a treasure had 
been lost ; and Tobin is one of the many examples of neg- 
lected genius, whose merits have only been appreciated 
when it was tvo late. 


‘* For not to anderstand a treasure’s worth, 
Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness 1t is,!”— 


The Honey Moon, as originally cast, was one of the finest 
exhibitions of comic acting that the stage has produced. 
Mr. Elliston in the Duke, and Mrs. Davison, then Miss 
Duncan, in Juliana, were absolutely perfect. Nor can we 
forget our old acquaintance Jack Bannister, in Rolando, 
and little Collins (who died during the run of the comedy) 
with his droll visage, and nasal twang, in the moch duke. 
It was in the character of Volante, that Miss Mellon, now 
Mrs. Coutts, completely fixed the favour of the town ; those 
who, at that time, admired her talents, have transfer- 
red their admiration to the nobler qualities of her heart. 
The rapid stride that Mr. Mathews has since nade in his 
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profession, leaves his Lampedo (an admirable performance) 
almost in the shade. Various have been the subsequent 
casts: Mrs. Davenport is an undoubted improvement upon 
Miss Tidswell; and Mr. Liston and. Mr. Harley have dis- 
played their comic powers to great advantage in Jaquez. 
Yet, taken altogether, no cast has ever yet reached, by many 
degrees, the excellence of the original. 


te D——G. 


Cast of the Characters, as performed at the Theatres Royal. 


Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
1826. 1824. 

Duke of Arangaeeesecesecseveee Mr. Warde. Mr. Elliston. 
Count of Montalban..-+-+.+-+-++ Mr. Baker. Mr. Barnard. 
Rolando vacsvesocsscveeseccooees Mr. Jones. Mr. Russell. 
"Balthazar ovssssvevcccsesccees -- Mr. Egerton. Mr. Thompson. 
Lampedo ssesrsrees seeceeeceeee Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Oxberry. 
Campillo ccccscccccverscecsorrs Mr. Atkins. Mr. Meredith. 
Ti0pe% ovevececcscecsens shindig weit Mr. Barnes. Mr. Knight. 
SJAQUEZ oorercrcrccrererercceeces Mr. Meadows. Mr. Harley. 
Servant oovccecccccccccescccsrscerecscscerccveensnes - Mr. Coveney. 
JULIANA oacocccccerceseccccesses Miss Chester. Mrs. Edwin. 
Volante sescesecccccsccucesseeee Mrs, Chatterley. Miss F. Kelly. 
ZAMOTE aoe rcccascencvensesssece Miss Jones. Mrs. Orger. 
Hostess oerercecces wececeeee --+» Mrs. Davenport. Mrs. Harlowe. 


Servants, Rusticas &c. 
SCENE,—Spatn. 


N. B. The passages omitted in representation, are marked with 
inverted commas. 


Costume. 


DUKE.—Wedding dress. Second dress: Peasant’sgrey or drab 
tunick, drab slouch hat, blue worsted pantaloons, and russet boots 
Third dress: Splendid satin ducal vest, rich velvet robe trimmed with 
green and silver, white silk pantaloons. white shoes, &c 


COUNT.—A fawn-coloured jacket and tabs, with green and sil- 
ver trimming, pantaloons of the same, hat, and feathers, russet 
boots, gauntlets, sword, and belt. Second dress: Monk’s gown. 


ROLANDO.—Messina uniform, (or Pierre's dress,) russet boots 
and spurs, gauntlets, cap and feathers, sword and belt. 


BALTHAZAR.—Drab jacket and trunks, trimmed with green 
ribbon bows and tin tags, grey wig. 


LAMPEDO.—Black close shape, red stockings, black shoes, smali 
three-cornered hat, and cane. 


CAMPILLO.—Drab-coloured jerkin and trunks, blue stockings, 
and russet shoes. 


LOPEZ.—A peasant jacket and trunks, light-blue stockings, 
russet shoes, round white hat, and long light hair. 


JAQUEZ.—-Handsome velvet shape, large cloak, red stockings 
with silver clocks, white shoes, sword, and red curled wig. 


PEDRO.—Jerkin and trunks, blue stockings, russet shoes. 


JULIANA.— Wedding dress. Rich white satin and silver, large 
drooping white feathers, and jewels. Second dress: light blue, or 
slate-coloured body, and, petticoat plainly trimmed with black binding 
or silk, blue stockings, and black shoes. Third dress: neat white 
muslin, 


VOLANTE.—Handsome satin dress, with ornaments, and feathers. 


ZAMORA.—Page’s tunick, and pantaloons, russet ancle boots, and 
cap. Second dress: handsome satin and silver dress, and large veil. 


HOSTESS.~—-Black dress, with red points, point Jace apron, and 
Culp 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they bawe 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right, L. Left; R.D. Right Door; W.1). Left Door ; 
c. D. F, or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat ; R.D. ¥. dtight Door in the 
Flat; L. D. F. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.8. BE. Right Second Entrance ; ®.U.¥:. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. EB. Left Upper Entrance. . 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Fteght; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Keight of Centre, 
L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC. C. LC. a 


*,* The Reader és supposed to be om the Staye facing the Audsenas,. 


THE HONEY MOON. 


ACT I, 


SCENE J.—A Street in Madrid. 


Enter DUKE and MONTALBAN, L. followed by a Servant. He 
crosses behind to R. 


Duke. ( Speaking to Servant.| This letter you will give 
my steward ;—this 
To my old tenant, Lopez. Use despatch, sir ; 
Your negligence may ruin an affair 
Which I have much at heart.—[Ezit Servant, r.}—Why, 
how now, Count! 
You look but dull upon my wedding-day, 
Nor show the least reflection of that joy 
Which breaks from me, and should light up my friend. 
Count. (x-) If I could set my features to my tongue 
I’d give your highness joy. Still, as a friend, 
Whose expectation lags behind his hopes, 
I wish you happy. 
Duke. You shall see ine s0.— 
Is not the lady I have chosen fair ? 
Count. Nay, she is beautiful. 
Duke, Of a right age ? 
Count. In the fresh prime of youth, and bloom of wo- 
manhood. 
Duke. A well-proportion’d form, and noble presence ? 
Count. True. 
Duke. Then her wit? Her wit is admirable 
Count. There is a passing shrillness in her voice. 
Duke. Has she not wit ? 
Count, A sharp-edged tongue, I own; 
But uses it as bravoes do their swords— 
Not for defence, but mischief. ‘Then, her gentleness ! 
You had almost forgot to speak of that. 
Duke. Ay, there you touch me! Yet, though she be 
prouder 
Than the vex’d ocean at its topmost height, 
And every breeze will chafe her to a storm, 
I love her still the better. Somme prefer 
Smoothly o’er an unwrinkled sea to glide ; 
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Others to ride the cloud-aspiring waves, 
And hear, amid the rending tackles’ roar, 
The spirit of an equinoctial gale. . 
What though a patient and enduring lover— 
Like a tame spaniel, that, with crouching eye 
Meets buffets and caresses—I_ have ta’en, 
With humble thanks, her kindness and her scorn ; 
Yet, when I am her husband, she shall feel 
I was not born to be awoman’s slave! [Crosses L.] 
Can you be secret ? 
Count. You have found me so 
In matters of some moment. 
Duke. Listen, then: 
‘* | have prepared a penance for her pride, 
‘©'To which a cell and sackcloth, and the toils 
“‘Of abarefooted pilgrimage, were pastime.”— 
As yet she knows me, as ! truly am, 
The Duke Aranza: in which character 
I have fed high her proud and soaring fancy 
With the description of my state and fortunes, 
My princely mansions, my delicious gardens, 
My carriages, my servants, and my pomp. 
Now mark the contrast.—In the very height 
And fullest pride of her ambitious hopes, 
I take her to a miserable hut 
(All things are well digested for the purpose ;) 
Where, throwing off the title of a duke, 
f will appear to her a low-born peasant. 
There, with coarse raiment, household drudgery, 
Laborious exercise, and cooling viands, 
I will so lower her distemper’d blood, 
And tame the devil in her, that, before 
We have burut out our happy honey moon, 
She, like a well-train’d hawk, shall, at my whistle, 
Quit her high flights, and perch upon my finger, 
To wait my bidding. [ Crosses, R.| 
Count. Most excellent! A plot of rare invention ! 
Duke. ‘* When, witha bold hand, I have weeded out 
‘¢ The rank growth of her pride, she’ll be a garden 
‘* Lovely in blossom, rich in fruit; till then, 
“An unpruned wilderness.’’—-But to your business. 
How thrives your suit with her fair sister, Count ? 
Count. ‘The best advancement I can boast of in it 
Is, that it goes not backward. She’s a riddle, 
Which he that solved the sphinx’s, would die guessing. 
If I but mention love she starts away, 
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And wards the subject off with so much skill, 
That whether she be hurt or tickled most, 
Her looks leave doubtful. Yet! fondly think 
She keeps me - the plover from her nest 
Fearful misleads the traveller) from the point 
Where live the warmest wishes that are breathed 
For me in secret. 

Duke. You've her father’s voice ? 

Count. Yes: and we have concerted, that this evening, 
Instead of Friar Dominic, her confessor, 
Who from his pious office is disabled 
By sudden sickness, I should visit her ; 
And, as her mind’s physician, feel the pulse 
Of her affection. 

Duke. May you quickly find 
Her love to you the worst of her offences ! 
For then her absolution will be certain. 
Farewell! I see Rolando. 
He is a common railer against women ; 
And, on my wedding day, I will hear none 
Blaspheme the sex. Besides, as once he failed 
li the same suit that I have thriven in, 
Twill look liketriumph. ’Tis a grievous pity 
He follows them with such a settled spleen, 
For he has noble qualities. 

Count. Most rare ones— 
A happy wit, and independent spjyit. 

Duke. And he is brave, too. 

Count. Of as tried a courage 
As ever walk’d up tothe roaring throats 
Of a deep-ranged artillery ; and planted, 
*Midst fire and smoke, upon an enemy’s wall, 
The standard of his country. 

Duke. Farewell, Count. 

Count. Success attend your schemes ! 

Duke. Fortune crown yours ! {[£rit, R. 


Enter ROLANDO, L. 


Count. Signior Rolando, you seem mechancholy. 

Rol. Asar. old cat in the mumps. I met three women— 
I marvel much they suffer them to walk 
Loose in the streets, whilst other untamed monsters 
Are kept in cagcs—three loud talking women ! 
They were discoursing of the newest fashions 
And their tongues went like-———I have since been thinking 
What most that activememher of a woman 
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Of mortal things resembles.— 
Count. Have you found it ? 
Rol. Umph. Not exactly—something like a smokejack ; 
For it goes ever without winding up: 
But that wears out in time—there fails the simile. 
Next I bethought me of a water-mill ; 
But that stands still on Sundays ; 
Woman’s tongue needs no reviving sabbath. 
And, besides, 
A mill, to give it motion, waits for grist: 
Now, whether she has aught to say or no, 
A woman’s tongue will go for exercise. 
In short, I came to this conclusion : 
Most earthly things have their similitudes, 
But woman’s tongue is yet incomparable. 
Was’t not the duke that left you ? 
Count. 'Twas. 
Rol. He saw me, 
And hurried off ! 
Count. Ay! ’f'was most wise in him, 
To shun the bitter flowing of your gall.- 
You know he’s on the brink of matrimony- 
Rol. Why now, in reason, what can he expect, 
To marry sucha woman ? 
A thing so closely pack’d with her own pride, 
She has no room for any thought of him. 
Why, she ne’er threw a word of kindness at him, 
But when she quarrell’d with her monkey.—Then, 
As he with nightly minstrelsy doled out 
A lying ballad to her peerless beauty, 
Unto his whining lute, and, at each turn, 
Sigh’d like a paviour, the kind lady, sir, 
Would lift the casement up—to laugh at him,— 
And vanish like a shooting star ; whilst he, 
Like ap astronomer in an eclipse, 
Stood gazing on the spot whence she departed : 
Then, stealing home, went supperless to bed, 
And fed all night upon her apparition.— 
Now, rather than espouse a thing like this, 
I'd wed a bear that never learnt to dance, 
Though her first hug were mortal. 
Count. Peace, Rolando! 
You rail at women as priests cry down pleasure ; 
Who, for the penance which they do their tongues, 
Give ample license to their appetites. 
“Come. come. however you may mask your nature, 
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‘* tT know the secret pulses of your heart 
** Beat towards them still.” A woman-hater! Pshaw ! 
A young and handsome fellow, and a brave one— 
Rol. Go on. 
Count. Had I a sister, mother, nay, grandam, 
I’d no more trust her in a corner with thee 
Than cream within the whiskers of a cat. 
fol. Right! I should beat her. You are very right, 
I have a sneaking kindness for the sex ; 
And, could I meet a reasonable woman, 
Fair without vanity, rich without pride, 
Discreet though witty, learn’d, yet very humble ; 
That has no ear for flattery, no tongue 
For scandal ; one who never reads romances ; 
Who loves to listen better than to talk, 
And rather than be gadding would sit quiet ; 
I'd marry, certainly. You shall find two such, 
And we'll both wed together. 
Count. You are merry.— 
Where shall we dine together ? 
Hol. Not to-day. 
Count, Nay, I insist. 
Hol. Where shall I meet you, then? 
Count. Here, at the Mermaid. 
Hol. 1 don’t like the sign 
A mermaid is half woman. 
Count. Pshaw, Rolando! 
You strain this humour beyond sense or measure. 
Rol. Well, on condition that we’re very private, 
And that we drink no toast that’s feminine, 
I'll waste some time with you. 
Count. Agreed. 


Enter ZAMORA L. (disguised as Eugenio. | 


Rol. Go on, then ; 
{ will but give directions to my page, 
And follow you. 
Count, A pretty smooth-faced boy ! 
Hol. The lad is handsome ; and, for one so young— 
Save that his heart will flutter at a drum, 
And he would rather eat his sword than draw it— 
He is the noblest youth in Christendom. 
When before Tunis, | 
I got well scratch’d for leaping on the walls 
Too. nimbly, that same boy attended me. 


"would bring an honest tear inte thine eye, 
E 
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To tell thee how, for ten days, without sleep, 

And almost nourishment, he waited on me ; 

Cheer’d the dull time, by reading merry tales ; 

And when my festering body smarted most, 

Sweeter than a fond mother’s lullaby 

Over her peevish child, he sung to me, 

That the soft cadence of his dying tones 

Dropp’d like an oily balsam on my wounds, 

And breathed an healing influence throughont me.— 

But this is womanish !—~Order our dinner, 

And I’1] be with you presently. 

Count. J will not fail. [E.vit Count, Rr. 

[ ZAMORA comes forward, L.} 

Rol. ‘The wars are ended, boy. 

Zam. \’m glad of that, sir. 

Rol. You should be sorry, if you love your master.-— 

Zam. 'Then lam very sorry. 

Rol. We must part, boy! 

Zam. Part? 

Rol. I am serious. 

Zum. Nay, you cannot mean it. 

Have I been idle, sir, or negligent ? 

Saucy I’m sure I have not.—If aught else, 
It is my first fault ; chide me gently for it— 
Nay, heavily ;—but do not say, we part! 

Rol. \’'m a disbanded soldier, without pay ; 
Fit only now, with rusty swords and helmets, 
To hang up in the armoury, till the wars 
New burnish me again ; so poor, indeed, 

I can but leanly cater for myself, 
Much less provide for thee. 

Zam. Let not that 
Divide us, sir: the thought of how I fared 
Never yet troubled me, and shall not now. 

** Indeed, I never followed you for hire,” 

“« But for the simple and the pure delight’ 

“* Of serving such a master.”—If we must part, 
Let me wear out my service by degrecs ; 
To-day omit some sweet and sacred duty, 

Some dearer one to-morrow : slowly thus 

My nature may be wean’d from her delight: 

But suddenly to quit you, sir !—I cannot !— 

I should go broken-hearted. 

Rol, Pshaw, those tears ! 

Well, well, we'll talk of this some other day. 
{dine with Count Montalban at the Mermaid | 
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fn the mean time, go, and amuse yourself 

With what is worthiest note in this famed city.— 

But hark, Eugenio! ’Tis a wicked place ; 

You’ll meet (for they are weeds of every soil) 

Abundance here of—women ;—keep aloof ! 

For they are like the smouth, but brittle, ice, 

That tempts th’ unpractised urchin to hig ruin. 

They are like comets, to be wonder’d at, 

But not approach’d ; 

Go not within their reach !— [Aaizs, R. 
Zam. Voubt me not, sir.— 

What a hard fate is mine !—To follow thus 

With love a gentleman that scorns my sex, 

And swears no great or noble quality 

Ever yet lived in woman !—When I read to him 

The story of Lucretia, or of Portia, 

Or other glorious dame, or some rare virgin, 

Who, cross’d in love, has died,—’mid peals of laughter, | 

He praises the invention of the writer ; 

Or, growing angry, bids me shut the book, 

Nor with such dull lies wear his patience out.— 

What opposition has a maid like me 

‘To turn the headstrong current of his spleen !— 

For though he sets off with a lavish tongue 

My humble merits, thinking me a boy, 

Yet, should I stand before his jaundiced sight 

A woman, all that now is fair in me 

Might turn to ugliness ; all that is good 

Appear the smooth gloss of hypocrisy :— 

Yet I must venture the discovery, 

‘Though ’tis a fearful hazard. This perplexity 

Of hopes and fears makes up too sad a life ; | 

I will, or lose him quite, or be his wife. [ Avit, u 


SCENE Il.—.4 Room in Balthazar’s House. 
Enter BALTHAZAR and VOLANTE, L. 
Bal. Not yet apparell'd ? 
Vol. "Vis her wedding day, sir: 
On such occasions women claim some grace. 
Bal. How bears she 
The coming of her greatness ? 
Vol. Bravely, sir. 
Instead of the high honours that await her, 
I think that, were she now to he enthroned, 
She would beconie her ar ae ; 
B 
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For, when she has adjusted some stray lock, 

Or fix’d. at last, some sparkling ornament, 

She views her beauty with collected pride, 

Musters her whole soul in her eyes, and says, 

[Crosses, R.] ‘‘ Look I not like an empress ?”’—but she 
comes.— 


Enter JULIANA in her Wedding Dress, u. 


Jul. Well, sir, what think you? Do I to the life 
Appear a duchess, or will people say, 
She does but poorly play a part which nature 
Never design’d her for ?—But, where’s the duke? 
Bal. Not come yet. 
Jul. How? not come ?—the duke not come! 
Fol. Patience, sweet sister ; oft without a murmur 
It has been his delight to wait for you. 
Jul. It was his duty —Man was born to wait 
On woman, and attend her sovereign pleasure! 
This tardiness upon his wedding-day 
Is but a sorry sample of obedience. 
Bal. Obedience, girl! 
Jul. Ay, sir, obedience ! 
Vol. Why, what a wire-drawn puppet you will make 
‘The man you marry !—I suppose, ere long, 
You'll chuse how often he shall walk abroad 
For recreation 3 fix his diet for him; 
Bespeak his clothes, and say on what occasions 
He may put on his finest suit— 
Jui. Proceed. | Crosses, Cc. 
Vol. Keep all the keys, and, when he bids his friend 
Mete out a modicum of wine to each. 
Had you not better put hin, in a livery 
At once, and let him stand behind your chair ? 
Why, J would rather wed a man of dough, 
Such as some school-yirl, when the pye is made, 
To amuse her childish fancy, kneads at hazard 
Out of the remnant paste—a paper man, 
Cut by a baby. Heavens preserve me ever 
From that dull blessing—an obedient husband ! 
Jul. Aud make you an obedient wife !—A thing 
For lordly man to vent his humours on ; 
A dull domestic drudge to be abused, 
Or fondled as the fit may work upon him :— 
‘* If you think so, my dear :” and, ‘‘ As you please :’ 
And, ** You know best ;”~—even when he nothing kuows.— 
T have no patience—that a free-born woman 
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Should sink the high tone of her noble nature = 

Down to a slavish whisper, for that compound 

Of frail mortality they call a man, 

And give her charter up to make a tyrant ! 

Bal. You talk it most heroically.—Pride 

May be a proper bait to catch a lover, 

But, trust me, daughter, it will not hold a husband 
Jul. Leave that te me—And what should I have caught 

lf i had fish’d with your humility ?— 

Some pert apprentice, or rich citizen, 

Who would have bought me ; some poor gentleman, 

Whose high patrician blood would have descended 

‘To wed a painter’s daughter and—her ducats.— 

] felt my value, and still kept aloof ; 

Nor stoop’d my eye till I had met the man, 

Pick’d from all Spain, to be my husband, girl : 

And him T have so managed, that he feels 

| have conferred an honour on his house, 

By coyly condescending to be his. [ Crosses, L. 
Bal. He comes. | Knocking, R. 
Vol. Smooth your brow, sister. 

Jul. Fora man! 
jic must be one not made of mortal clay, then. 


x. Enter Four ATTENDANTS Ist, the DUKE 2nd; the 
Attendants remain on R. 


Oh! you are come, sir? I have waited for you !— 
Is this your gallantry ? at sucha time, too? 
Duke. | do entreat your pardon ;—if you knew 
"The pressing cause— 
Vol, Let me entreat for him. 
Bal. Come, girl, be kind. 
Jul. Well, sir, you are forgiven. 
Duke. You are all goodness ; let me on this hand-— 
[Crosses to her, taking her hand, which she withdraws. 
Jul. Not yet, sir ;—tis a virgin hand as yet, 
And my own property :—forbear awhile, 
And, with this humble person, ’twill be yours. 
Duke. Exquisite modesty !|—-Come, let us on! 
All things are waiting for the ceremony ; 
And, till you grace it, Hymen’s wasting torch © 
Burns dim and sickly.—Come, my Juliana. 

[Duke offers Juliana his hand, she refuses and crosses R. 
Balthazar bowing to the Duke passes him, and leads 
Juliana off; Duke goes next, Attendants Jolene. 
Lively Music. Eaeunt, rk. 
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ACT IL. 


SCENE I.—2A Cottage. 
Table and two chairs. A door on at lst E. L. 


Enter the Duxe, leading in JULIANA, L. De 


Duke. [Brings a chair forward, c. and sits down.] You 
are welcome home. 
Jul. [Crosses, R.] Home! You are merry ; this retired 
: spot 
Would be a palace for an owl ! 
Duke. "Vis ours.— 
Jul. Ay, for the time we stay in it. 
Duke. By Heaven, 
‘This is the noble mansion that I spoke of ! 
Jul. This !—You are not in earnest, though you bear it 
With such a sober brow.—Come, come, you jest. 
Duke. Indeed I jest not; were it ours in jest, 
We should have none, wife. 
Jul. Are you serious, sir ? 
Duke. I swear, as I’m your husband, and no duke. 
Jul. No duke? 
Duke. But of my own creation, lady. 
Jul. Am I betray’d—Nay, do not play the fool ! 
Jt is too keen a joke. 
Duke. Yow 1) find it true. 
Jul. You are no duke, then ? 
Duke. None. 
Jul. Have I been cozen’d ? Ldside. 
And have you no estate, sir? 
No palaces, nor houses? 
Duke. None but this :— 
A small snug dwelling, and in good repair. 
Jul. Nor money, nor effects ? 
Duke. None that } know of. 
Jul. And the attendants who have waited on us— 
Duke. They were my friends; who, having done my 
business, 
Are gone about their own. 
Jul. Why, then, ‘tis clear.— { Aside. 
That I was ever born !—What are you, sir ? 
Duke. (Rises.} | am an honest man—that may content 
voul — 
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Young, nor ill-favour’d—Should not that content you ? 
I am your husband, and that must content you. 


Jul. 1 will go home! [ Going, L. 
Duke. You are at home, already. [Staying her. 
Jul. 111 not endure it !—But remember this— 

Duke, or no duke, I’ll be a duchess, sir ! | Crosses, 1.. 


Duke. A duchess! You shall be a queen,—to all 
Who, by the courtesy, will call you so. 
Jul. And J will have attendance ! 
Duke. So you shall, 
When you have learnt to wait upon yourself. 
Jul. To wait upon myself! Must I bear this ? 
I could tear out my eyes, that hade you woo me, 
And bite my tongue in two, for saying yes! — [ Crosses, R. 
Duke. And if you should, ’twould grow again.— 
I think, to be an honest yeoman’s wife 
(For such, my would-be duchess, you will find me,) 
You were cut out by nature. 
Jui. You will find then, 
That education, sir, has spuilt me for it.— 
Why ! do you think I’ll work ? 
Duke. 1 think ‘twill happen, wife. 
Jul. What! Rub and scrub 
Your noble palace clean ? 
Duke. Those taper fingers 
Will do it daintily. 
Jul. And dress your victuals 
(if there be any) P———-Oh! I could go mad! (Crosses, i. 
Duke. And mend my hose, and darn my nightcaps neatly ; 
Wait, like an echo, till you’re spoken to— 
Jul. Or like a clock, talk only once an hour ? 
Duke. Or like a dial ; for that quietly 
Performs its work, and never speaks at all. 
Jul.. To feed your poultry and your hogs !—Oh, mons- 
trous! 
And when | stir abroad, on great occasions, 
Carry a squeaking tithe pig to the vicar ; 
Or jolt with higglers’ wives the market trot, 
To sell your eggs and butter ! [ Crosses, R. 
Duke. Exvellent! 
How well you sum the duties of a wife! 
Why what a blessing I shall have in you ! 
Jul. A blessing ! 
Duke. When they talk of you and me, 
Darby and Joan shall be no more remember’d s— 
We shall be happy! 
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Jul. Shall we ? 

Duke. Wondrous happy ! 

Oh, you will make an admirable wife! 

Jul. V’ll make a devil. 

Duke. What? 

Jul. A very devil. 

Duke. Oh, no! We'll have no devils. 

Jul. I'll not bear it! 

Pll to my father’s !— 

Duke. Gently : you forget 
You are a perfect stranger to the road. 

Jul. My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 

Duke. Softly ! 

You stir not hence, except to take the air ; 
And then I’ll breathe it with you. 

Jul. What, confine me ? 

Duke. "Twould be unsafe to trust you yet abroad. 

Jul. Amta truant school-boy ? 

Duke. Nay, not so ; 

But you must keep your bounds. 

Jul. And if I break them, 
Perhaps you'll beat me.— 

Duke. Beat you! 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward. — 
Pll talk to you, lady, but not beat you. 

Jul. Well, if I may not travel to my father, 
I may write to him, surely !—And I will— 
{f I can meet within your spacious dukedom 
‘Three such unhoped-ter miracles at once, 

As pens, and ink, and paper. 

Duke. You will find them 
In the next room.—A word, before you go.— 
You are my wife, by every tie that’s sacred ; 
The partner of my fortune and my bed— 

Jul. Your fortune ! 

Duke. Peace !—No fooling, idle woman ! 
Beneath th’ attested eye of Heaven I’ve sworn 
To love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. 
No human power can part us. What remains, then? 
To fret, and worry, and torment each other, 
And give a keener edge to our hard fate 
By sharp upbraidings, and perpetual jars ?>— 
Or, like a loving and a patient pair 
(Waked from a dream of grandeur, to depend 
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Upon their daily labour for support,) 

To sooth the taste of fortune’s lowliness 

With sweet consent, and mutual fond endearment ?— 

Now to your chamber—write whate’er you please , 

But pause before you stain the spotless paper, 

With words that may inflame, but cannot heal ! 
Jul. Why, what a patient worm you take me for! 
Duke. | took you for a wife ; and, ere J’ve done, 

I'll know you for a good one. 
Jul. You sball kuow me 

For a right woman, full of her own sex; 

Who, when she suffers wrong, will speak her anger ; 

Who feels her own prerogative, and scorns, 

By the proud reason of superior man, 

To be taught patience, when her swelling heart 

Cries out revenge ! [ Evit at door in c. 
Duke. Why, let the flood rage on ! 

There is no tide in woman’s wildest passion 

But hath an ebb.—I’ve broke the ice, however.— 

Write to her father !—She may write a folio— 

But if she send it !—’T will divert her spleen,— 

The flow of ink may save her blood-letting. 

Perchance she may have fits !—They are scldom mortal, 

Save when the Doctor’s sent for.— 

Though | have heard some husbands say, and wisely, 

A woman’s honour is her safest guard, 

Yet there ’s some virtue in a Jock and key.—[ Locks the door. 

So, thus begins our honey moon.—"Tis well! 

For the first fortnight, ruder than March winds, 

She'll blow a hurricane. The next, perhaps, 

Like April, she may wear a changeful face 

Of storm and sunshine :—and, when that is past, 

She will break glorious as unclouded May ; 

And where the thorns grew bare, the spreading blossoms 

Meet with no lagging frost to kill their sweetness.— 

Whilst others,—for a month’s delirious joy, 

Buy a dull age of penance, we, more wisely, 

Taste first the wholesome bitter of the cup, 

That after to the very lees shall relish ; 

And to the close of this frail life prolong 

The pure delights of a well-govern’d marriage. [F-rit, R. 


SCENE I!.—Balthazar's House. 
Enter Ba.rtuazar, followed by the Count, disguised as a 
Friar, R. 
Bal. These things premised, you have my full consent 
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To try my daughter’s humour ; 
But observe me, sir! . 
{ will use no compulsion with my child : 
if | had tendered thus her sister Zamora, 
I should not now have mourn’d a daughter lost ! 





E’nter VoLANTE. 


Vol. What is your pleasure ? 
Bal. Know this holy man ; 
[Introducing the Count to her, 
It is the father confessor I spoke of. 
Though he looks young, in all things which respect 
His sacred function he is deeply learned. 
Vol. \t is the Count! [ Aside. 

Bal. | leave you to his guidance: [ Crosses, R. 
To his examination and free censure, 

Commit your actions and your private thoughts. 

Vol. 1 shall observe, sir.— [ Exit Balthazar, R. 
Nay, ’tis he, I'll swear ! [ Aside. 

Count. ’Pray Heaven she don’t suspect me! Well, 
young lady, you have heard your father’s commands ? 

Vol. Yes: and now he has left us alone, what are we 
to do ? 

Count. \ am to listen, and you are to confess. 

Vol. What! And then you are to confess, and I am to 

listen 2—Oh ! I'll taxe care you shall do penance though! 
[ Aside. 
Count. Pshaw ! 
Vol. Well; but what am I to confess ! 
Count. Your sins, daughter ; your sins. 
Vol. What! all of them ? 
Count. Only the great ones. 

Vol. ‘The great ones! Oh, you must learn those of my 
xeighbours, whose business it is, like yours, to confess 
every body’s sins but their own. If now you would be 
content with a few trifling peccadilloes, [ would own them 
to you with all the frankness of an author, who gives his 
reader the paltry errata of the press, but leaves him to find 
out all the capital blunders of the work itself. 

Count. Nay, lady, this is trifling: 1 am in haste. 

Vol. {In haste! Then suppose! confess my virtues ? You 
shall have the catalogue of them in a single breath. 

vount. Nay, then J must call your father. 

Vol. Why, then, to be serious :—If you will tell me of 
any very enormous offences which I may have lately com~- 
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mitted, I shall have no objection in the world to acknow- 
ledge them to you. 

Count. {t is publicly reported, daughter, you are in love. 

Vol. So so! Are you there! L4side.] That I am in 
love ? 

Count. With a man— 

Vol. Why, what should a woman be in love with ? 

Count. You interrupt me, lady.—A young man. 

Vol. Ym not in love with an old one, certainly.—But is 
love a crime, father ? 

Count. Heaven forbid ! 

Fol. Why, then, you have nothing to do with it. 

Count. Ay, but the concealing it is a crime. 

Fol. Oh, the concealing it is a crime ? j 

Count. Of the first magnitude. 

Volt. Why, then, | confess— 

Count. Well, what ? 

Fol. That the Count Montalban— 

Count. Go on! 

Fol. \s— 

Count. Proceed 3 

Vol. Desperately in love with me. 

Count. Pshaw! That’s not to the point! 

Fol. Well, well, I’m coming to it :—and not being able 
in his own person to Jearn the state of my affections, has 
taken the benefit of clergy, and assumed the disguise of a 
friar. 

Count. Discovered 

Vol, Ha! ha! ha !—You are but a young masquerader, 
or you wouldn’t have left your vizor at home. Come, 
come, Count, pull off your lion’s apparel, and confess your~ 
self an ass. [Count takes off the Friar’s gown. 

Count. Nay, Volante, hear me ! 

Vol. Not a step nearer !—The snake is still dangerous, 
though he has cast his skin. I believe you’re the first 
lover on record, that ever attempted to gain the affections 
of his mistress by discovering her faults. Now, if you had 
found out more virtues in my mind than there will ever be 
room for, and more charms in my person than ever my 
looking-glass can create, why, then, indeed— 

Count. What then ? 

Vol. Then 1 might have confessed what it’s now impos- 
sible | can ever confess ; and so farewell, my noble count 
confessor ! (Awit, Le 

Count. Farewell ! 

And when I’ve hit upon the longitude, 
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And plumb'd the yet unfathom’d ocean, 
111 make another venture for thy love.— 
Here comes her father.—!}’ll be fool’d no longer. 


Enter BALTHAZAR, R. 


Bai. Well, sir, how thrive you ? 
Count. E’en as I deserve : 
Your daughter has discovered, mock’d at, and left me. 
Bal. Yet I’ve another scheme. 
Count. What is’t ? 
Bal. My daughter, 
Being a lover of my art, of late 
Has vehemently urged to see your portrait ; 
Which, now ’tis finish’d, I stand pledged, she shall. 
Go to the picture room—stand there couceal'd : 
Here is the key. J’l] send my daughter straight : 
And if, as we suspect, her heart leans tow’rds you, 
In some unguarded gesture, speech, or action, 
Her love will suduenly break out.—Away ! [ Count crosses,X. 
T hear her coming. 
Count. There’s some hope in this. 
Bal. \t shall do wonders. —Hence ! [Exit Count, x. 
Vil tax her home. 


Enter VoLANTE, 


Vol. What, is he gone, sir ? 

Bal. Gone !—D’ye think the man is .nade of marble ? 
—Yes, he is gone. 

Vol. For ever? 

Bal, Ay, for ever! 

Fol. Alas, poor Count !—Or has he only lert you, 

To study some new character ? Pray, tell me, 
What will he next appear in ? 

Bal. ‘This is folly. 
*Tis time to call your wanton spirits home ;— 
You are too wild of speech. 

Fol. My thoughts are free, sir ; 
And those | utter. 

Bal. Far too quickly, girl : 

Your shrewdness is a scare-crow to your beauty. 

Vol. \t will fright none but fools, sir: men of sense 
must naturally admire in us the quality they most value in 
themselves ; a blockhead only protests against the wit of a 
woman, because he can’t answer her drafts upon his under- 
standing. But now we talk of the Count, don’t you 
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remember your promise, sir ? 

Bal. Umph! [{ Aside.] What promise, girl ? 

Vol. That [ should see your picture of him. 

Bal. So you shall, when you can treat the original with 
a little more respect. 

Fol. Nay, sir, a promise. 

Bal. Well, you’ll find the door open. [Volante cros- 
ses, R.] But, before you go, tell me honestly how do you 
like the count, his person, and understanding ? 

Vol. Why, as to his person, I don’t think he’s hand- 
some enough to pine himself to death for his own shadow, 
like the youth in the fountain—nuor yet so ugly as to be 
frightened to dissolution if he should look at himself in a 
glass. ‘Then, as to his understanding, he has hardly wit 
enough to pass for a madman, nor yet so little as to be 
taken for a fool. In short, sir, ] think the Count is very 
well worth any young woman’s serious contemplation— 
when she has no other earthly thing to think about. 

[Runs off, 

Bal. So the glad bird, that flutters from the net, 

Grown wanton with the thought of his escape, 
Flies to the limed bush, and there is caught. 
I’l) steal and watch their progress. [ Evit, R. 


SCENE IIL.—TVvhe Picture Room. 


The Count discovered concealing himself behind his portrait. 
Enter VOLANTE, R. 


Vol. Confess that I love the Count !—A woman may do 
amore foolish thing than fall in love with such a man, and 
& wiser one than to tell him of it.—[Looks at the ee | 
*Tis very like him:—the hair is a shade too dark—an 
rather too much complexion for a despairing enamorato. 
Confess that I love him !—Now there is only his picture ; 
I'll see if I can’t play the confessor a little better than he 
did. [She advanees in centre of the Stage to speak the fol- 
lowing. The Count comes from behind the picture and 
listens.| ‘‘ Daughter, they tell me you are in love ?”’— 
** Well, father, there is no harm in speaking the truth.””-— 
“With the Count Montalban, daughter ?’’-~‘* Father, 
you are not a confessor, but a conjuror !’’-—‘* They add, 
moreover, that you have named the day for your mar- 
riage ?”—~°* There, father, you are misinformed: for, like 
a discreet maiden, I have left that for him to do.”—Then 
he should throw off his disguise—I should gaze at hint with 
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astonishment—he should open his arms, whilst 1 sunk 
gently into them—[TZhe Count catches her in his arms.]— 
The Count! 


Enter BALTHAZAR, R. U, E. 


My father too! Nay, then, I am fairly hunted into the 
toil. There, take my hand, Count, while I am free to 
give it! 


Enter OLMEDO, with u Letter, R. 


Olm. A letter, sir. | Exit, re. 
Bal. From Juliana. [Opens the Letter. 
Vol. (c.) Well, what says she, sir ? 

Count. (L.) This will spoil all. [ dside. 


Foi. \t bears untoward aews : 
Is she not well, sir ? 
Bal, (8.) ’Vis not that! 
Vol. What then, sir ?>— 
See how he knits his brow ! 
Bal, Here must be throats cut. 
Fol. What moves you thus, sir ? 
Bal. That, would stir a statue !— 
Your friend’s a villain, sir !— [Crosses to the Count.] Read, 
read it out.— 
And you, if | mistake not, are another ! 
Fol. What can this mean ? 
Bal. Peace! Hear him read the letter. 
Count. [Reads.] ‘‘ Dearest father! 1 am deceived, be- 
trayed, insulted ! 
The man, whom I have married, is no duke !” 
Fol. No duke! 
Bai. Vl be revenged ! - Read, sir—read ! 
Count. [Reads.] ‘‘ He hus neither fortune, family, nor 
Sriends” — 
Bal. You must have known all this, sir—But proceed : 
Count. [Reads.] ‘‘ He keeps me a@ prisoner here, tn a 
miserable hovel; from whence, unless I um speedily rescued 
by your interference, you may never hear more of your 
forlorn, abused, 
‘* JULIANA.” 
Bal. What answer you to this, sir ? 
Count. Nothing. 
Fol. How! 
Bal. ’Tis plain you are a partner in the trick 
‘That robb’d a doting father of his child. 
Count. Suspend your anger but a few short days, 
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And you shall find, though now a mystery 
Involves my friend— 
Bal. A mystery! What mystery ? 
There are no mysteries in honest men : 
What mystery, I say, can salve this conduct ? 
Is he a duke? 
Count. 1 cannot answer that. Oa R. | 
Bal. ‘Then he’s a villain ! 
Count. Nay, upon my soul, 
He means you fairly, honourably, nobly. 
Bal. 1 will away to night.—Olmedo! Perez ! 
Get my horses ! 
You have some mystery, too, sir! But, ere I set 
My sole surviving hope on such an hazard, 
I’ll look into your countship’s pedigree ; 
And for your noble, honourable duke, 
TV’) travel night and day until I reach him ! 
And he shall find I am not yet so old 
But that my blood will flame at such an insult, 
And my sword leap into my grasp. Believe me, 
1 will have full revenge ! 
Count. You shall. 
Bal. J will, sir! 
And speedily ! 
Count. Proceed then, on your journey. 
With your good leave, 1’1) bear you company. 
And as the traveller, perplex’d awhile 
In the benighting mazes of a forest, 
Breaks on a champain country, smooth and level, 
And sees the sun shine glorious, so shall you, sir, 
Behold a bright close, and a golden end, 
To this now dark adventure. 
Vol. Go, my father! 
Bal. You speak in riddles, sir; yet you speak fairly. 
Count. And, if 1 speak not truly, may my hope 
In this fair treasure be extinct for ever ! 
Bal. Then quickly meet us here, prepared for travel. 
If, from the cloud that overhangs us now, 
Such light should break as you have boldly promised, 
My daughter and my blessing still are yours, sir. 
Count. Blest in that word, I quit you. [Hatt, # 
Bal. Come, girl! [Crosses ..] 
This shall be sifted thoroughly : till then 
You must remain a fresh ungather’d flower. 
Vol. Well sir, [am not yet so overblown 
: c3 
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But { may hang some time upon the tree, ) 
And still be worth the plucking. [Hreunt, 1. 


SCENE IV.—The Cottage.— Table, chatr. 


Enter the DUKE, R. in a Peasunt’s Dress; he unlocks the 
Door in Flat. 


Duke. She hath composed a letter ; and, what’s worse, 
Contrived to send it by a village boy 
That pass’d the window.—Yet she now appears 
Profoundly penitent. It cannot be ; 
*Tis a conversion too miraculous. 
Her cold disdain yields with too free a spirit , 
Like ice, which, melted by unnatural heat— 
Not by the gradual and kindly thaw 
Of the resolving elements—give it air, 
Will straight congeal again.—She comes—I’1l try her. 


Enter JULIANA, ina Peasant’s Dress, through Dour in Flat. 


Why, whaut’s the matter now ? 
Jul. That foolish letter ! 
Duke. What! You repent of having written it ? 
Jul. 1 do, indeed. 1 could cut off my fingers 
For being partners in the act. 
Duke, No matter ; 
You mav indite one ina milder spirit, 
That shall pluck out its sting. 
Jul. 1 can-— 
Duke. You must. 
Jul. lean. 
Duke. You shall. 
Jud. I will, if ’tis your pleasure. 
Duke. Well replied ! 
I now see plainly you have found your wits, 
And are a sober, metamorphosed woman. 
Jul. Lam, indeed. 
Duke. 1 know it; I can read you. 
There is a true contrition in your looks :— 
Yours is no penitence in masquerade— 
You are not playing on me ? 
Jul. Playing, sir. 
Duke. You have found out the vanity of those things 
For which you lately sigh’d so deep ? 
Jul. \ have, sir. 
Duke. A dukedom !—Pshaw !—It is an dle thing. 
Jul. I have begun to think so. 
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Duke. That's a lie! (Aside. 
Is not this tranquil and retired spot 7 
More rich in real pleasures, than a palace ? 
Jul. 1 like it infinitely. 
Duke. That’s another ! [ Aside. 
The mansion’s small, ’tis true, but very snug. 
Jul. Exceeding snug ! 
Duke. The furniture not splendid, 
But then all useful ; 
Jul. All exceeding useful ; 
There’s not a piece on’t but serves twenty purposes. 
[ Aside. 
Duke. And, though we’re seldom plagued by visitors, 
We have the best of company—ourselves. 
Nor, whilst our limbs are full of active youth, 
Need we loll in a carriage, to provoke 
A lazy circulation of the blood, 
[Takes her arm, and watks about. 
When walking is a nobler exercise. 
Jul. More wholesome, too. 
Duke. Aud far less dangerous. 
Jul. 'That’s certain ! 
Duke. ‘Then for servants, all agree, 
They are the greatest plagues on earth. 
Jul. No doubt on’t ! 
Duke. Who, then, that has a taste for happiness, 
Would live in a large mausion, only fit 
‘fo be an habitation for the winds ; 
Keep gilded ornaments for dust and spiders ; 
See every body, care for nobody ; 
When they could live as we do? 
Jul. Who, indeed ? 
Duke. Here we want nothing 
Jul. Nothing !—yYes, one thing. 
Duke. Indeed ! What's that ? 
Jul. You will be angry! 
Duke. Nay— 
Not if it be a reasonable thing. 
Jul. What wants the bird, who, from his wir y prison, 
Sings to the passing travellers of air 
A wistful note—that she were with them, sir ? 
Duke. Umph! What, your liberty ? I see it now. | 
[ Aside. 
Jul. ’Twere a pity in such a paradise 
IT should be caged ! 
Duke. Why, whither would you, wife ? 
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But [ may hang some time upon the tree, 
And still be worth the plucking. [Hareunt, 1. 


SCENE IV.—The Cottage.— Table, chatr. 


Enter the Duke, R. in a Peasant's Dress; he unlocks the 
Door in Flat. 


Duke. She hath composed a letter ; and, what’s worse, 
Contrived to send it by a village boy 
That pass’d the window.—Yet she now appears 
Profoundly penitent. It cannot be ; 
*Tis'a conversion too miraculous. 
Her cold disdain yields with too free a spirit ; 
Like ice, which, melted by unnatural heat— 
Not by the gradual and kindly thaw 
Of the resolving elements—give it air, 
Will straight congeal again.—She comes—|’1I try her. 


Einter Jutiana, ina Peasant’s Dress, through Door in Flat. 


Why, what's the matter now ? 
Jul. That foolish letter ! 
Duke. What! You repent of having written it ? 
Jul. 1 do, indeed. J could cut off my fingers 
For being partners in the act. 
Duke. No matter ; 
You mav indite one ina milder spirit, 
That shall pluck out its sting. 
Jul. 1 can— 
Duke. You must. 
Jul. Tecan. 
Duke. You shall. 
Jul. 1 will, if ’tis your pleasure. 
Duke. Well replied ! 
J now see plainly you have found your wits, 
And are a sober, metamorphosed woman. 
Jul. Tam, indeed. 
Duke. | knowit; f can read you. 
There is a true contrition in your looks :~— 
Yours is no penitence in masquerade— 
You are not playing on me ? 
Jul. Playing, sir. 
Duke. You have found out the vanity of those things 
For which you lately sigh’d so deep ? 
Jul. IT have, sir. 
Duke. A dukedom !—Pshaw !—-It is an idle thing. 
Jul. T have begun to think so. 
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Duke. That's a lie! [ Aside. 
Is not this tranquil and retired spot ts a: 
More rich in real pleasures, than a palace ? 
Jul. | like it infinitely. 
Duke. That’s another ! [ Aside. 
The mansion’s small, ’tis true, but very snug. 
Jul. Exceeding snug ! 
Duke. The furniture not splendid, 
But then all useful ; 
Jul. All exceeding useful ; 
There’s not a piece on’t but serves twenty purposes. 
Aside. 
Duke. And, though we’re seldom plagued by visitors, 
We have the best of company—ourselves. 
Nor, whilst our limbs are full of active youth, 
Need we loll in a carriage, to provoke 
A lazy circulation of the blood, 
{7 wakes her arm, and walks about. 
When walking is a nobler exercise. 
Jul. More wholesome, too. 
Duke. Aud far less dangerous. 
Jul. 'That’s certain ! 
Duke. Then for servants, all agree, 
‘They are the greatest plagues on earth. 
Jul. No doubt on’t ! 
Duke. Who, then, that has a tuste for happiness, 
Would live in a large mansion, only fit 
‘Ve be an habitation for the winds ; 
Keep gilded ornaments for dust and spiders ; 
See every body, care for nobody ; 
When they could live as we do? 
Jul. Who, indeed ? 
Duke. Here we want nothing 
Jul. Nothing !—Yes, one thing. 
Duke. Iudeed ! What's that ? 
Jul. You will be angry! 
Duke. Nay— 
Not if it be a reasonable thing. 
Jul. What wauts the bird, who, from his wiry prison, | 
Sings to the passing travellers of air 
A wistful note—that she were with them, sir ? 
Duke, Umph! What, your liberty ? I see it now. | 
| [ Aside. 
Jul. ’T were apity in such a par adise 
T should be caged ! 
Duke. Why, whither would you, wife ? 
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Jul. Only to taste the freshness of the air, 
That breathes a wholesome spirit from without ; 
And weave a chaplet for you, of those flowers 
"That throw their perfume through my window bars, 
And then I will return, sir. 
Duke. You are free ;— 
[Juliana crosses L., Duke takes her x. hand. 
But use vour freedom wisely. 
Jul. Doubt me not, sir !— 
I'll use it quickly too. [ side, and exit, i. 
Duke. But I do doubt you.— 
There is a lurking devil in her eye, 
That plays at bopeep there, in spite of her.— 
Her anger is but smother’d, not burnt out— 
. And ready, give it vent, to blaze again. 
You have your hiberty— 
But I shall watch you closely, lady, 
And see that you abuse it not. (Aivit, 1. 


END OF ACT II. 


ACT III. 
SCENE Il.— An Inn. 


ROLANDO Sitting at a Tuble with wine.—Two Chairs. 


Rol. ’Sdeath, that a reasonable thinking man 
Should leave his friend and bottle for a woman !— 
Here is the Count, now, who, in other matters, 

Has a true judgment, only seeth his blood 

With a full glass beyond his usual stint, 

And woman, likea wildfire, runs throughout him.— 
Immortal man is but a shuttlecock, 

And wine and women are the battledores 

That keep him going !—What! Eugenio! 


Enter ZAMORA, (as Eugenio.) L 


Zum. Your pleasure, sir ? 
Rol. 1 am alone, and wish you to finish the story you 
began, 
It is mournful, yet ’tis pleasing! 
Zam. It was, indeed, amelancholy tale 
From which [ learnt it. 
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Rol. Lives it with you still? 

Zam. Faintly, as would an ill-remember’d dream, sir 
Yet so far J remember—Now my heart— [dside. 
"S'was of a gentleman—a soldier, sir, 

Of a brave spirit; and his outward furm 
A frame to set asoulin. He had a page, 
Just such a boy as I, a faithful stripling, 
Who, out of pure affection, and true love, 
Folluw'd his fortune to the wars. 

Rol. Why this 
Is our own history. 

Zam. So far, indeed, 

But not beyond, it bore resemblance, sir. 
For in the sequel (if I well remember) 
This loving boy— (so, sir, the story ran) — 
Turn’d out to be a woman, 

Rol. How! a woman? 

Zum. Yes, sir, 2 woman. 

Rol. Live with hin a twelvemonth, 

And henot find the secret out! 

Zam, "Twas strange! 

Rol. Strange! ‘twas impossible! At the first blush, 
A palpable and most transparent lie ! 
Why, if the soldier had been such an ass, 
She had herself betray’d it !— 

Zam. Yet, ‘tis said, 
She kept it to her death ;—that, oft as love 
Would heave the struggling passion to her lips, 
Shame set a seal upon them ; thus long time 
She nourish’d, in this strife of love and modesty, 
An inward slow-consuming martyrdom, 
Till, in the sight of him her sou! most cherish’d,— 
Like flow’rs, that on a river’s margin fading 
Through lack of moisture, drop into the stream,— 
So, sinking in his arms, her parting breath 
Reveal’d her story. 

Rol. You have told it well, boy !— 

Zam. | feel it deeply, sir; 1 knew the lady. 

Rol. Knew her! You don’t believe it ? 

Zam. What regards 
Her death I will not vouch for; but the rest— 
Her hopeless love, her silent patience, 
The struggle ’twixt her passion and her pride— 
I was a witness to.—Indeed, her story 
is 8 most true one. 

Rot. She should not have died !— 
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A wench like this were worth a soldier’s love : 
And were she living now-—— 


Enter the Count, L. 


Zam. (Aside.) "Tis well! {Rolando crosses to Count. 
Count. Strange things have happen’d, since we parted, 
captain !-— 
{ must away to-night. 
Rol. ‘To-night! and whither ? 
Count. ’Tis yetasecret. Thus much you shall know :-— 
If a short fifty miles you'll bear me company, 
You shall see—— 
Rol. What ? 
Count. A woman tamed. 
Rol. No more ! 
Vi go ahundred !—Do I kuow the lady ? 
Count. What think you of our new-made duchess ? 
Rol. She ? 
What mortal man has undertaken her ?— 
Perhaps the keeper of the beasts, the fellow 
That puts his head into the lion’s mouth, 
Or else some tiger-tamer to a nabob ? 
Count. Who, but her husband ? 
Rol. With what weapons ? 
Count. Words. 
Rol. With words ? Why, then he must invent a language 
Which yet the learned have no glimpses of 
Fasting and fustigation may do something ; 
I’ve heard that death will quiet some of thein ; 
But words !—mere words ! cool'd by the breath of man !— 
He may preach tame a howling wilderness ; 
Silence a full- mouth’d battery with snow-balls ; 
Quench fire with oil ; with his repelling breath 
Puff back the northern blast ; whistle ’gainst thunder : 
These things are feasible—But still a woman 
With the nine parts of speech !—I[ Crosses, .] 
Count. You ae him not. 
Rol. 1 know the lady. 
Count. Yet, I tell you 
He has the trick to draw the serpent’s fang, 
And yet not spoil her beauty. 
Rol. Could he discourse, with fluent eloquence, 
More languages then Bahel sent abroad, 
‘The simple rhet’ric of her mother tongue 
Would pose him presently : for woman’s voice 
Sounds like a fiddle in a concert, always 
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The shrillest, if not loudest, instrument. 

But we shall see. [Zxreunt Count and Rolando &. 
Zam. He was touch’d, surely, with the piteous tale 

Which I deliver’d; and but that the Count 

Prevented him, weuld have broken freely out 

Into a full confession of his feeling 

Tow’rds such a woman as J painted to him.— 

Why then, my boy’s habiliments, adieu ! 

Henceforth, my woman’s gear—I’1] trust to you. [Ewit, r. 


SCENE Il.—7Zhe Duke's Palace. A State Chatr, c. 


Enter CaAMPILLO, the Duke’s Steward, and Pepro, P 


Ped. But can no one tell the meaning of this fancy ? 
Cam. No: ’tis the duke’s pleasure, and that’s enough 
for us. You shall hear his own words :— 


‘* For reasons, that I shall hereafter communicate, it is ne- 
cessary that Jaquez should, in all things, at present, act as 
my representative; you will, therefore, command my house- 
hold to obey him as myself, until you hear further f ‘om 


(Signed) ARANZA.” 


Ped. Well, we must wait the upshot. But how bears 
Jaquez his new dignity ? 
Cam. Like most men iu whom sudden fortune combats 
against long-established habit. 
[ Laughing without, R. U. E. 
Ped. By their merriment, this should be he. 
Cam. Stand aside, and let us note him. [Hait Pedro, i. 


Enter JAQUEZ, R.U. E. dressed as the Duke, followed by 
Siv ATTENDANTS, who in vain endeavour to restrain their 
laughter. 


Jag. Why, you ragamuffins! What d’ye titter at? Am 
{ the first great man that has been made off hand by a 
tailor ? Show your grinders again, and [ll hang you tike 
onions, fifty on a rope. I can’t think what they see ridi- 
culous about me, except, indeed, that J feel as if I was in 
armour, and my sword has a trick of getting between my 
legs, like a monkey’s tail, as if it was determined to trip 
up my nobility —And now, villains! Don’t let me see 
you tip the wink to each other, as I do the honours of 
my table. If I tell one of my best stories, don’t any of 
ou laugh before the jest comes out, to shew that you 
ave heard it before :—take care that you don’t call me 
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by my Christian name, and then pretend it was by acci- 
dent; that shall be transportation at least :—and when | 
drink a health to all friends, don’t fancy that any of you 
are in the number. ~~ 


an: Enter PEDRy, L. 
Well, sir? 
Ped. There is a lady without presses vehemently to 
speak to your Brace: 
Jaq. A lady? 
Ped. Yes, your highness. 
Jag. Is she young? 
Ped. Very, your grace ! 
Jag. Handsome ? 
Ped. Beautiful, your highness ! 
_ Jag. Send her in—[Ezit Pevro, t.]—You may retire ; 
[The attendants retire up the Stage a little.}_ Vl finish my 
instructions bye-and- -bye. —Young and handsome i—I"ll 
attend to her business in propria persona. Your old and 
ugly ones T shall despatch by deputy. Now to alarm her 
with my consequence, and then sooth her with my con- 
descension. I must appear important; big as a country 
pedagogue, when he enters the school-room with- a 
hem! and terrifies the apple-munching urchins with the 
creaking of his shoes. Ill swell like a shirt bleaching in 
a high wind; and look burly as a Sunday beadle, when 
he has kicked down the unhallowed stall of a profane 
old apple woman.—Bring my chair of state !—Hush ! 
[The attendants place the state chair, c. 


Enter Pepro and JuLiana. Pedro goes to the other Atten- 
dants 


Jul. { come, great duke, for justice ! 
Jaq. You shall have it. 
_ Of what do you complain ? 
Jul. My husband, sir ! 
Jaq. \’ll hang him instantly 1~—What’s his offence ; 
Jul. He has deccived me. 
Jug. A ‘very common case s~~few husbands answer 
their wives’ expectations. | 
Jul. He has abused your grace— 
Jaq. Indeed! If he has done that, he swings most lof 
tily. But how, lady, how? — 
Jul. Shortly thus, sir: 
Being no better than a low-borp peasant 
He has assumed your character and verson— — 
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Enter the DUKE, L. 


Oh! vou are here ?—This is he, my lord. 
[ Crosses behind chair to R. 

Jag. Indeed! [_4side.] ‘Then I must tickle him. Why, 
fellow, d’ye take this for an alehouse, that you enter with 
such a swagger ?—Know you where you are, sir ? 

Duke. The rogue reproves me well! I had forgot.— 

[ Aside. 
Most humbly I entreat your grace’s pardon, 
For this unusher’d visit ; but the fear 
Of what this wayward woman might allege 
Beyond the truth— 

Jul, LT have spoken nought but truth.— 

Duke. Has made me thus unmannerly. 

Jaq. "Tis well! You might have used more ceremony.— 
Proceed. [ To Juliana. 

Jul. This man, my lord, as I was saying, 

Passing himself upon my inexperience 

For the right owner of this sumptuous palace, 
Obtain’d my slow consent to be his wife : 
And cheated, by this shameful perfidy, 

Me of my hopes—my father of his child. 

Jaq. Why, this is swindling ;—obtaining another man’s 
goods under false pretences,—that is, if a woman be a 
good—that will make a very intricate point for the judges. 
—Well, sir, what have you to say in your defence ; 

Duke. 1 do confess J put this trick upon her ; 

And for my transient usurpation 

Of your most noble person, with contrition 
1 bow me to the rigour of the law.— 

But for the lady, sir, she can’t complain. 

Ful. How, not complain? To be thus vilely cozen’d, 
And not complain ! 

Jag. Peace, woman !~—Though Justice be blind, she is 
not deaf. 

Duke. He does it to the life !— [ Aside. 
Had not her most exceeding pride been doting, 

She might have seen the diff’rence, at a glance 
Between your grace and such a man as | am. 

Jaq. She might have seen that certainly—Proceed. 

Duke. Nor did I fall so much beneath her sphere 
Being what I am, as she had soar’d above it 
Had I been that which J have only feign’d. 

Jaq. Yet you deceived her ? 

Jui, Let him answer that. D 
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— Duke. (did: most men in something cheat their wives : 
Wives gull their husbands ; ’tis the course of wooing. 
Now, bating that my title and my fortune 

Were evanescent, in all other things 

I acted like a plain and honest suitor. 

I told her she was fair, but very proud, 

That she had taste in music, but no voice ; 

‘That she danced well, yet still might borrow grace 
From such or such alady. To be brief, 

I praised her for no quality she had not, 

Nor over-prized the talents she possess’d :—~ 

Now, Save in what I have before confess’d, 

I challenge her worst spite to answer me, 

Whether, in all attentions, which a woman— 

A gentle and a reasonable woman—. 

Looks for, I have not to the height fulfill’d, 

If not outgone, her expectations ? 

Jaq. Why, if she has no cause of complaint since you 
were married— 

Duke. 1 dare her to the proof on’t. 

Jag. 18 it So, woman ? [To Juliana. 

Jul. 1 don’t complain of what has happen’d since ; 

The man has made a tolerable husband ; 
But for the monstrous cheat he put upon me, 
¥ claim to be divorce’d. 

Jaq. It cannot be ! 

Jul. Cannot! my lord ? 

Jaq. No.—You must live with him. 

Jul. Never ! 

Duke. Or, if your grace will give me leave— 

We have been wedded yet a few short days— 

Let us wear out a month as man and wife - 

if at the end on’t, with uplifted hands, 

Morning and ev’ning, and sometimes at noon, | 
And bended knees, she doesn’t plead more warmly 
‘Than e’er she prayed ’gainst stale virginity, 

To keep me for her husband— 

Jul. 1f Ido l= 

Duke. Then let her will be done, that seeks to part us ! 

Jul. 1 do implore your grace to let it stand 
Upon that footing ! 

Jaq. Humph !—Well, it shall be so !—With this pro- 
viso—that either of you are at liberty to hang yourselves 
in the mean time. | Rises. 
[The Attendants remove the chair back, and eveunt, R. U. E. 

Duke. We thank your providence.—Come, Juliana— 
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Jul. Well, there’s my hand—a month’s soon ‘past, and 
then— me 
Tam your humble servant, sir. 
Duke. For ever. 
Jul. Nay, I'll be hang’d first. 
Duke. That may do as well. 
Come, you'll think better on’t ! 
Jul. By all— 
Duke. No swearing. 
Jag. No, no—no swearing. 
Duke. We humbly take our leaves. 
[£xreunt Duke and Juliana, v. 
Jaq. 1 begin to find, by the strength of my nerves, and 
the steadiness of my countenance, that I was certainly in- 
tended for a great mau ;~—for what more does it require 
to be a great man, than boldly to put on the appearance 
of it ?>—How many sage politicians are there, who cau 
scarce comprehend the mystery of a mouse-trap ;—valiant 
generals, who wouldn’t attack a bulrush, unless the wind 
were in their favour ; profound lawyers, who would make 
excellent wig-blocks ;—and_ skilful physicians, whose 
knowledge extends no farther than writing death-warrants 
in Latin; and are shining examples—that a man will 
never want gold in his pocket, who carries plenty of brass 
in his face !—-It will be rather awkward, to be sure, to 
resign at the end of a month :—but, like other great men 
in office, | must make the most of my time, and retire with 
a good grace, to avoid being turned out—as a well-bred 
dog always walks down stairs, when he sces preparations 
on foot for kicking him into the street. [£rit, R. 


SCENE I[II.—A4n Inn. 


Enter BALTHAZAR, as having fallen from his Horse, supported 
by VoLANTE and the Count, and preceded by the Hos- 
TESS, L. 


Hostess. This way, this way, if you please.—Alas, poor 
gentleman! ! [Brings a Chair.| How do you feel now, sir? 
[ They set him down. 
Bal. | almost think my brains are where thev should 
be 
Confound the jade !—Though they dance merrily 
To their own music. 
Count. Is a surgeon sent for ? 
Hostess. Here he comes, sir. 
n2 





Eater Lampuvo, t. 
Lam. Is this the geutleman 


[.¢dvances towards Ralthazar. 
Bal, | waut no surgeon ; all my boves are whole 
Vol. Pray take advice ! 
Bal. Well '—Doctor, I have doubts 
Whether my soul be shaken from my body,— 
Else I am whole. 
Lam. Then you are safe, depend on’t; 
Your soul and body are vot yet divorced— 
Though if they were, we have a remedy. 
Nor have you fracture, sir, simple or compound ;=— 
Yet very feverish! 1 begin to fear 
Some inward bruise—a very raging pulse !— 
We must phlebotomize ! 
Bal. You wou't! Already 
There is too little blood in these old veins 
‘J’o do wy cause full justice. 
Lam. Quick, and feverish !— 
He must lie down a little; for as yet 
His blood and spirits being all in motion, 
There is too great confusion in the symptoms, 
To judge discreetly from. 
Bal. Vil not lie down ! 
Vol. Nay for an hour, or so! 
Bal. Well, be it so. 
Hostess. Vil shew you toa chamber ; this way, this way, 
if you please. [Eveunt all but Lampedo, x. 
Lam. "Tis the first patient, save the miller’s mare, 
And an old Jady’s cat, that has the phthisic, 
‘That I have touch’d these six weeks.—Well, good hostess ! 


Re-enter HOSTESS, R. 


How fares your guest ? 
Hostess. He must not go to-night ! 
Lam. No; nor to-morrow— 
Hostess. Nor the next day, neither ! 
Lam. Leave that to me.— 
Hostess. He has no hurt, I fear ? 
Lam. Noue:—but, as you are his cook, and I’m his 
doctor, 
Such things may happen.—You must make him ill, 
And I must keep hin so—for, to say truth, 
"Tis the first biped customer [’ve handled 
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This many a day :—they fall but slowly in— 
Like the subscribers to my work on fevers. 
Hostess. Hard times, indeed !-~No_ business stirring. my 
way. 
“Lam. So I should guess, from your ApEeAranOS Hustess. 
You look as if, for lack of company, . 
You were obliged to eat up your whole larder. 
Hostess. Alas! "Tis so— 
Yet Icentrive to keep my spirits up. 
Lam. Yes; and your flesh too.— Look at me ! 
Hostess. Why, truly, 
You look half starved. 
Lam. Half starved! I-wish you'd tell me 
Which half of meis fed. [ show more points 
Than an old horse, that has been three weeks pounded— 
“* Yet I do all to tempt them into sickness. 
‘* Have I not in the jaws of bankruptcy, 
*¢ And to the desolation of my person, 
“** Painted my shop, that it looks like a rainbow ? 
** New double-gilt my pestle and my mortar, 
‘« That some, at a distance, take it for the sun ? 
** And blazed in flaming letters o'er my door, 
““ Each one a glorious constellation, 
** Surgeon, Apothecary, Accoucheur— 
“< (For midwife is grown vulgar?)—Yet they ail not: - 
‘* Phials and gallipots still keep their ranks, 
‘“‘ Asif there was no cordial virtue in them. 
“*The healing chime of pulverising drugs 
‘They shun as ’twere a tolling bell, or death-watch. 
“* { never give a dose, or seta limb! 1? 
But, comc, we must devise, we must devise 
How to make much of this same guest, sweet Hostess. 
Hostess. You know I always make the most of them. 
Lam, Spoke like an ancient tapstress !—Come, let's in— 
And, whilst I soothe my bowels with an omelette 
(For, like a nest of new-waked rookliigs, Hostess, 
‘They caw for provender,) and take a glass 
Of thy Falernian—we will think of means-—— 
For though to cure men be beyond our skill, 
"Tis hard, indeed, if we can’t keep them ill, [A.veun?, n. 


SCENE I1V.-~The Cottage, A Table and three Chairs. 


Enter the DUKE, bringing in JULIANA, Le 0. 


Duke, Nay, no resistance !—For amonth, at least, 
Jam your husband, «© = 
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Jul. True!—And what’s a husband ? 
Duke. [Puts her over to the r.; Why, as some wives would 
metamorphose him, 
A very miserable ass, indeed ! 
‘“ Mere fullers’ earth, to bleach their spotted credit ; 
** A blotting paper, to drink up their stains !” 
Jul. "True, there are many such. 
Duke. Aud there are men, 
Whom nota swelling lip, or wrinkled brow, 
Or the loud rattie of a woman’s tongue— 
Or, what’s more hard to parry, the warm close 
Of lips, that from the inmost heart of man 
Plucks out his stern 1esolves—can move one jot 
From the determined purpose of his soul, 
Or stir an inch from his prerogative. — 
Ere it be long, you'll dream of sucha man. 
Jul. Where, waking, shall I see hii ? 
Duke. Look on me! 
Come, to your chamber ! 
Jul. | won't be confined , 
Duke. Won't !—Say you so? 
Jui. Well, then, I do request 
you won’t confine me. 
Duke. You’|l leave me ? 
Jul. No, indeed! 
As there is truth in language, on my soul 
1 will not leave you 
Duke. You've deceived me once— 
Jul. And, therefore, do not merit to be trusted. 
I do confess it :—but, by all that’s sacred, 
Give me my liberty, and I will be 
A patient, drudging, most obedient wife ! 
Duke. Yes ; but a grambling oue? 
Jul. No; on my honour, 
I will do all you ask, ere you have said it 
Duke. And with no secret murmur of your spirit 
Jul. With none, believe me! 
Duke. Haveacare! 
For it { catch you on the wing again, 
Vli clip you closer than a garden hawk, 
And pat you in a cage, where day-light comes not; 
Where you may fret your pride against the bars, 
Until your heart break. [Knocking at the Door.) See who's 
at the door j— [She goes and opens it. 
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Enter LOPEZ, L.D. | 
My neighbour Lopez !—Welcome sir - my wife— 
(Introducing her. 

A chair! [Jo Juliana. ]—She brings a Chair to Lopez and 
throws it down, i.) Your parsonsyoul ll excuse 
her, sir— 

A little awkward, but exceeding willing. 

One for your hushand !—[ She brings another Chair, and ts 
going to throw it down as before; but the Duke 
looking stedfustly at her, she desists,and places it 
gently bu him.j—Pray.be seated, neighbour ! 

Now, you may serve yourself. 

Jul. | thank you, sir, 

I'd rather stand. 

Duke. \'d rather you should sit. 

Jut. if you will have it so--’Would] were dead : 

[ dside.— She brings a Chair, and sits down, k. 

Duke. Though now 1 think again, ’tis fit you stand, 
‘That you may be more free to serve our guest. 

Jul. Even as you command [ Rises. 

Duke. You will eat something ? [To Lopez. 

Lopez. Not a morsel, thank ye. 

Duke. Then, you will drink ?—A glass of wine, atleast ? 

Lopez. Well, | am warm with walking, and care not if I 
do taste your liquor. 

Duke. You have some wine, wife ? : 

Jul. 1 must e’en subinit f [ Bit, Rr. 

Duke. This visit, sir, is kind and neighbourly. 

Lopez. I came to ask a favour of you. We have to-day 
asort of merry-making ou the green hard by—’twere too 
much to call it adauce—and as you are a BUrAD er her e-— 

Duke. Your patience for a moment. | 


Re-enter JULIANA with a Horn of Liquor, k. 


Duke. [Taking it.] What have we here ? 
Jul. "Tis wine—you call’d for wine ! 
Duke. And did I bid you briug itina nut-shell : 
Lopez. Nay, there is plenty! . 
Duke. I can’t suffer it. | 
You tnust excuse me. [To popes: J When friends drink 
with us, | 
Tis usual, love, to bring it in a jug, 
Or else they may suspect we grudge our Hiquer 
You understand !—A jug ! 
Jal. \ shall remember. [Axit, k. 
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Lopez. 1 am ashamed to give so much trouble. 

Duke. No trouble; she must learn her duty sir ; 
I'm only sorry, you should be kept waiting. 
But you were speaking — 

Lopez. As I was saying, it being the conclusion of eae 
vintage, we have assembled the lads and lasses of the vil- 
lage— 


Re-enter JULIANA, R. 


Duke. Now we shall do ! {Pours out. 
Why, what the devil’s this ? 
Jul, Wine, sir. 
Duke. This wine ?—’Tis foul as ditch-water !|— 
Did you shake the cask ? 
Jul. What shall I say ? [.4side.] Yes, sir. 
Duke. You did ? 
Jul. I did. 
Duke. | thought so! 
Why, do you think, my love, that wine is physic, 
‘That must be shook before ’tis swallow’d ?— 
Come, try again! 
Jul. V’ll go no more! 
[Puts down the wine on the ground. 
Duke. You won't ? 
Jul. I won't. 


Duke. You won't? [Showing the Key. 
You had forgot yourself, my love . 
Jul. Well, I obey ! [Takes up the wine, and exit, R 


Duke. Was ever man so plagued ! 
** You have a wife, no doubt, of more expericnece, 
** Who would not by her awkwardness disgrace 
‘* Herself or husband thus ? This ’tis to iarry 
“* An inexperienced girl !” 
I’m asham’d to try your patience, sir ; 
But women, like watches, must be set 
With care, to make them go well. 


Enter JULIANA, R. 


Ay, this looks well! [Pouring it out. 

Jul, The heavens be praised ! 

Duke. Come, sir, your judgment? 

Lopez. ’Tis excellent !—But, as I was saying, to-day 
we have some country pastimes on the green.—Will it 
please you both to join our simple recreations ? 

Duke. We will attend you: core renew your draught, 
sir! 
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Lopez. We shall expect you presently ; till then, good- 
even, sir. 
Duke. Good-even, neighbour. [Hit Lopez, u.p.] Go 
aud make you ready. 
Jul. 1 take no pleasure in these rural sports. 
Duke. Then you shall go to please your husband. 
Hold! 
I'll have no glittering gewgaws stuck ahout you, 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on the star-wrought firmament—‘ no feathers 
“¢'To wave as streamers to your vanity— 
“© Nor cumbrous silk, that with its rustling sound 
‘¢ Makes proud the fiesh that bears it.” She’s adorn’d 
Amply, that in her husband’s eye looks lovely— 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in! 
Jul. I shall observe, sir. 
Duke. 1 should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 
Jul. The blue one, sir ?— 
Duke. No, love, the white-—Thus modestly attired, 
An half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 
Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them ; 
With the pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportion’d form, (think not I flatter) 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind ;— 
Thou’lt fix as much observance, as chaste dames’ 
Can meet, without a blush. { kxit Juliana, door in flat. 
V’ll trust her with these bumpkins. ‘There no coxcomb 
Shall buz his fulsome praises in her ear, 
And swear she has in all things, save myself, 
A most especial taste. No meddling gossip 
<¢ (Who, having claw’d or cuddled into bondage 
‘The thing misnamed a husband, privately 
“* Instructs less daring spirits to revolt)”’ 
Shall, from the fund of her experience, teach her 
When lordly man can best be made a fool of 
Ye that would have obedient wives, beware 
Of meddling woman’s kind officious care. «(Barit, 1. 


END OF ACT TIL, 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE l—The Inn. 


Enter Lampepo Ist ; and Hostess 2nd, k. , 


Hostess. Nay, nay, another fortnight. 
Lam, {tcan’t be. 
The man’s as well as Iam :—have some mercy !— 
He hath been here almost three weeks already ; 
Hostess. Well, then, a week ! 
Lam. We may detain him a week. 


Enter BALTHAZAR behind, from door mn flat, R. in his Night- 
gown, with a drawn Sword. 


Youtalk now like a reasonable hustess, 

‘That sometimes has a reck’ning—with her conscience. 
Hostess. He still believes he has an inward bruise. 
Lam. 1 would to Heaven he had ! Or that he'd slipt 

His shoulder blade. or broke a leg or two, 

(Not that I bear his person any malice) 

Or lux’d an arm, or even sprain’d his ancle ! 

Hostess. Ay, broken any thing except his neck. 
Lam. However, for a week [ll manage him. 

Though he has the constitution of a horse— 

A farrier should prescribe for him! 

Bal. A farrier! [ Aside. 
Lam. To-morrow we phlebotomize again 5 

Next day my new-invented patent draught :— 

Then | have some pills prepared. 

On Thursday we throw in the bark ; ‘on F riday— 
Bal. [Coming forward, c.] Well, sir, on Friday ?— 

what on Friday ? come, 





Proceed 
Lum. Discovered ! 
Hostess. Mercy, noble sir ! {They fall on their knees. 
Lam. We crave your mercy 
Bal. On your knees? ’tis well! 
Pray, for your time is short. 
rer Na Sv do not kill us ! 
Bal. ou have been tried, condemn’d. and only 
se 
For execution. Which shall I begin with ? 
Lam. The lady, by all means, sir! 
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Bal. Come, prepare. [To the Hostess. 
Hostess. Have pity on the weakness of my sex! 
Bai, Tell me, thou quaking mountain of gross flesh. 
Tell me, and in a breath, how many poisons— 
If you attempt it !—[7o Lampedo, oho is endeavouring to 
make of, L.|—you have cook’d up for me. 
Hostess. None, as I hope for mercy ! 
Bai. 1s not thy wine a poison ? 
Hostess. No, indeed, sir ! 
*Tis not, I own of the first quality : 
But 
Bal. What? 
Hostess. { always give short measure, sir, 
And ease my conscience that way. 
Bai. Ease your conscience ! 
I’ll ease your conscience for you . 
Hostess. Mercy, sir! 
Bal. Rise, if thou canst, and hear me. 
Hostess. Your commands, sir ? 
Sat. Vf in five minutes all things are prepared 
For my departure, you may yet survive. 
Hostess. it shall be done in less. 
Bal. Away, thou lump-fish ! [Exit Hostess. 
Lum. So, now comes my turn !—"tis all over with me !— 
There’s dagger, rope, and ratsbane, in his looks! 
Bal. Aud now, thou sketch and outline of @ man ! 
Thou thing, that hast no shadow in the sun! 
Thou eel in a consumption, eldest born 
Of Death on Famine! Thou anatomy 
Of a starved pilchard !— 
Lam. t do confess my leanness.—IJ am spare ! 
And therefore spare me! 
Bal. Why, wouldst thou have made me 
A thoroughfare for thy whole shop to pass through ? 
Lam. Man, you know, must live! 
Bal. Yes: he must die, too. 
Lam. For my patients’ sake ! 
Bal. Vl send you to the major part of them.— 
‘The window, sir, 1s open ;—come, prepare— 
Lam. Pray consider ! 
J may hurt some one in the street. 
Bal. Why then 1’ll rattle thee to pieces in a dice-box, 
Or grind thee in a coffee-mill to powder ; 
For thou must sup with Pluto :—So, make ready! 
Whilst i, with this good small-sword for a lancet, 
Let thy starved spirit out--for blood thou hast none— 
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And nail thee to the wall, where thou shalt look 
Like a dried beetle with a piu stuck through him, 
Lam. Consider my poor wife ! 
Bal. Thy wife! 
Lam. My wife, sir} 
Bal. Hast thou dared think of matrimony, too > 
No flesh upon thy bones, and take a wife ! 
Lam. \ took a wife, because | wanted flesh. 
Ihave a wife, and three angelic babes, 
Who, by those looks, are well nigh fatherless ! 
Bal. Well, well! Your wife and children shal] plead for 
you. 
Come, ee the pills! Where are the pills? Produ-e 
them! 
Lam. Here is the box. 
Bal. Were it Pandora’s, and each single pill 
Had ten diseases in it, you should take them. 
Lam. What, all ? 
Bal. Ay, all; and quickly too:—Come, sir, regin ! 
[Lampedo takes one.] That’s well :—another 
Lam. One’s a dose! 
Bal. Proceed, sir ! 
Lam, What will become of me ? 
Let me go home, and set my shop to rights, 
And, like immortal Caesar, die with decency! 
Bal. Away! And thank thy lucky star I have not 
Bray’d thee in thine own mortar, or exposed thee 
For a large specimen of the lizard genus. 
Lam. ’Would I were one—for they can feed on air! 
Bal. Home, sir! And be more honest. 
Lam. Vf I am not, 
I’ll be more wise at least ! 
[Lxreunt, L. Lampedo 1st, Balthazar threatening him, 2nd. 


SCENE II.—.4 Wood. A bank on the r. 2nd, zB. 





Enter ZAMORA, in Woman’s Apparel, veiled, R. 


Zam. Now, all good spirits, that delight to prosper 
The undertakings of chaste love, assist me! | 
Yonder he comes; [ll rest upon this bank.— 
If I can move his Curiosity, 
The rest may follow. | 
[ She reclines upon the Bank, pretending sleep. 


Enter RoLanbo, L. . 
Rol. What hoay Eugenio ! 7 
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He is so little apt to play the truant, ss 
I fear some mischief has befallen him. = [Sees Zamora. 
What have we here ?>—A woman !-—By this light, 
Or rather by this darkness, ‘tis a woman. 
Doing no mischief, — only dreaming of it l— 
It is the stillest, most inviting spot! 
We are alone !—If, without waking her, 
Tcould just brush the fresh dew from her lips, 
As the first blush of morn salutes the rose— 
Hold, hold, Rolando! Art thou not forsworn, 
If thou but touchest even the finger’s end 
Of fickle woman ?—I have sworn an oath, 
That female flesh and blood should ne’er provoke me ;— 
That is, in towns, or cities : IT remember 
‘There was a special clause, —or should have been,— 
Touching a woman sleeping in a wood : 
For though to the strict letter of the law 
We bind our neighbours, yet, in our own cause, 
We ive a liberal and larce construction 
To its free spirit ‘Therefore, gentle lady— 
| She stirs as tf awaking. 
Hush !—She prevents me. Pardon, gentle fair one, 
‘That | have broke thus rudely on your slumbers! 
But, for the interruption J have caused, 
You see me ready, as a gentleman, 
To make you all amends, 
Zam. To astranger [coming duwn on R.] 
You offer fairly, sir; but froma stranger— 
fol. What shall f say ?>—Not so; you are no 
Stranger! 
Zum. Do you then know me ?>—Heaven forbid! [ Aeide. 
Rol. ‘Too well. 
Zam. How, sir? 
Rol. I've known you, Jady, ’bove a twelvemonth ; 
And, from report, loved you an age before. 
Why, is it possible you never heard 
Of my sad passion 
Zam. Never. 
Rol. You amaze me! 4 
Zam. What can he mean ? [ dicta, 
Rol. The sonnets I have written to your beauty 
Have kept a paper-mill in full employ: 
And then the letters I have giveu by dozens 
Unto your chambermaid !—But 1 begin, 
By this unlook’d-for strangeness you put on, 
Almostto think she ne’er deliver'd them. 
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Zam. Indeed she never did.—He does but jest. [-/side. 
Vl try LAside.]—Perhaps you misdirected them ? 
What superscription did you put upon them ? 

Rol. What superscription ?— None 

Zam. None! 

Rol. Nota tittle ! 

Think ye, fair lady, I have no discretion ?— 
I left a blank—that, should they be mislaid, 
Or lost, you know— 

Zam. And in your sonnets, &ir, 

What title was | honour’d by ? 
Rol. An hundred !— 
All but your real one 
Zam. What is that? [ Quickly, 
tol. She has me.— 
Faith, lady, you have run me to astand.— 
[ know you not; never before beheld you ; 
Yet [’m in love witn you extempore : 
Aud though, by a tremendous oath, I’m bound 
Never to hold communiou with your sex, 
Yet has your beauty, and your modesty— 
Come, let me see your face— 

Zum. Nay ; that would prove 
[had 10 modesty, perhaps nor beauty. — 

Besides, 1 too have taken a rash oath, 
Never tu love but one man. 

Rol. Ata time? 

Zam. One at all times. 

Rol. You’re right .—1 am the man. 

Zam. You are, indeed, sir! 

Hol, How? Now you are jesting ! 

Zum. No, on my soul!—lI have sent up to Heaven * 
A sacred and irrevocable vow ; 

And if, as some believe, there does exist 

A spirit in the waving of the wouds, 

Life in the leaping torrent, in the hills 

Aud seated rocks a contemplating soul 

Brooding on all things round them, to all nature 
I here renew the solemn covenant— 

Never to love but you, sir! 

Rol. Aud who are you ? 

Zam. in birth and breeding, sir, a gentlewomau : 
Aud, but I know the high pitch of your mind 
From such low thoughts maintains a towering distance, 
[ would add, rich; yet is it vo misfurtune.—- 
Virtuous, I will say boldly, Of my shape, 
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Your eyes are your informers. For my face, 
J cannot think of that so very meanly, 
For you have often praised it. 
Rol. 1!—Unveil, then, 
That I may praise it once again. 


Enter VOLANTE, Re 


Zam. Not now, sir, 

We are observed. (Crosses, t 

Rol. [Seeing Volante.| Confusion !---This she-devil— 
"Tis time, then, to redeem my character.— 

1 tell you, lady, you must be mistaken, 
Vm not the man you want.—[Zo Zamora.] Meet me 
to-night. [4side. 
Will not that answer serve ?—At eight precisely. [_dside. 
1 tell you, ’tis not I. [Aloud.] Here, on this spot. [ Aside. 
Zam. 1 humbly beg your pardon. 
Rol. Well, you have it ;— 
Remember.— 

Zam. "Trust me! [Brit, 1. 

Rol. A most strange adventure! Pray, lady, do you know 
who that importunate woman is that just left us? 

Vol. No, sigiior. 

Rol. (They walk by each other, he whistling, and she 
humming a Tune.| Have you any business with me ? 

Fol. I wanted to see you, that’s all. They tell me you 
are the valiant captain that has turned woman-hater, 
as the boy left off eating nuts, hecause he met with a sour 
one. 

Hol. ’Would [ were in a freemason’s lodge ! 

Vol. Why there ? 

ftol. "Vhey never admit women. 

Vol. tt must be a dull place. 

Rol. exceedingly quiet—How shall I shake off this gad- 
fly !-—Did you ever see @ man mad ? 

Vol. Never. 

Rol. I shall be mad presently. 

Vol. 1 hope it won’t be long first. I can wait an hour 
or 80. 

Rol. 1 tell you, I shall be mad: 

Pol. Will it be of the merry sort ? 

Rol. Stark, staring, maliciously, mischievously mad ! 

Vol. Nay, then J can’t think of leaving you, for you'll 
want a keeper. 


Rol. "Would thou hadst one! [f | were valiant, now, to 
beat a Woman-— RQ 
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Fol. Well! Why don’t you begin? Pshaw! you have 
none of the right symptoms. You don’t stare with your 
eyes, nor foam atthe mouth. Mad indeed! You’re as 
much in your sober senses as I am 

Aol. Then [ am mad incurably ! Will you go forward ? 

Fol. No. 

Rol. Backward ? 

Fol. No. 

Rol. Will you stay where you are ? 

Vol. No. Rank and file, captain: I mean to be one of 
your company. : 

Rol. Impossible! You’re not tall enough ‘“r any thing 
but a drummer: and then the noise of your tongue would 
drown the stoutest sheep-skin in Christendom. 

Fol. Can you find no employment for me? 

Rol. No: you are fit for nothing but to beat hemp ina 
workhouse, to the tuneful accomvaniment of a beadle’s 
whip. 

Fol. 1 would be content to be so employed, if 1 was sure 
you would reap the full benefit of my labour. 

Rol. Nay, then, I'll go another way to work with you.— 
What, hoa, Kugenio! Sergeant! Corporal! 

Vol. Nay, then, ’tis time to scamper: he’s bringing his 
whole regiment on me ! 

[ £2it Volunte, r., Rolando, i. 


SCENE lll.—A Rural Scene. 


Muste-—A Dance of Rustics. Lopez seeing the DUKE and 
JULIANA approach. 


Lop. Hold! Our new guests. 
Enter the Duke and JULIANA, R. 


Neighhours, you're kindly welcome. 
Will’t please you join the dance, or be mere gazers ? 
Duke. 1 am for motion, if this lady here 
Would trip it with me. 
Lop. My wife, sir—at your service , 
If it be no offence, I’ take a turn with your’s. 
Duke. By all means. Lady, by your leave— 
{Salutes Lopez s Wife. 
Lop. A good example— 
[.dttempts to salute Juliana :—she boxes his ears. 
Jul. Badly follow’d, sir! 
Lop. Zounds ! What a tingler ! 
Duke. Are you not ashamed ? [To Juliana. 
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My wife is voung, sir; she'll know better soon 
Than to return a courtesy so tartly :-— 
Your’s has been better tutor’d. [Salutes her. 
Lop. Tutor’d! Zounds !— 
1 only meant to ape your husband, lady! 
He kisses where he pleases. 
Jul. So do I, sir; 
Not where I have no pleasure. 
Duke. Excellent! [ Asice. 
Jul. My lips are not my own. My hand is free, sir. 
Lop. Free! (ll be sworn it is! 
Jul. Will’t please you take it ? 
Duke. “Excuse her rustic breeding: she is young; but 
you will find her nimble in the dance. 
Lop. Come, then, let’s have a stirring roundelay 
[ Music.— They dance, Juliana at first perversely, 
but afterwards entering into the spirit of it ; and 
then go off with their partners, R. U. E. 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—The Cottage. Two chairs 


JULIANA sitting at her Needle; the DuKE steals in behind, 
through p. in Flat. 


Duke. Come, no more work to-night !—[Sits by her.] 
It is the last 
‘That we shall spend beneath this humble roof: 
Our fleeting month of trial being past, 
‘fo-morrow you are free. 

Jul. Nay, now you mock me, 

And turn my thoughts upon my former follies. 
You know, that, to be mistress of the world, 
I would not leave you. 

Duke. No! 

Jul. No, on my honour. 

Duke. 1 think you like me better than you did !— 
And yet 'tis natural: Come, come, be honest ; 
You have a sort of hankeriag,—no wild wish, 

Ba 
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Or vehement desire, yet a slight longing, 
A simple preference—if you had your choice,— 
‘To be a duchess, rather than the wife 
Of a low peasant? 
*« Jul. No, indeed you wrong me ! 
‘© Duke. | marked you closely at the palace, wife. 
In the full tempest of your speech, your eye 
© Would glance to take the room's dimensions, 
“ And pause upon each ornament 5 and then 
‘There would break from you a half-smother’d sigh, 
<€ Which spoke distinctly‘ These should have been mine ;’ 
‘¢ And, therefore, though with a well-temper’d spirit, 
‘© You have secret swellings of the heart 
© When these things rise to your imagination.” 
Jul. No, indeed: sometimes in my dreams, I owu,— 
You know we cannot help our dreams !— 
Duke. What then ? 
Jul. Why, I confess, that sometimes, in my dreains, 
A noble house and splendid equipage, 
Diamonds and pearls, and gilded furniture, 
Will glitter, like au empty pageant, by me; 
And then I’m apt to rise a little feverish. 
But never do my sober waking thoughts. — 
As I’m a woman worthy of belief,— 
Wander to such forbidden vanities. 
Yet, after all, it was a scurvy trick— 
Your palace and your pictures, and your plate 
Your fine plantations, your delightful gardens, 
That were a second Paradise—for fools ; 
And then your grotto, so divinely cool ; 
Your Gothic summer-house, and Roman Temple ; 
*Twould puzzle much an antiquarian 
To find out their remains. 
Duke. No more of that! 
Jul. You had a dozen spacious vineyards, too ,— 
Alas! The grapes are sour ;—and, above all, 
The Barbary courser, that was breaking for me.— 
Duke. Nay, you shall ride him yet. 
Jul. Indeed ! 
Duke. Yelieve me, 
We must forget these things. 
Jul. They are forgot ; 
And, by this kiss, we'll think of them no more, 
But when we want a theme to make us merry. - 
Duke. It was au honest one, and spoke thy soul ; 
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nd by the fresh lip and unsullied breath, 
hich join’d to give it sweetness— 


Enter BALTHAZAR, L. 


Jul. [ Crosses, c.] How! My tather ! 
Duke. Signior Balthazar! You are welcome, sir, 
‘To our poor habitation. 
Bal. Welcome! Villain, 
I come to call your dukeship to account, 
And to reclaim my daughter. 
Duke. You will find her i 
Reclaim’d already, or I’ve lost my pains. [ Aside. 
Bal. Let me come at him! 
Jul. Patience, my dear father $ 
Duke. Nay, give him room. Put up your weapon, sir— 
"Tis the worst argument a man can use ; 
So let it be the last! As for your daughter, 
She passes by another title here, 
In which your whole authority is sunk— 
My lawful wife. 
Bal. Lawful !—His lawful wite ! 
1 shall go mad! Did not you basely steal her, 
Under a vile pretence ? 
Duke. What I have done 
Vl answer to the law. 
Of what do you complain ? 
Bat. Why, are you not 
A most notorious self-confess’d impostor ? 
Duke. True !—IL am somewhat dwindled from the state 
In which you lately knew me ; nor alone 
Should my exceeding change provoke your wonder, 
You'll fiud your daughter is not what she was. 
Bal. How, Juliana? 
Jul. *Tis, indeed, most true. 
I left you, sir, a froward foolish girl, 
Full of capricious thoughts and fiery spirits, 
Which, without judgment, ] would vent on all; 
But I have learnt this truth indelibly, — 
That modesty, in deed, in word, and thought, 
Is the prime grace of woman ; and with that, 
More than by frowning looks and saucy speeches, 
She may persuade the man that rightly loves her. 
Bal. Amazement! Why, this metamorphosis 
Exceeds his own !=-What spells, what cunning witchcraft 
Has he employ’d ? | | 
Jul. Nonc: he has simply taught me 
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‘To look into myself: his powerful rhet’ric 

Hath with strong influence impress’d wy heart, 

And made me see at length the thing I have been 

And what I am, sir. 

Bal, Are you then content 
‘Yo live with him ? 
Jul. Content? J am most happy ! 
Bul, Can you forget your crying wrongs ? 
Jul. Not quite, sir : 

They sometimes serve us to make merry with. 
Bal. How like a villain he abused your father ? 
Jul. You will forgive him that, for my sake. 
Bal. Never! 

Duke. Why, then, ’tis plain you seek your own revenge, 

And not your daughter’s happiness. 

Bal. No matter. 
1 charge you, on your duty as my daughter, 
Follow me! 

Duke. Ona wife’ s obedience, 
I charge you, stir not! 

Jul. You, sir, are my father ; 

At the bare mention of that hallow’d name, 

A thousand recollections rise within me 

‘To witness you have ever been a kind one : 

This is my husband, sir! 

Bal. Thy husband ; well— 
Jul. "Vis fruitless now to think upon the means 

He used-—TI am irrevocably his : 

And when he pluck’d me from my parent tree 

To graft me on himself, he gather’d with me 

My love, my duty, my obedience ; 

And, by adoption, I am bound as "strictly 

To do his reasonable bidding now, 

As once to follow yours. 


Duke. Most excellent ! [ Aside. 
Bal. Yet I will be revenged ! 
Duke. You would have justice ? [Zo Balthazar. 


Bat. 1 will. 
Duke. ‘Then forthwith meet me at the Duke’s 
{ Crosses, Cs 
Bal. What pledge have I for your appearance there ? 
Duke. Your daughter, sir.—Nay, go, my Juliana ! 
“Lis my request :—within an hour at farthest, 
J shall expect to see you at the palace. 
Bel. ‘Come, Juliana.—You shall find me there, sir. 
 Dvée. Look not thus sad at parting, Juliana ; 
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All will run smooth yet. 
Bal. Come! 
Jui. Heaven grant it may! : 
Duke. The duke shall right us all, without delay. 
[| Exveunt Bulthazar and Juliana, L., Duke, 1. 


SCENE II.—4 Wood. 


Enter VoLante, and Four of the Count’s Servants, 
masked, L. 


Vol. That's he stealing down the pathway yonder. 
Put on your vizors—and remember, not a word ! 
[They retire, L., 3rd. B. 


Enter ROLANDO, R. 


Now I shall be even with your hemp-beating. [wit, L. 
fol. Here am I come to be a womau’s toy, 
And, spite of sober reason, play the fool. 
*Tis a most grievous thing, that a man’s blood 
Will ever thwart his noble resolution, 
And make him deaf to other argument, 
Than the quick beating of his pulse. [They come forward, 
and surround him.| Hey-day! 
Why, what are these ? If it he no offence, 
May | inquire your business ? 
[ They hold a Pistol to each side of his head. 
Now, I can guess it. Pray, reserve your fire !— 
[ Zhey proceed to bind him. 
What can this mean ?—Mute, gentlemen—ali mute ? 
Pray, were ye born of women ?—Still ye are mute { 
Why, then, perhaps you mean to strangle me. 
[They bind him to a Tree, L. vu. E., and go off. 
How! Gone ? Why, what the devil can this mean ? 
It is the oddest end to an amour !— 


Linter VOLANTE, and three other HVomen, Le 


Vol. This is the gentleman we're looking for 
Rol. Looking for me? You are mistaken, ladies : 
What can you want with such a man as [ am ? 
[am poor, ladies, miserably poor ; ~ 
J am old too, though I look young ; quite old ; 
The ruins of aman. Nay, come not near me | 
} would for you I were a porcupine, 
And every quill a death ! 
Vol. By my faith, he rails valiantly, and has a valiant 
sword too, if he could draw it! Was ever poor gentleman 
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so near a rope without being able to hang himself! 
Rol. { vould bear being bound in every limb, 

So ye were tongue-tied.— 

That I could cast out devils to torment you !— 

"Shough ye would be a match for a whole legion. 

Vol. Come, come. [ They pinch and tickle him. 

Rol. Nay, ladies, have some mercy ; drive me not 
To desperation :—though, like a bear, 

I’m fix'd to the stake, and must endure the baiting. 

[They make a circle, and dance round him. Rolando, 
after repeated struggles, disengages his right arm, 
with which he draws his sword, and cuts the ropes 
that bind him. 

Vol. 'Vhe bear is breaking his chain. ‘’Tis time to run 
then. 

[The Women run off, L.; he extricates himself, and 
comes forward. 

Roi. So, they are gone! What a damnable condition 1 
am in! The devils, that worried St. Anthony, were a tame 
set to these! My blood boils! By all that’s mischievous, 
ll carbonado the first woman 1 meet! If I do not, why— 
Vil marry her.—Here’s oue already! 


Enter ZAMORA, veiled, R. 


Zam. l’ve kept my word, sir. : 
Rol. Somuch the worse! For | must keep my oath.— 
Are you prepared to die ? 
Zam. Not by your hand.— 
{ hardly think, when you have seen my face, 
You'll be my executioner. 
Rol. Vhy face ! 
What, you are handsome ?—Don't depend on that! 
Tf those rosy fingers, like Aurora’s 
Lifting the veil from day, should usher forth 
Twin sparkling stars, to light men to their ruin ; 
Balm-breathing lips, to seal destruction on ; 
An alabaster forehead, hung with locks 
That glitter like Hyperion’s ; and a cheek 
Where the live crimson steals upon the white, 
You have no hope of mercy ! 
Zam. { Unveiling.] Now, then strike ! 
ful. Eugenio ? 
Zam. Your poor boy, sir! 
Rol. How, a woman? 
A real woman ! 
What a dull ass have J been! Nay, ‘tis so. 
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Zam. You see the sister of that scornful lady, 
Who, with such fix’d disdain, refused your love, 
Which, like an arrow failing of its aim, 
Glancing from her impeuetrable heart, 
Struck deep in mine: ina romantic hour, 
Unknown to all, I left my father’s house, 
And follow’d you to the wars.—What has since happen’d 
It better may become you to remember 
Than me to utter. 
Rol. { am caught at last ! 
Caught by a woman, excellently caught, 
Hamper’d beyond redemption !—~Why, thou witch ! 
That, in a brace of minutes, hast produced 
A greater revolution in my soul 
Than thy whole sex could compass ! Thou enchantress, 
Prepare | For | must kil! thee certainly !— 
(Throws away his Sword. 
But it shall be with kindness——My puor boy ! 
| They embrace. 
I’lt marry thee to-night : Yet have a care !— 
For IT shall love thee most uumercifully. 
Zam. And as a wife should you grow weary of me, 
PH be your page again. 
Rol. We'll to your father ! 
Zam. Alas! I fear | have offended him 
Beyond the reach of pardon. 
Rol. Think not so! 
fn the full flood of joy at your return, 
He’ll drown his anger, and absolving tears 
Shall warmly welcome his poor wanderer homes 
What will they say to me? Why, they may say, 
And truly, that { made a silly vow, 
Bat was not quite so foolish as to keep it. [Aveunt, L 


SCENE Wl.—7Tne Duke's Palace. 





Enter BALTHAZAR, and JULIANA, the COUNT and VOLANTS, 
preceded by PEDRO, R. 


Bat. You'll tell his highness I am waiting for him. 
Ped, What name? 
Bal. No matter ; tell him an old man, 

Who has been basely plunder’d of his child, 

And has perform’d a weary pilgrimage 

In search of justice, hopes to find it here. 
Ped. 1 will deliver this. [£arit Pedro, UU. Fe 
Bal. And he shall right me ; : 
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Or f will make his dukedom ring so loud 
With my great wrongs, that-- 
Jul. Pray, be patient, sir. 
Bal. Where is your husband ? 
Jul. He will come, no doubt. 
Count. I'll pawn iny life for his appearance, quickly ! 


Enter PEDRO, L. U. E. 


Bal. What news, sir ? 
Ped. The duke will see you presently. 
Bal. ’Tis well! 
Has there been here a man to seek him lately ? 
Ped. None, sir. 
Bal. A tall, well-looking man enough, 
Though a rank knave, dress’d in a peasant’s garb ? 
Ped. There has been no such person. 
Bal. No, nor will be! 
It was a trick to steal off quietly, 
And get the start of justice. He has reach’d, 
Ere this, the nearest sea-port, or inhabits 
One of his air-built castles. 
[7'rumpets and Kettle- Drums, 1. U. E. 
Ped. Stand aside 


Enter the DUKE, superbly dressed, preceded by JaQUEZ, and 
followed by Attendants, and six Ladies. 


Duke. Now, sir, your business with me ? 
Bal. How? 
Jul. Amazemeut! 
Duke. Y hear you would have audience. 
Jaq. Exactly my manner ! 
Bal. Of the duke, sir! 
Duke. J am the duke. 
Bal. ‘The jest is somewhat stale, sir. 
Duke. You'll find it true. 
Bal. Indeed ! 
Jag. Nobody doubted my authority. 
Jul Be still, my heart! | Aside. 
Bal. | think you would not trifle with me now ?— 
Duke. lam the Duke Aranza. 
Count. Tis een so. [To Balthazar. 
Duke, And what’s my gre ter pride, this lady’s husband ; 
[ Crosses to Juliana, takes her hand, and leads her, uC, 
Whom, having honestly redeem’d my pledge, 
I thus take back again. You now must see 
The drift of what I have been lately acting, 
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And what Jam. And though, being a wurman 

Giddy with youth and unrestrained fancy, 

"The domineering spirit of her sex 

I have rebuked too sharply ; yet ‘twas done © 

As skilful surgeons cut beyond the wound, 

To make the cure complete. 

Bal. You have done most wisely, 

And all my anger dies tn speechless wonder. 

Jag. So does all my greatness ! 
Duke. What says my Juliana ? 
Jul. I am lost, too, 

In admiration, sir: my fearful thoughts 

Rise, on a trembling wing, to that rash height, 

Whence, growing dizzy once, I fell to earth. 

Yet since your goodness, for the second time, 

Will lift me, though unworthy, to that pitch 

Of greatness, there to hold a constant flight, 

I will endeavour so to bear myself, 

‘That, in the world’s eye, and my friends’ observance— 

And, what’s far dearer, your most precious judgment— 

I may not shame your dukedoin. 

Duke. Bravely spoken ! 

Why, now you shal] have rank and equipage— 

Servants, for you can now command yourself— 

Glorious apparel, not to swell your pride, 

But to give lustre to your modesty. 

All pleasures, all delights, that noble dames 

Warm their chaste fancies with, in full abundance 

Shall flow upon you; and it shall go hard 

But you shall ride the Barbary courser too.— 

Count, you have kept my secret, and [ thank you. 
Count. Your grace has reason; for, in keeping that, 

1 well nigh lost my mistress. On your promise, 

I now may claim her, sir. [Zo > Balthasar. 
Bal. What says my girl ? 
Fol. Well, since my time is come, sir—~ — 

Bal. Take her, then. 

Duke. But who comes yonder ? 

Count. ’Sdeath! Why, ’tis Rolando. | 

Duke. But that there hangs a woman on his arm, ya 
swear ’twas he! 

Vol. Nay, ’tis the gentleman. 

Duke. Then have the poles met! 

Fol. Oh, no, only two of the planets have jostled each 

other. Venus has had too much attraction for Mars. * 


Fr 
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Enter t. ROLANDO with Zamora, veiled. [All laugh.} 


Count. Why, captain ! 

Duke. Signior Rolando ! 

Rol. (After they have laughed some time.| Nay, ’tis a 

woman ! 
And one that has a soul too, [’?1] be bound for’t. 

Fol. He must be condemned to her for some offence, 
as atruant horse is tied toa log, ora great school-bo 
caries his own rod to the place of execution (4d laugh. 

Rol. Laugh till your lungs crack, ’tis a woman still. 

Count. Tl not believe it till I see her face. 

Fol. It is some boy, drees’d up to coven us! 

Rol. "Twas a boy, dress’d up to cozen me! 
Suffice it, sirs, that being well convinced—~ 
In what [ lately was a stubborn sceptic— 
‘That women may be reasonable creatures ; 
And finding that your grace, in one fair instance, 
Has wrought a wondrous reformation in them, 
Jam resolved to marry [ 7’ey all laugh.J—for 'tis odds 
(Our joint endeavours lab’ring to that end) 
‘That, in another century or two, 
Thev may become endurable. What say you? 

[7 v the Duke, 

Have I your free consent ? 

Duke. Most certainly. 


Rol. Yours, sir ? [Zo the Count. 
Count. Most readily. 
Rol. And yours ? [Zo Balthazar. 


Bal. Most heartily. 
Jaq. He does not ask mine! 
Rot. Add but your blessing, sir, and we are happy !— 
What think you of my page ?— 
[Zamora unveils, and kneels to Balthazar. 
Vol. How! 
Bal. Zamora ! 
Zam. Your daughter, sir; who, trembling at your feet— 
' Crosses to Balthazar. 
Bal. Come to my heart !.. 
You knew how deeply you were rooted there, 
Or scarce had ventured such a frolic. 
Zam. That, sir, 
Should have prevented me! 
Bal. ‘There; she is yours, sir,— 
If you are still determined. 
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Ral, Fix’d as fate! 
Nor in so doing do | change my mind ; 
I swore to wed 10 woman—she’s an angel. 

Vol. Ay, so are all women before marriage ; and that's 
the reason their husbands so soon wish them in heaven 
afterwards. 

Duke. Those who are tartly toncued ; but our example 
This truth shall manifest—A gentle wife 
Is still the’sterling comfort of man’s life ; 

To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 
To those who wisely keep their Honey Moon. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Jag. Von Counr. Duke. Jur. Bat. Zam. Rou. 
R.] | bs 
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R.Cruihshank, Del. Gi. W. Bonner, Se. 


Doctor Volus. 


King. Zounds! here’s a pretty dust! a precious frolic! 
Madam, is this the way you cure the cholic? 


Act I. Sevne 3. 


DOCTOR BOLUS: 


A SERIO-COMIC-BOMBASTIC-OPERATIC INTERLUDE ; 


In @ne Act, 
BY GEORGE DANIEL, 


dluthor of The isagrceable Surprise, §c. 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING CoPy, WITH REMARKS, 


BIOGRAIIICAL AND CRITICAL, BY D.—G. 


To which are added, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST OF THE CHARACTERS, 
ENTRANCKS AND EXITS,—RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE PER- 
FORMERS ON THE STAGE,—AND THE WHOLE OF THE STAGK 
BUSINESS. 


As now performed at the 


THEATRES ROYAL, LONDON: 


TO WHICILIS ADDED A PROLOGUE, SPOKEN BY MR. WILKINSON, 
IN THE CHARACTER OF 


GEOFFRY MUPFINCAP, MOUNTED ON AN ASS. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A FINE ENGRAVING, 


By Mr. Bonner, from a Drawing taken in the Theatre by 
Mr. R, CRUIKSHANK. 


LONDON: 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, 6, BRECKNOCK PLACE, 


CAMDEN TOWN. 


REMARKS. 


Ir would be impossible to judge by any dramatic rule, 
ancient, or modern, so outré a species of composition, as a 
mock tragedy; Kings, Queens, and Maids of Honour, in- 
triguing and tippling, killing each other one moment, and 
coming to life again the next, must, to all intents and 
purposes, like Garrick’s Ode to Shakspeare, be said to 
““defy criticism.’ Such being the dramatis persone of 
‘ Poctor Bolus,” we must be excused froin entering into 
any mipute examination of a piece altogether so heteroge- 
neous. ‘The author’s intent and aim were evidently to 
produce a hearty laugh ; and, independent of any other 
merit that may possibly attach to this piece, it is fairly 
entitled to that of having fully answered the purpose 
intended. ‘Tom Thumb,” as origine lly written by Field- 
ing, though extremely entertaining in the closet, would be 
wanting in effect upon the Stage: tragic parodies, however 
ludicrously conceived, and excellently represented, are 
not sufficiently palpable for a modern audience: the joke 
niust be more apparent and picguant, itmust be an absolute 
clencher, to excite universal risibility. It is therefore to 
the genius of Kane O'Hara, who transformed ‘* Tom 
Thumb” into a Burleita, that it owes its great popularity. 
Comic words, adapted to serious music, produce an instan- 
taneous effect. Parody never conceived a happier burlesque 
(as regar ds the performance) than ‘* Hope told a flattering 
tale.’ The author of ‘* Doctor Bolus,” following the 
example of O’Hara, has enlivened his piece with various 
musical parodies ; and that. his judgment was correct, ag 
far as relates to public opinion, the effect they produced, 
aided by the powerful talents of the performers, renders 
sufficiently apparent. 

Although acknowledged disciples of Democritus, we 
wil] not go so far as to declare, that a mock tragedy is as 
good as a real one: yet who is prepared to say, that the 
latter, in the dog-days, would not be a most oppressive 
infliction ? Laughter, in summer time, comes as naturally 
to us, as sunshine and flowers : the tree of mirth is then 
in full bearing, and fun becomes as plentiful as blackberries 
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for ourselves, we would husband a portion of our mirth 
to enliven the dreary months of winter, and, in the true 
spirit of economical drollery, be merry all the year round. 


Let care’s dull sons with gloomy malice rail, 
May mirth be still the hero of our tale 

Care is our foe, so Jet usstrive to kill it, 
For life’s an empty glass, unless we fill it! * 


King Artipadiades found a most efficient representative 
in Mr. Harley: his hat and wig were cminently super- 
royal ; the rery skirts of his coat wore an air of majesty ! 
His solemn delivery of the iudicrous passages ; with his 
countenance half serious, aud half comical ; together with 
his bombastical action, were the perfection of burlesque. 
_As a burletta singer, he proved himself the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Edwin and Suett. Queen MNatalinda is a character 
wholly dissimilar to Miss Kelly’s general line of acting : 
yet, in this instance, she afforded another proof of the 
extreme versatility of her talents ; for, were we called upon 
to decide, on what occasion she produced the loudest 
mirth, we should in justice say, in the comical Tragedy- 
Queen Kutalinda. Her duct with Mr. Harley, ‘‘ My daisy— 
my darling,” deserved all tlic applause it obtained ; while 
her truly comic madness in the last sccne, was so admira- 
bly conceived and hit off, that it made that part, which 
was considered the most Lazardous, the most effective; and 
stamped the complete success of the piece. Some diurnal 
critics ill-naturedly accused her of émitating Miss O'Neil, 
which produced from Miss Kelly the following very spirited 
reply : 

“ To the Editor of the British Press 


«Sia 

‘« JT nave so often telt indebted to the very liberal approbation 
that your paper has bestowed upon my exertions, that I feel the 
greater pain on finding it select me as an object of censure, as severe 
as it is unmerited. I! allude to a paragraph in ‘‘ The Byitish Press” 
of this day, which, in noticing the first performance of the new inter- 
Inde called ‘‘ Doctor Bolus,” accuses me, in direct terms, of having 
dragged forward Miss O’Neil in second-hand imitation. ‘This charge, 
I as directly disavow. I unequivocally assert, that it never entered 
my thoughts to attempt an imitation of any actress whatever; and I 
am too sensible of the difficulties of my profession, and of my own 


imperfections as an actress, to degrade excellence by holding up it’s 
* The Editor. 
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peculiarities to ridicule, or to court applause by resorting to a prace 
tice which I have always taken the liberty to condemn in others. 
**As the aceusation which has drawn upon you the trouble of 
reading this letter, is calculated to do me scrious professional injury, 
I confidently rely upon your justice to afford me the opportunity of a 
public disavowal of the charge undeservedly preferred against me. 


‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
; ei, M. KELLY.” 


* 


*¢* Wednesday, July 22, 1818.” 


Poor Chatterley, now no more, was the original General 
Scaramoucho : his cocked hat and feather, his jack boots, 
long spurs, and cnormous mustachios, were in excellent 
keeping with the character ; which he performed with a 
great portion of rich conie humour. ‘The gravity of Doctor 
Bolus was confided to Mr. Wilkinson, who, we are happy 
tosay, is alive and merry, and he proved himself worthy of 
the trust. If he made the dramatis persona ald alive in 
the last scene, he has continued to make his audiences so, 
in every scene ever since. 

Mr. Johu Reeve has played the Aing, to the late Mrs. 
Allsop’s (Mrs. Jordan’s daughter) Queen Katalinda : both 
of which performances were distinguished by very con- 
siderable merit. 

The prescut edition is carefully printed from the author’s 
MS,.. and contains all the addifioial music. 


(3 D—G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right, L. Left; R.D. Right Door; LD. Left Door ; 
C.D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the I'Tat ; R.D.Y. Right Door tn the 
Flat; LD. F. eft Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage; R.S. 1, Right Second Entrance ; R.U. 1. Rigat Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Iintrance: LU. E. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre, 
lL. C. Left of Centre. 


R, . RC. C, LC. LL. 


*,* TheReader is supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audtenoe.. 


Costunte. 


KING.—-An antique royal suit of purple velvet, long flowing wig, 
small three-cornered hat, with feather, rolled stockings, high-heeled 
shoes, garter, sword, and baton. 


GENERAL SCARAMOUCHO,.—<Antique Field Marshall's suit of 
regimentals, cocked hat, high feather, long sword, jack-boots, and 
spurs, large whiskers and noustachios, bob-wig, &c. 


DILLYDUNDOS.—Antique suit of regimentals, bob-wig, sword, 
jack-boots, and spurs. 


DOCTOR BOLUS.—Full dress antique suit of black cloth, long 
ruffics, powdered bob-wig, long pigtail, sword, &c. 


GAOLER.—Brown suit with jerkin, scratch, belt and keys. 
HERALD.—Antique herald’s suit, richly embroidered, and wig. 


FIDDLERS.-— Ancient clown’s dress one fiddler with a wooden leg, 
the other with a patch on his eye. 


GHOST.—Long flowing white robe; the dress in other respects 
ad lebttum. 


QWUEEN.—Fitst dress: Full court dreesof flowered satin, head dress 
high with feathers, and powdered, richly embroidered antique stoma- 
eher, hoop petticoat, drop earrings, diamond necklace and bracelets, 
high-heeled shoes with rosettes, large Chinese fan. Second dress; 
Full dress of white satin. 


POGGYLINA. Antique dress of white silk, bordered with 
MOPSA. flowers. head-dress high and powdered, hoop 
MUTE. petticoat, high-heeled shoes, large green fans. 


Cast of the Characters as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
English Opera. 


King Artipadiades ccccccececerecsenee cans Mr. Harley. 
Generul Scaramouchd. +. ++ +++. ee ee ere e cece Mr. W. 8. Chatterley. 
Dillydundos, his Aide-de-camp «cavers .eees Mr. Lancaster. 


Doctor Bolus, the King’s Physician «.---+.-Mr. Wilkinson, 


GaOMEr voc ncsceccccacccteseccnsasesenccrves Mr. Salter. 

Herald -.--- ee naules Sao gts Sap chat ay Mr. Richardson. 
Fiddlers socse 6 cecanevcearenveseervecrees Messrs. Hart and Brown. 
Cowie oii saies ieee anne eee Pe iawn. ..-Mr. Huckel. 

Queen Katalinda «+++-sereeees rece eeeoerane Miss Kelly. 

Poggylina Miss J. Stevenson. 
Mopsa Vit Ctr, heme } Mrs. Pincott, 

Mute, Assistant Maid of Honour ...--- --eeMiss Dennett. 


Courtiers Soldiers, &c. 


DOCTOR BOLUS. 


SCENE |.—4 Court-yardin the King’s Palacc. 
Enter Doctor BoLus and CouRTIERS, L. 


AIR.—Bo cus and Courticrs. 
(Tunk.—** O dear! what can the matter be 2") 


Q peAR ! what can the matter be ! 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be! 
O dear, what can the matter be! 
Our Queen sure the ghost will give up. 
Here is a wretched, unfortunate pack of us; 
His Majesty will make an end, in a crack, of us ; 
O ’twill be Dickey with ev’ry man Jack of us !— 
[Zhe Ming appears at a window above, R. 


King. Zooks, what a noise you kick up! 
Bolus. Artipadiades ! pray smooth your brow . 
Her Majesty, the Queen is— 
King. What's the row ? 
Now, by our sword of vengeance, so much dreaded, 
You all of ye deserve to be beheaded ! 
Bolus. My honour’d Liege, the Queen will die. 
King. Then let her! 
Bolus. She’s got the cholic, Sire. 
King. So much the better! 
Bolus. She'll kick the bucket— 
King. Silence! prithee, hush! 
My Lords, and Doctor B——., you'd better brush. 
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AIR.— KING. 
(GLEE.—‘! Poll with the milking pait.”) 


¥e varlets ! a’nt ye asham’d of vourselves ! 
Ye courtiers, rude and uncivil! 
To make such a brawl about nothing at all ? 
{ wish yon were all at the Devil! 
There’s Wigsby too ! 
And Grigsby too! 
(ll have ’em as sure as a nail! 
My Lord of the Bed, 
Pll cut off your head! 
And, Bolus, I'l] cut off your tail ! 
Chorus. - My Lord of the Bed 
4.7]l cut off your head ! 
And Bolus, he'll cut off your tail. 
[The King shuts the window. The Scene closes. 


SCENE IL.—dn Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter the KinG, to soft music, t. 


King. Whether first nature, or long course of drinking, 
Has made me doat on brandy, I’ve been thinking ; 
By punch inspir’d, the minutes quickly roll, 
It suits the jovial habit of my soul ! 
But, ah ! I feel a sort of flutt’ring here, 
I’m rather comical, and somewhat queer : 
Sec, Poggylina comes: ye Pow’rs above! 
I shouldn’t be surprised if I’m in love. 


Enter POGGYLINA, R. 


Poggy. Your Majesty will pardon this intrusion. 
King. What charming modesty! what sweet confusion 
I'll tell her of my passion, try to carry her, 
And should the Queen pop off—egad, I’ll marry her! 
Fair Poggylina, upon such a thing dumb 
I cannot be; my heart's a little kingdom 
Wherein you reign ;—in short, to drop all metaphor, 
You've gain’d my love, which you shall be the better for. 
Poggy. Be stili, my heart 
King. I’ve that within, sweet wench, 
Which not the Lunnun Water-works can quench ; 
A raging fire, that burns me to a coal : 
Mine is a desp’rate case upon my soul : 
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AIR.— KING. 
(TUNE.<—=*' Ono, my Love/ no !”) 


What beautiful vision before me is bright’ning ! 
My soul is in flames, and I burn with desire ; 
‘hose eyes, so bewitching, are flashes of lightning, 
To set both my heart and my kingdom on fire. 


Then smile on my passion, nor cruelly mock it; [Aneels. 
Behold a poor King on his marrowbones fall ! 

Here take ev’ry farden I have in my pocket, 
My Crown, Star and Garter, my Sceptre, and all! 


.Poggy. 1 can hold out no longer—don’t deceive me 
For | shall cry my eyes out if you leave me. 


DUET.—~KinG and PoGGYLINA. 
(TunE.—**' Cease your funning.”) 


Poggy. Love's afeather, April weather, 
Sometimes sun, and sometimes show’r , 
Fickle, changing ; foud of ranging, 
Like the bee, from flow’r to flow’r ! 


King. He who'd grieve thee, he who'd leave thee, 
Lovely lily, newly blown ! 
Learn from me, love, is no bee. love, 
But a false deceitful drone! 


King When | prove false, may pride forsake the flirt ; 
Lawyers hate fees, and poets wear a shirt; 
On cabbage-stalks may honeysuckles grow— 


Enter SCARAMOUCHO from behind, R. 


Scara. The King with Poggylina; there’s a go! 
Poggy. And when I run, your Majesty, my rigs, 
May monkeys play at cards, and sapient pigs,” 
Like Toby, give their Converzationes, 
To entertain their fashionable cronies. 
King. Of this enough :—we'll some refreshment try ; 
My Joy's a-hungry, and my Love's a-dry. 
Poggy. A good proposal! let us in to lunch. 
King. And wet our whistles with a glass of punch. 
{[ Ewveunt King and Poggylina, R. 
B 
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Scaramoucho comes forward, 


Scara. I'll turn a rebel ere to-morrow’s sun ; 
The odds are in my favour, ten to one 
I will dethrone this Monarch, trounce the jade, 
False Poggylina—damme, who’s afraid ? 


AIR.—ScCARAMOUCHO, 
(Tung.-~" The Dandy, O !”) 


I’m a soldier ready made, and fighting is my trade, 
Atrank and file, retreat and charge, quite handy, O ; 
To Mars I am bound ’prentice, I kill my foes by twenties, 

And live on smoke, fire, gunpowder, and brandy, O! . 


When standing with my hat off, I look like Hetman Platoff, 
Orsome fierce, powder’d, whisker’d Geman grandge, O ; 

Geramb or Scheffenhausen, or wonderfit@agpchausen, 
Or Blucher, that old redoubtable dagahieg® 






Then, King, ’twixt you and I, I’d havé¥6u mind your eye, 
For, ’pon my word, I do not understand ye, O! 
And, Poggylina, you your coquetry shall rue, 
When I mill that royal lad 0’ wax, your dandy, O. 
[ Lwvit, R. 


SCENE II1.—.4 Chamber. 


Queen KATALINDA discovered sitting in a pensive manner, 
with her Maids of Honour—Two Fiddlers attending. 


Queen. If music be the food of love, | crave, 
Good Gentlemen, the favour of a stave! 
[ They play, ‘* Drops of Brandy.” 
That melancholy strain to heav’n might carry me : 
Play omer ae soothing—‘* Nobody coming to Marry 
e.” isis 
[ They play ‘* Nobody coming to Marri Me.” 


Enter KING, L. 


King. Zounds ! here’s a pretty dust! a precious frolic ! 
Madam, is this the way you cure the cholic ? 
ueen. ‘That air, methinks, it had a dying fall ! 
ing. Base Catgut Scrapers Devil take you all ! 
Kichs them out, 
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Avaunt, and quit my sight! and you, too, ladies ; 
I want to tell the Queen, that she a jade is. 
eo [Hxeunt Mopsa and Poggylina, rx. 


AIR.~KING. 
(TuNE.—** The good old days of Adam and Eve.") 


O scandalum magnatum ! O Tempora, O Mores ! 

All the town is quizzing us, and telling funny stories ! 

Little Mopsa loves a drop sir--muzzing, buzzing—some 
too, | 

Nod and wink, and say they think your Majesty rum- tum 
too! | 

By the beard of Jupiter ! by the foot of Pharoah ! 

Fiddlers, Queen, and Maids of Honour, all shall live on 

air O! 

And when you’re dry, the pump is nigh, you'll fiud the 
water middling. 

Vll cut your sport, and capers, short—and, damme, spoil 
your Fiddling ! 


Queen. Are these your kingship’s super-royal airs ; 
T would be private—mind your own affairs ! 


AIR.—QUEEN. 
(Tunt.—' TI was the boy for bewtiching em.") 


King, asa matter of form, 
Silence, and don’t be a fool ! 
If your Majesty's warm, 
Walk inthe air and get cool ! 


Fiddlers shall scrape if I please ! 
Jigs shall my spirits recruit— 
Ducks will f have, and green peas ! 
And a glass of good liquor to boot ! 


King, as a matter of form, 
Silence, and don’t bea fool! 

If your Majesty’s warm,, | 
Walk in the air and get cool f | 


King. Here's a virago ! here’s a shrew, beshrew me{- 


Her pipe’s so dev’lish shrill, it quite goes thro’ me. 
B2 


4 
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Qucen. You've grown a downright savage. 


King. Don’t provoke me ! 
Queen. A Hottentot, by Jingo ! 
King. Rage will choak me! 


Soon, Madam, I will better manners teach you, 
Our Chancellor, Lord Wigsby, shall impeach you : 
The bus’ness shall be done as soon as said ; 
You'll look quite comical without your head. 


DUET.— K1NG and QUEEN. 
(TunE.—‘ Madam Fig’s Gala.”) 


King. Come, Queen, you had better be quiet, 
And give your loquacity quarter ! 
Don’t breed in my palace a riot, 
Or a head you shall soon be the shorter. 


Queen. | laugh at your threats full of spite, 
And them you shall see I'll be kind for ; 
So, if you are willing to fight, 
Come, let us see what you’ve a mind for. 


Queen. I scorn your boasting threats, whate’er your rigs, 
be, 
I’]) more than prove a match for you and Wigsby ; 
I know your pranks, I’m up to all your tricks : 
Docs Poggylina] still your passion fix ? | 
King. [Acide.] ?'m smok’d! I must dissemblr.—Poggy- 
lina 
Has neither beauty, modesty, nor rhino ; 
{ hate the wench—She’s no more like my love, 
Than a Pea-hen is like a ‘Turtle-dove ; 
A Cat a King, a Lord a Country Bupk 
A Frog a Fly, a Pine-applea Pumpkige” 
Queen. Celestial sounds! O let them mount the sky, 
And tell the Gods and Goddesses on high, 
Bacchus, Apolio, Jupiter, and Juno, 
The happiness, my Love, that I and you know : 
Passion, avaunt !—no more 1’ll taste the cup 
Of jealousy :—let’s kiss, and make it up. 
King. Agreed—[Aside.] We Monarchs,when our wives 
are civil, 
Must sometimes hold the candle to the Devil ! 
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DUET.—Kine and QUEEN. 
(TUNE.—=* Over the Water to Charley.”) 


Queen. My Daisy, my Darling, give over this snar ling, 
I did not intend to ill use you ; 
King. ‘To chide you was cruel; come, kiss me, my 
Jewel : 
Queen. Here goes, for I cannot refuse you. 
In the best govern’d heuses, some wives by their 
spouses 
Will never submit to be check’d, Love ; 


And a dust now and then with the dearest of 


men— 

King. Is what married folks must expect, Love. 
ae 
a one 


Enter a HERALD, with his Wig awry, R 


' King. Soul of a Grasshopper! wherefore those alarms ? 
Herald. My Liege, brave Scaramoucho is in arms ; 
He vows destruction, swears he’ll have your life, or 
Your Crown :-—his Force, two Drummers and a Fifer ; 
Some ten or twenty Soldiers ta’en at random, 
With a blind Sergeant Major to command ’em. 
King. Presumptuous slave ! hie to my royal stud, 
And saddle Dobbin, that rare bit of blood ! 
Fetch me my patent blunderbuss and spurs, 
That I may punish these rebellious curs ; 
And, as for Scaramoucho, woe betide him ! 
My soul is up in arms ;—I long to hide him! 


AIR——KING,. 
TUNE.—="' My love is 20 pretty."==(Con opiritess 


Run to my stable 
As fast as you’re able, 
Take halter, or cable, 

Cry ‘* Dobbin, gee ho {”’ 


My favorite bay-horse, 
A capital shay-horse ! 
As big as a dray-horse ! 
A good one to go ! 
a a3 
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Between you and | too, 
He’s blind in one eye too, 
And frisky, and shy too! 

So mount him with care— 


He’s touch’d with the glanders, 
With queer understanders ! 
1 bought kim of Saunders, 

At Bartl’eimy Fair ! 


Then run to my stable 
As fast as youre able, 
Take halter, or cable, 

Cry ‘‘ Dobbin, gee ho!” 


He'll snoit like a true one, 
He'll kick like a new one! 
Tho’ never a shoe on! 
Aud run to the foe! 
[Exveunt King and Herald. 
Queen. Ah! cruel fate! 


Enter SCARAMOUCHO, disguised, from behind, 


What means that martial figure ? 
Tis Scaramoucho’s form, though rather bigger. 
[He throws off his disguise. 
"Tis he! ‘tis he !—I die—I swoon—lI faint! 
Scara. She’s dead as mutton—damme, if she an’t! 


Re-enter the Kina, unperceived, R. 


King. What noise was that? Ha, ha! confound her 
mewiny ! 
Here’s a fine dish of cuckoldom a brewing ! 
To watch their pranks, our Kingship I'll deposit, 
O’ds, blazes, squibs, and crackers ! in this closet. 
[Goes into the closet, at the buck of the scene. 
Scara, Look up, my Love. 
Queen. I’m something hetter now— 
O Scaramoucho, here’s « pretty row! 
But ere we talk on bus’ness, answer, Dear, 
This question,—-how the devil came you here ? 
Scara. In this disguise, the outposts of the town 
I pass’d, and tipp’d the sentinels a crown ; 
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Next at the palace gate I bargain’d hard, 
It cost me one pound one to bribe the guard— 
But quickly let us fly—deuce take this reck’ning ! 
Sly Cupid sits upon your shoulder beck’ning. 
Queen. I fear you gammon me. 
Scara. Hear this, great Mars, 
Juno and Jupiter, Sun, Moon, and Stars ! 
~ When Aldgate- pump shall stand in Paul’s church-yard, 
And the King’s Sceptre be a Tailor’s Yard ; 
When London- bridge shall come to Water loo, 
Men walk on four legs, donkeys walk on two ; 
When in Fleet-ditch we catch Newcastle salmon, 
Then, Katalinda, you may say I gammon 


DUET.—QUEEN and SCARAMOUCHO. 
(TunE.—‘'When I wae an Infant, the Gossips would say. 


Scara. Please your Majesty, let us away, 
Come, my Sweeting, 
Drums are beating, 
Cupid mocks our dull delay , 
So march along with your soldier. 
Queen. You'll persuade me, do what I can, 
How I could blush if I had my fan! 
Lord, what sport 
Will be at the court 

When they hear that the Queen’s run away with 
a Man! 

All the world and his wife will be there, 
Grinning, vapouring, : 
Courting, capering, 

How the Lords and Ladies will stare, 

your soldier. 


my 
[Exeunt Queen and Scaramouchu, XR. 


Both. 





When 2" scamper off with 
[ 


King comes forward from the Closet. 


King. There needs no further proof—the murder’s out! 
My horns begin to grow—! feel ’em sprout! 
To be, or not to be—aye, that’s a puzzler ! 
My Queen, heav’n bless her mug ! is grown a guzzler . 
If I could get within her royal throttle 
Of Cordial Balm of Gilead half a bottle, 
*Twould do her bus‘ness without fear or risk ; 
Then hey for Poggylina and a frisk 


» pocton potus. = [SCENE 


AIR.—KING. 
(TUNE.—* Och, Whack ! Cupid’s a Manikin.”) 


Rogue, liar—vile Scaramoucho ! 
He shall be dish’d, by Jupiter, an’ he stir ! 
Blood, fire—Pistol in poe O— 
Vil rap his breadbasket, I'l] crack his canister ! 
For he’s my rival, and basely cornutes we— 
A rascal obscene, 
Who gallants with my Queen 
But if, as the devil would have it, he shoots me— 
From his shot, 
And what not, 
Let his Granny stir — 
Blood, fire —vile Scaramoucho, 
sll rap your breadbasket, I’ll crack your canister ! 


Enter Doctor BoLus, L. 


Bolus. { Aside.] The King is in a passion, singing solus. 
King. Thrice welcome to our presence, Doctor Bolus! 
Bolus. (Aside.] His tone is alter’d—this some artful 
lure is. 
King. 'The Queen—perdition seize her—hell and furies ! 
Death, fire and faggots! for my torment sent is. 
Bolus. My Liege, you’re mad—that is, non compos mentis. 
King. Enough to drive ore mad, to make a soto’me. - 
Bolus. We must phlebotomize. 
King. O damn Phlebotomy! 
Doctor, your ear—Gadzooks, you’re mighty pale! 
You wear a wig—and thereby hangs a tale— 
{Lays hold of Bolus’s pigtail 
You deal in physic—I abhor my Queen— 
You’re up to snuff—can fathom what I mean— 
To men of your discernment, ver¥iiieayg!— 
So Bolus, you must finish her—thaaeime 







DUET. — Kine afdDocTggn 
eK reyh ye 
(TUN B=‘ 0 sohgeic roestioltgiy day”) 


King. O what a merry SR rive 
The Queen ‘chall go off in a huff # 

All her bad humours we’ll drive hence, . 
For she shall have physic enough ! 
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Bolus. Julap, cathartic, elixir, 
Snug in her liquor I’ll drop ; 
If ’tis your pleasure, 1711 mix her 
All the contents of my shop. 


Both. ‘Then hey for the pestle and mortar ! 
And hey for th’ infallible pills ! 
No plan on earth can be shorter 
To cure our goud Queen of her ills. 
[ Exeunt, x. 


SCENE IV.—_A4 Tent. 


SCARAMOUCHO discovered asleep—A Ghost rises up, and 
Sings. 
Hey Scaramoucho ! ho Scaramoucho ! 
An’t you asham’d to be snoring and dozing ? 
Quick! dispatch ! and come up to the scratch, 
The enemy’s nigh, and will soon pop his nose in! 


Hey Scaramoucho ! ho Scaramoucho ! 
The trumpets they sound and the cannons they rattle ; 
With a hey-day-diddle, the drum and the fiddle, 
The King and his Courtiers are coming to battle. 
[Ghost sinks. 


Scara. [In his sleep.] Charge, ev’ry mother’s son! Con- 
found the laggers ! 
Bring me another horse ! mine’s got the staggers! 
‘There scampers off the King !—~my bow and arrow; 
I’ve wing’d him—down he tumbles like a sparrow ! 


Enter DILLYDUNDOS, R. 


Dilly. There lies our Gen’ral sleeping—devil take him ! 
J just will take the liberty to wake him. | 7weaks his nose. 

Scara. 1’m wounded ! mercy, ye inhuman crew ! 

[ Starting. 
Ha, little Dillydundos ! is it you? 

Dilly. Gen’ral, our forces have been waiting long, 
We've muster’d more than five-and-twenty strong ; 
They’re all prepar’d for battle, arm’d in mail. 

Scara. Ere they begin, let half a pint of ale 
To each be given, with a mess of porridge, 

To warm their honest hearts and stir their courage. 
Now to your post—my soul their zeal partakes, 
And I'll be with you in a brace of shakes. 
[Exit Dillydundos. 
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With doubt and fear my heart begins to knock, 
The Queen was to be here at two o’clock ; 
How dreadful is the thought of fire and slaughter ! 
Fly swift, ye minutes—still it wants a quarter— 
[Looks at his watch. 
’Twixt love and vengeance my poor brains ure addled ~ 
I’m out of sorts to-day—lIs Jacko saddled ? 
How hard my fate, to lose the best of matches 
By this confounded King of Sbreds and Patches ! 


AIR.—ScARAMOUCHO. 
(Tunk—‘' Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.”) 


Slave! when you my Squadrons spy, 
You'll have other fish to fry, 
Making love is all my eye 

Till the battle’s done. 


When hot cannon balls assail, 
Whizzing round your sconce like hail, 
Faith, you’ll tell another tale! 

How you'll cut and run! 


Rage within my bosom stirs, 
By my whiskers, boots and spurs ! 
Regimental coat of furs! 

And this inartial frown. 


By my Chai mer’s peepers bright, 
If in the approaching fight 
I catch this monarch—blow me tight! 
But I'll crack his crown! [Evit, R. 


SCENE V.—a4 Field of Battle. 
KING ARTIPADIADES, Doctor Botus, and soldiers, L. 
King. Thus have our arms with victory been crown’d, 


And sundry rebels, Whom the onfound, 
Have sorely been discomfittedy 
Enter a GusR GEE 


Guard. My Liege, the Gen’ral Scaramoucho’s ta’cn. 
King. Rare news '—To night he shall with Pluto sup— 
Conduct him here, and let me—blow him up! 
; [Zarit guard. 
Bolus, is all prepared ? 
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Bolus. | Quite snug and clean, 
Fair Mopsa, Maid of Honouk to the Queen, 
Who with an eye of passion looks upon 
Your faithful subject, for she has but one, 
A pill dropp’d in her liquor, heav’n preserve us! 
Which Doctor Diddle’um calls Anti-nervous, 

King. You are the best of Doctors! by this light, 
And shall be well rewarded,—houour bright! 

Enter SCARAMOUCHO, in chains, guarded, R. 

Ha, Slave !— 

Scara. I scorn your words! behold these fetters, 
Usurper ! 

King. Pray, be civil to your betters ! 
Jam the King, your master. 


Scara. What am I— 
A soldier— 

King. And a traitor— 

Scara. That’s a lie! 


King. I cannot in my kingdom find your brother, 
Rebel and raggamuffin— 

Scara. That’s another ! 

King. Prepare a dungeon—does the rascal mutter ? 
As narrow as the Black Hole at Calcutta 3 
There let him lie, deprived of light and air, 
A little bread and water be his fare ; 
And, as he’s whisper’d to our Queen some fine tails, 
First cool his courage with a cat-o-nine-tails ; 
Confine him close within our prison’s borders, 
His jobbernow] shall wait for further orders. 

[Lweunt Scaramoucho and Guards. 

‘To feast were now the wisest plan, I think ; 
Heroes, like us, should sometimes eat and drink: 
Vm grown quite sharp, no reason can be stronger ; 
And see no fun in fasting any longer. [Ewxeunt Omnes, R. 


SCENE VI.—.4 Dungeon. 


SCARAMOUCHO sitting in a melancholy Posture, with Pipes, 
Tobacco, a Bottle and a Glass, upon a Table before him. 


Scara. O Scaramoucho, wretchedest of dogs! 
You've to a precious market brought your hogs ! 
Alack ! my heart is swelling with a big tale 
Of woe—let’s see, I’ll try a little pig-tail, 
| Takes some tobacco. 
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Which the Queen sent me, witiiithis fond request, 
That I would drink her health in Hodges’ best. 
Sweet love! may this cup be my poison, if 

I do not pledge thee! [drinks] Faith,’tis piguy stiff! 
My spirits flag—I’L] sing, to ease my pain, 

A musical and melancholy strain. 


AIR.—SCARAMOUCHO. 
(TunEr.—* The Thorn.”) 


From a pot of mild ale my dear Susan requested 
A swig, for the damsel was dry; 
When I cried, my sweet Belle, come and drink, for you're 
welcome, ‘ 
But dou’tthink of giving the pot a black eye. 


Then she toss’doff the ale, too polite to refuse one, 
And held up the vessel on high : 

O, Icried, my sweet Susan, ’tis hard thus to use one ; 
Hang me, but you’ve given the pot a black eye. 


Enter GAOLER, 8. 








Gaoler. An excellent good song !:%#s surat 


[ Pélatins coated 
I’m much mistaken. Youare merrypPris’ ner“ 
Seara. [ Aside.] The Gaoler ! To"pgitie over him 


Your errand ? [s’t to summons md@*éde ? 
You’re married, friend ! Ah, me !¥r#inell a rat. 
Gaoler. There needs no ghost rise up to tell me that! 
Scara, What children have you ? For the love of heav’ My 
Let me not die in ignorance ! 
Gaoler. Eleven ! 
Scara. You love them dearly: I have children, too ! 
[ Gavler pulls out a blue pocket handker chief. 
Some five and twenty, which i is more than you. 
You weep—although a Turkey, you’re a man. 
Gaoler. | can’t help cryiiiimme, if I can! 
Scara. Here, take this Pa ] purchase iny releas 


| [ Gives his purse. 
Gaoler. Three dollars, Sachi piece ! 
Scara. Now, Katalinda, tq@#hine arms 11] rush! 
Gaoler. There is no time for talking; let us brush. 

[ Zeeunt, R. 
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SCENE VIl—A Hall in the Palace. 


Enter Morsa and PoGGYLinNA, L. 


Mopsa. 'The morn is overcast, the sun looks sad ; 
It pours of rain—her Majesty is mad: 
She'll hop the twig. 
Poggy. "T were better that she should! 
Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Mopsa. Ill wind ! What does my Poggylina mean ? 
Poggy. That, Mopsa, I shall probably be Queen ! 
The King declar’d he’d wed me could he doff her. 
Mopsa. Last Saturday he made me, too, an offer! 
Poggy. Faith, that’s a good ove! You have ta’en the 
wrong Beau. 
Mopsa. You, Poggylina, you have drawn the long bow. 


DUET.—Mopsa and PoGGyLina. 


(TuNB.—** Out of my sight, oo I'll bor your eare.”) 


Poggy Out of my sight, or I’1l box your ears! 
Mopsa. 1’)) fit you, Ma’am, for your gibes and jeers! 
Poggy. (ll cock my cap, for all you, at the King— 
Mopsa. Then I'll pull it off if you do such a thing. 
Poggy. I should like—Odd rat it ! 
To catch you at it; 

I’d claw your cheeks, and I’d damage your paint! 

Blopsa. Tho’ you look so demure, you are not quite 
Saint, 
But a pert little Hussey, hang me, if you an’t! 


Enter KING ARTIPADIADES, L. 


King. ‘To end this queer disturbance, on my oath, 
Should the Queen prove defunct, I’ll have ye both. 


Enter QUEEN KATALINDA, in @ full dress of white satin— 
mad. 


AIR.—QUEEN. 


(TuNE—“ Last Night, a little bowsy.”) 
Last night, while sitting solus, 
Of Scaramouche thinking ; 
Comes little Doctor Bolus, 
» Who look’d as he'd been drinking ; 
c 
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‘When down he knelt, 
My pulse he felt, 
Ah! little then a rat I smelt! 
He swore he rid 
Along to bid 
Good morning to my Nightcap ! 


Queen. I’m dead and buried, though they say I'm not ; 
Poor Scaramoucho, too, he’s gone to pot! 
‘You'll break my heart—peace, trembler !—how it jumps 
I’ve shuffied—four by honours—spades are trumps! 


AIR.——QUEEN. 
(TUNE.— Jolly Dick, the Lamplighter.”) — 


Peter Quill, the Scrivener, 
Whose Dad in Chancery pleads, 
Was shipp’d one day to Botany Bay, 
For forging title deeds. 


Queen. Poor fellow! he was comical and rum too 
No naatter ; it is what we all must come to! 


Enter SCARAMOUCHO, R. 


Scara. O piteous sight—speak, Katalinda fair? 
[She s{ares him full inthe fac 
Mute as a mack’rel—mad as a March hare! 
King. This to my face! hie, you audacious brute O, 
To Styx! and give my compliments to Pluto. 
[Stabs Scaramouche 
Scara. I'm dish’d—O murder! Katalinda, fly ! 





me I can live no louger ; so I’ll die. [ Dies 
Queen. yf Lover kill’d' my beautiful brave Lad ! 
I'm craz’d already—soon I shall] be mad [ Sing: 


(Tun. Fur Robin, sweet Robin, was ‘all my Joy.”) 


For sweet Scaramoucho was all.:my joy ! 
Too low he’sacup ., 
He’s now doubled up! 

There never was seen such a beautiful boy ! 


In war how brave he was,.in peace how gracious ! ' 

Did ever here boast such long mustachios ? 

His martial beaver—now my phrenzy stirs ! 
And—that way madness lies !«-his boots and spurs! 
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But now he’s finish’d ; thus J pay my thanks— 
Take that, my Maids of Honour, for your pranks! 
{Stabs Mopsa and Poggylina. 
Poggy. We die !— 
Mopsa. Tip it the Queen! 
King. Sweet maids, I will— 
A dagger’s quicker med’cine than a pill. [Stabs the Queen. 
Queen. Ah! 
Who calls on Katalinda >—see, I’m beckon'd ! 
T’ll come, my Scaramoucho, in a second. 
It grows quite dark ; my eyes are dim—good bye! 
Good riddance to bad rubbish. 
King. So say I! 
And now, to end the plot, as life’s a bubble, 
1’ kill myself, to save all further trouble! [Stabs himset/. 


Enter Doctor BoLus, L. 


Bolus. Death has been playing here a trick most scurvy : 

Kings, Queens, and Maids of Honour, topsy turvy! 

[The King blows his nose. 
What noiee was that? [7'e King looks up.] Ha, ha!—I see, 

oid Priam! 
Your Majesty is no more dead than I am! 
And you, Queen Katalinda, rise with speed ; 
Poison in jest, [ meant—I did, indeed ! 
i’ll rouse these Maids of Honour, or belabour ’em ; 
Mopsa and Poggylina, don’t sham Abr’am ! 
Brave Scaramoucho, stir your stumps, my hearty ! 
We want your presence to complete the party. 
T They al rise 


FINALE. 
(TUNE Never think of meeting Sorrow.”) 


King. Just escap’d from Charon’s ferry, 
Anger’s useless, bick’ring’s vain ; 
Let’s be all alive and merry, 
Loudly chaunt a jovial strain ! 
Singing Fal, lal, &c. &c. 


Queen. Spousy, with my Maids of Honour 
Don’t be seen to toy and kiss ; 
Poggylina, fie upon her! 
Mopsa, she’s a romping miss! 
: Singing Fal, lal, &e. 
cz2 
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Poggy. \s it right, that, in a frolic, 
Pot should call the kettle black ? 
Mopsa. Certain Queens: who've got the cholic, 
Should be mum, and hold their clack. 
Singing Fal, lal, &c. 


“Scara. Doctor Bolus, prithee stop, Sir; 
Do not on my manor poach. 
Bolus. Will you marry me, fair Mopsa? 
Answer, and I'll call a coach! 
Singing Fal, lal, &c 


THE END. 


A PROLOGUE, 
Written by the Author of Doctor Bolus, 


Spoken by Mr. Witxinaon, at the Theatre Royal, vee 
Opera, in the character of 


GEOFFRY MUFFINCAP, MOUNTED ON AN ASS, 


Zooks | let us pass—good folks, don’t breed a riot ; 
We've come to see the Opera—be quiet ! 
et harmony, ’tis pretty clear 
femay’s got a most surprising ear / 

ie your tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee— 

ae [70 the Band. 
Must : wegharms iny friends—and—so have we! 






Ladies and gentlemen, with zeal most fervent, 
I’m Geoffry Muffincap,* your humble servant ! 
An old acquaintance, steady as Methusalem— 
And this —my dandy charger, from Jerusalem !— 
There’s not a prettier blood at Epsom races, | 
How charmingly he canters ! mark his paces ! 
And if, sometimes, when on his back he gets you, 
He kicks to shew his mettle, and upsets you, 
Tho’ all your bones are shaken by the fall, 

Look in his face, and you'll forget it all !— 

My master, Mr. O. P. Bustle+-—-one 

Who chatters faster than my horse can run, 

Gave me a holiday—Says J—I’feggs ! 

Aa sure as bacon’s bacon—eggs are eggs ! 


* A celebrated character, performed by Mr. Wilkinson, in the 
popular farce of ‘‘ Amateurs and Actors,” written by that lively 
and eccentric genius, Mr. RichgaiPeake, whom the author of this 
prologue is wan to call hip.@ieénd. 

+ Mr. Hartey... 
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We'll take a ride, in spite of wind and weather, 
band my nag, to see the town together . 
Where ladies walk half double, now a-days ; 
No wonder—since the dandies wear the stays. 
Each holds her head so queer, and carries on it, 
In shape what's like a coal-skuttle !) a bonnet, 
Three stories high, with hollyhocks and roses, 
And ty‘d so close, we only see their noses ! 
There’s Vauxhall gardens, fam’d for Madam Saqui 
And Billingsgate, for fishwomen and jackey ! a 
There’s Gog and Magog! Pidding! Bish! and Branscomb: 
Where gulls, for prizes, all with open hands come! 
And then, O crimini! the fair of Bartle’my! 
Where sights I saw, my wig! enough to startle me! 
Dermot Macshane O' Shinnaghly, the gorgon ; 
And that great wonder, little Lady Morgan ! 
The things they call Velocipedes, surpris’d me, 
I mounted one, which wery near capsiz’d me !— 
But what [ relish’d most, tho’ these the rage arg 
Was Hookey Walker * walking for a wager ! 
He’s quite the go—among the bloods a trump, 
And carries all before him—but his Aump ! 
He’s five feet four—with sich a gimlet eye, 
Pretty and interesting—su am I! 
I'm smart and dapper—h/e not better made-s ! 
Nor more, I think, a favorite with the /adies / 
I'll turn pedestrium too !—come, who'll attack me ! 
Kind patrons, I’]l march forward, if you'll back me! 
Geoffry shali rival valiant Hoofey yet, 
And walk —to keep from running into debt !— 
But tempus fuggit {—which I thus translate— 
‘The supper’s ready, and the lodgers wait, : 
So, Neddy, lets be starting for the plate ! (East. 


_. © A character also performed &y Mr. Wilkinson, with consider 
able effect, in Mr. Peake’s farce of “ Walk for a Wager.” 
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Lady C. Mrs. Kitty dances sweetly. 
Philip. And my lord dake delightfully. 
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HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


A FARCE, 
In Two Acts, 


BY THE REV. JAMES TOWNLEY. 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING COPY, WITH REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY D.~~G. 
To which are added, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST OF THE CHARACTERS, 
ENTRANCES AND EXITS,—RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE 
PERFORMERS ON THE STAGE, AND THE WHOLE 
OF THE STAGE BUSINESS, 


As performed at the 


THEATRES ROYAL, LONDON. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A FINE ENGRAVING 


by Mr. Bonner, from a Drawing taken in the Theatre, by 
Mn. R. CRUIKSHANK. 


LONDON: 


JOHN CUMBERLAND, 2, CUMBERLAND TERRACE, 
CAMDEN NEW TOWN. 


Costume, 


LOVEL.—Blue coat, drab ~r leather breeches, top bouts, and spurs, 
light waistcoat, hat, whip. 2d dress.~-Blue or gray countryman’s coat 
and waistcoat, yellow breeches, blue stockings, high shoes, round hat, 
coloured neck-cloth. 

FREEMAN.—Blue coat, white duck pantaloons, boots, white waist- 
coat, coloured under-do. 

PHILIP.—Suit of black, powdered hair. 

TOM.—Handsome livery. 

COACHMAN.—Livery of the same fashion as that of Tom. 

KINGSTON.—Do. 

DUKE’S SERVANT.—An orange-coloured coat and waistcoat with 
black edging and silver binding, shoulder knots of silver with tabs, 
black breeches and stockings, light blue ribbon tied round one of his 
legs, a nosegay at the bosom, opera hat, and cane. 

SIR HARRY’S SERVANT.—-Blue coat trimmed with silver lace, 
white breeches and stockings, shoes witl: latchets, modern hat. 

ROBERT.—Brown coat, yellow waistcoat and breeches, hat, white 
stockings, and shoes, 


LADY BAB'S SERVANT MAID.—Red dress with deep flounces, 
blue scarf, white satin hat and feathers. 

LADY CHARLOTTE’S MAID.-——White dress with blue flowers, 
yellow searf, hat and ostrich feathers. 

KITT Y.—Flowered muslin dress, 

COOK.—Coloured gown. 

CLOE.—Do. 


Cast of the Characters, as performed ut the Theatre Royat 
Covent Garden, 1826. 


Lovel, a young West-Indian of fortune. Mr. Cooper. 
Freeman, his Friend, Mr. Baker. 
Philip, Mr. Evans. 
Tom, Mr. Ley. 
Coachman, Mr. Atkins. 
Kingston, x Black, Servants to Lovel. Mr. Heath. 
Kitty, | | Mrs. Gibbs. 
Cook, J Mrs, Hudson. 
Cloe, a Biack, Mrs. Brown. 
Duke's Servant, Mr. aati 
Sir Harry's Servant ‘ Mr. Farley. 
Lady Bad's Maid, PeNiera 1 Miss Henry. 
Lady Charlotte's Maid, Mrs. Wilson. 
Robert, Servant to Freeman, Mr. Mears. 


SCENE,—London 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘Ste Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
seen acted, The Stage Directtons are given trom personal observation, 
‘asing the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, | 


R. means Right, L. Left; R.D. Aight Doors LD. Left Door, 
©. D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; R.D. Eo Right Door in the 
fae; L. D. F. Left Door tn the Flat, or the Scene running aeross the 
buck of the Stage; RS. 1, Highs Second Entrance, R.U, E. Lteghe Upper 
Entrance; L,8. E. Left Second Entrance: L, U. &. Left Upper Entrance 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre, R.C. Raght of Centre, 
L. C, Left of Centre. 
R. RC, C. LC. L. 


*,* ‘The Reader ts supposed to be on the Staye Jacing the Audtence, 


REMARKS. 


Hab the great been content to exhibit good examples only, this 
farce would, in all probability, have never been written— 


‘¢ *Tis from high life, high characters are drawn :” 


and, we may add, dow characters into the bargain; for what are 
My Lord Duke’s and Sir Henry’s servants, My Lady Bab’s 
and My Lady Charlotte’s maids, but assumptions of the airs 
and affectation, as well as of the titles of their superions? In 
deed, ‘* High Life below Stairs” is, in many respects, a picture 
of high life above stairs. Since the production of this piece, 
the wheel has revolved; and we have seen men of rank emula 
ting the dress, the manners, and the language of grooms and 
stable-boys. Folly, in the abstract, is not over entertaining. A 
silly, extravagant Lord is, doubtless, a legitimate subject for 
laughter with those who have rioted at his expense; and ple- 
beian absurdity is vastly comical in its congenial element, the: 
kitchen: but let each party step out of his proper sphere; let 
the lacquey ape the ohleinan, and the nobleman the lacquey, 
and a ludicrous effect is produced. It is in the degree of awk- 
wardmess that characterises each attempt, that the drollery 
consists. Nobility is but a superficial gilding. If a Lord be 
distinguished by no other mark of high birth but his titlo—** his 
dukedtn to a beggarly denier”—that title will hardly serve 
to shield him from contempt. . 


“* Worth wnakes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 


Were we inclined to moralize, we might enter into a long 
and serious discussion on the extravagance, the idleness, and 
the cupidity of servants in noble families; and we might, in 
sober sadness, caution all noble families how they trusted their 
property in such questionable hands. But then, in justice, we 
should be compelled to declare, that man is an imitative Being ; 
that he risensibly imbibes the manners, the tastes, and the sen- 
timents of those above him; which would infallibly produce a 
grave and somewhat prolix exhortation on the other stde of the 
question; touching good example, dignified conduct, moral rec- 
titude. But we invade no one’s province. When a dramatic 
parson once waited upon Garrick, with pro sals for a commen- 
tary on Shakspeare, David exclaimed, ‘ Spoil your own bible, 
sir; but, for heaven’s sake, don’t meddle with ours!” Let 
every man labour in his vocation—-critécteing, not sermonising, 
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is our forte. The stage, while it continues to hold the mirror 
up to nature, is a national benefit, and merits the support of all 
well-regulated governments. A happy stroke of satire is, ge- 
nerally speaking, a more powerful weapon than a solemn exhor- 
tations and, without admitting to the full extent, that redecule 
is the test of truth, it is our decided opinion, that vice 1s sooner 
laughed, than scolded out of countenance. A bad man may 
endure reproach, but who shall withstand ridicule? Dr. Aken- 
side, in his ** Pleasures of Imagination,” has very ingeniously 
aryrued this point; and our great moral poet exultingly exclaims 


“ Yes, 1 am proud; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone.” 


Yo which may be added the testimony of Boileau: 
‘*S’il se moque de Dieu, craint Tartuffe et Moliere !” 


This farce, on its first appearance in London, was extremely 
successful. The knights of the rainbow in the metropolis dis- 
covered no offence in it. 


‘*Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are unwrung!” 


Not so with the knights of Edinburgh: compunctious visiting 
of conscience smote their guilty souls—luxurious jollifications at 
their masters’ expense—irregular appropriations of linen and 
plate—arose before them in fearful array. 


*¢ For roguery, tho’ it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ !” 


which it certainly did in the present instance, and most effec- 
tually, in catcalls innumerable, accompanied with more than the 
usual complement of nut-shells and orange-peel. To descend to 
ee prose, a violent opposition was raised hy the party-co- 
oured regiment of Scotland, similar to that which the ** Tra- 
gedy for Warm Weather” encountered in our own time, from 
the knights of the thimble. That the thrifty policy of our 
prudent neighbours should have placed such temptations in the 
way, will be a matter of surprise to those who have read 
Charchill’s §* Prophecy of Famine.” ? Where could superabun- 
dance exist in a land thus described ?—in a Jand where Dr. 
Johnson has been blamed for not planting trees—because he 
found none! 


*¢ Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen, 
Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green; 
The plague of locusts they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper must die. 
No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, 
But the cameleon, who ean feast on air.” 
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It is therefore more charitable to suppose, that these gentle. 
men, considering their southern brethren “‘such a commodity 
of warm slaves, with hearts in their bellies no bigger than pings 
heads,” manfully took up the cudyels in their behalf, which they 
wanted the spirit to wield for themselves. The contest, how- 
ever, terminated in the usual way, by incarcerating the helli- 
gerent powers in the round house; and, further, by producing a 
resolution on the part of the ‘ Nobility and Gentry,” of ceasing 
to give “yails” to servants; a stroke of liberality which, it 
seems, was prevalent on/y in the ancient and economical king- 
dom of Scotland. 

The characters in this farce are exceedingly lively. My 
Lord Duke is a very elevated personage: he imports his own 
snuff, and obligingly volunteers to cuckold his friend, which 
shows that he has imbibed no imperfect notion of high life. As 
a specimen of his accomplishments, we learn, on the authority 
of Str Harry, that “his Grace is a bruiser!” We have seen 
the late Bob Palmer, of facetious memory, play this character 
to the life; he had an easy swagyer, an impertinent noncha- 
lance, that told admirably well in this part. His mode of 
taking snuff, and applying his quizzing glass, were as true bur- 
lesque as King Artaxominous, in ‘* Bombastes,” calling tor pre’ 
and a pot. Sir larry, too, has some natural points about him ; 
he 1s most fashionably familiar with his dear friend, my Lord; 
yet cannot help remarking, that his Lordship was formerly ‘a 
cowboy in the country, and that he was bound ’prentice to a 
perriwig maker,” recollecting, at the same time, that a wash- 
erwoman turned out to be his first cousin! Their subsequent 
quarrel, when the polite terms ° sconndrel!”’ “ rascal!” are so 
liberally exchanged, is equalled only by the mock minuet, which 
we remember to have seen performed by Mr. Liston and Mrs. 
Gibbs—a conjunction that would infallibly crack the sides of the 
yravest of his Majesty’s subjects. Of Master Philip, we may 
remark, that he carries indubitable marks of his breeding, by 
his fondness for treating his friends at other people’s expense— 
a venchant of no uncommon occurrence among his betters. As 
for T’om, he is one of those matter-of-fact, honest sort of fellows, 
that are invaluable acquisitions at home, but which cut but a 
poor figure on the stage, with so many attractive rogues 
around them. We wish, however, he had resorted to other 
means of discovery, than an anonymous letter, which is at al 
times a very questionable expedient. 

‘* But the ladies, Billy, the ladies!” Tho’ last, not least 
in love.” To settle the point of precedence among this female 
trio, would be a task no less difficult than ungallant. We may 
yerceive, that each lady has her individual taste. Lady Char- 
fritte loves Vaux-hall.—*¢ Runelow for my money!” exclaims 
Lady Bab ;—and nothing will serve Atrs. Kitty but a chocolate 
house, where she might have an opportunity of shining at the 
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bar. The palm of dsterary merit must certainly be divided be- 
tween the two latter ladies. Aztty has had the advantage of a 
genteel ‘¢ edication,” having been a half-boarder at Chelsea ; 
for she speaks French like a native, and is, moreover, a judge 
of what is ‘* good morility.” As a counterpoise to all this, 
Lady Bab reads “ Shikspur.” To which Ketty innocently re- 
joins, *‘ Shikspur! Shikspur! who wrofe it?” Had my Lord 
Duke been present, ‘‘ credit me” but his Grace would have 
answered ‘* Ben Jonson !” 

‘¢ High Life below Stairs” has been generally attributed to 
Garrick; but its real author is the Rev. James Townley, a 
gentleman of considerable literary attainments, to whose taste 
and judgment Garrick is said to have been indebted on various 
occasions. The idea is taken from No. 88 of the ** Spectator,” 
where my Lord Duke calls for a double mug of purl, and my 
Lord Bishop swears he’ll throw the Landlady out of the win- 
dow if she does’nt bring in milder beer, Steele left behind him 
an unfinished comedy, entitled *€ The Gentleman ;” the manu- 
script of which is in the hands of the venerable John Nicholls, 
that turns on this very point. ‘The Servant’s Guide to 
Wealth, by Timothy Shoulderkrot,” is characteristic and di- 
verting, though, like Swift’s ‘‘ Advice to Servants,” it suggests, 
ironically, many rogueries that otherwise might never have been 
dreamt of by the parties concerned. Dr. Hoadley, says Mr. 
Dibdin, had some hand in this piece. If Mr. Dibdin’s autho- 
rity be no better than his farces, it is not worth much. He, 
however, affects some particular knowledge on the subject ; 
and affectatzon, now-a-days, has all the merit of possesszon. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Farley, and Mrs. Gibbs, are an excellent 
trio, In my Lord Duke, the Baronet, and Kitty. It would be 
too much to suppose that they equal John Palmer, Tom King, 
and Kitty Clive. They, however, fully come up to owr idea of 
the characters; and even if they did not, we must, now-a-days, 
be content with ‘¢ Humble Port,” when we caunot pet ‘ Impe- 


rial Tokay.” 
ie a D——G. 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS 


ACT I. 
SCENE [.—A4n apartment in Freeman's House. 


Enter FREEMAN and LOVEL, L. 


Free. A country boy! ha, ha, ha! How long has this 
scheme been in your head ? 

Lov. Some time.—I am now convinced of what you 
have often been hinting to me, that I am confoundedly 
cheated by my servants. 

Free. (R.) On! are you satisfied at last, Mr. Lovel ? I al- 
Ways told yon, that there is not a worse set of servants in 
the parish of St. James’s, than in your kitchen. 

Lov. (u.) "Tis with some difficulty f believe it now, Mr. 
Freeman ; though, [| must own, my expenses often make 
me stare. Philip, Jam sure, is an honest fellow ; aud I 
will swear for my blacks.—If there is a rogue among wy 
folks, itis that surly dog, Tom. 

Free. You are mistaken in every one — Philip is an 
hypocritical rascal ; ‘Tom has a good deal of surly honesty 
about him: and for your blacks, they are as bad as your 
whites. 

Lov. Pray tell me; is not your Robert acquainted with 
ee people? Perhaps he may give a little light into the 
tina, 

Free. To tell you the truth, Mr. Lovel, your servants are 
so abandoned, that I have forbid him your house. However, 
if you have a mind toask him any question, he shall be 
forthcoming. 

Lov. Let us have him. 

Free. Youshall ; but itis a hundred to one if you get any 
thing out of him 5 for, though he is a very honest fellow, yet 
he is so much of a servant, that he'll never tell any thing 
to the disudvantage of another.—Who waits ? [Cadls off, u.} 
Send Robert to me —And what was it determin’d you upon 
this project at last? 

fov. This letter. It is an anonymous one, and so vught 
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not to be regarded; but it has something honest in it, and 
puts me upon satisfying my curiosity. Read it. 
[ Gives the letter. 

Free. | should know something of this hand—{ Heuds.] 

““ To Peregrine Lovel, Esq. ; 

** Please your honour ,-——I take the liberty to acquaint yous 
honour, that you are sadly cheated by your servants.—— Your 
honuur wil! find it as 1 say.—I am not willing to be known, 
whereof, tf Lam, tt muy bring one into trouble. 

** So no more from your honour’ s 
‘© Servant to command.” 
—Odd and houest! Well—and now what are the steps 
you intend to take ? [ Returns the letter. 
Lov, My plan is this.—T gave it out, that I was going to 
my borough in Devonshire, and yesterday set out with my 
servant in great form, and Jay at Basingstoke— 

Free, Well ? 

Lov. 1 ordered the fellow to make the best of his way 
down into the country, and told him that I would follow 
him ; instead of that, | turn’d back, and am just come to 
town: Lecce Signum !— [ Points to his boots. 

Free. How will you get in ? 

Loo. When I am properly habited, you shall get me in- 
troduced to Philip as one of your tenant’s sous, who wants 
to be made a good servant of. 

Free. They will certainly discover you. 

Lov. Never fear; 1’11 be so countrified, that you shall 
not know me. As they are thoroughly persuaded I am 
many miles off, they'll be more easily imposed on. Ten 
to one but they begin to celebrate my departure with a 
drinking bout, if they are what you describe them— 

Free. Were is Robert. 


Enter ROBERT, L. 


Hob. Your honour ordered me to wait on you. 

Free. (Crosses, c.} I did : Robert—Robert— 

Rob. Sir— 

Free. Come here.—You know, Robert, I havea good 
opinion of your integrity.— 

Rob | have always endeavoured that your honour should. 

Free. Pray, have not you some acquaintance amoug Mr. 
Lovel’s people ? 

ob. A little, please your honour. 

Free. How do they behave ?—We have nobody but friends. 
You may speak out. | 
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Lov. Ay, Rotert, Speak out. 

Rob. 1 hope your honours will not insist on my saying 
auy thing jn an affair of this Kind. 

Lav. Oh, but we do insist—Ilf you know any thing.— 

Rob. Sir, | am but a servant myself, and it would not 
—ecome me to speak ill of a brother servant. 

Free. Psha! This is false honesty—speak out. : 

Rod. Don’t oblige me, good sir. Consider, sir, a ser- 
vant’s bread depends upon his carackter. 

Lov. But if a servant uses née ill— 

ftob. Alas! sir; what is one man’s poison is another 
man’s mcat. 

Free. You see how they trim for one another. 

Rob. Service, sir, is no inheritance.—A servant that is 
‘not approved in one place, may give satisfaction in another. 
Every body must live, your houour. 

Lov. [ Crosses, c.] Robert, I like your heartiness, as well 
as your caution; but, in my case, it is necessary that | 
should know the truth. 

Rob. (1.) ‘The truth, sir, is not to be spoken at all 
times ; it may bring one into trouble, whereof if— 

Free. (Musing, n.| ‘* Whereof if’—Pray, Mr. Lovel, 
let me see that letter again [Loved gives the letter.|}—Aye— 
it must be so—Robert ? [ Crosses, c.] 

Rob. (t.) Sir. 

Free. (1.) Do you know any thing of this letter ? 

fob. Letter, your honour ? 

Free. Yes, letter? 

fob. | have seen the hand before. 

Free. 1 ask you, if you were concern’d in writing this 
letter 2—You never told me a lie yct, and I expect the 
truth from you now 

Rob. Pray, your honour, don’t ask mee 

Free. Did you write it ?>—Answer me. 

Rob, I caunot deny it. [ Bowing. 

Lov. What induced you to it ? 

Rob, I will tell the truth. I have seen such waste and 
extravagance, and riot and drunkenness, in your kitchen, 
sir, that, as my master’s friend, I could not help discovering 
it to you. 

Lov. Go on. 

Rob. J am sorry to say it to your honour; but your 
honour is not only imposed on, but laughed at by all your 
servants ; especially by Philip, who is a—very bad man. 

Lov. Philip? An ungrateful dog !—Weill ? 
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Rob. I could not presume to speak to your honour ; and 
therefore 1 resolv’d, though but a poor scribe, to write 
your honour a letter. 

Lov. [Cresses, C.] Robert, I am greatly indebted to you. 
Here— [Offers Money 

Hub, (L.) On any other account than this, I should be 
proud to receive your honour’s bounty; but now J beg 
to be excus’d—— [ Refuses the Money. 

Low. (c.) Thou hast a noble heart, Robert, and J’ 
not forget youu—Freeman, he must be in the secret.— 
Wait your master’s orders.— 

Rob. 1 will, your honour. [ Fait, i. 

Free. (r.) Well, sir, are you convine’d now ? 

Lov. (Crosses, R.) Convine’d ? Yes; and I’llbe amoug 
the scoundrels before night—You or Robert must contrive 
some way or other to get me introduced to Philip, as one 
of your cuttager’s boys out of Essex. 

Free. (u.) Ha, ha, ha! You'll make a fine figure. 

Lov. They shall make a fine figure.——It must be 
done this afternoon ; walk with me across the park, and 
PH tell you the whole—My name shall be Jemmy— 
And lam come to be a gentleman’s servant—and will do 
my best, and hope to get a good carackter. | Mimicking. 

Free, But what will you do if you find them rascals ? 

Lov. Discover myself and blow them all to the Devil. 
Come aloug { Eveunt, i. 





SCENE Ii.—The Park. 
Enter DUKE’S SERVANT, R. U. E 


Duke. What wretches are ordinary servants that go on 
in the same vulgar track every day! eating, working, 
and sleeping !—But we, who have the honour to serve 
the nobility, are of another species. We are above the 
common forms, have servants to wait upon us, and are 
as lazy and luxurious as our masters. Ha!—my dear 
Sir Harry—— 

Enter Sin Harry’s SERVANT, L. U. E. 


How have you done these thousand years ? 


Sir H. My lord duke!—your grace’s most obedient 
servant. 


Duke. Well, baronet, and where have you been ? 


Sir H. At Newmarket, my lord—We have had dev’lish 
fine sport. 


_ Duke. And a good appearance, T hear—Pox take it! J 
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should have been there; but our old duchess dicd, and 
a were obliged to keep house, for the decency of the 
ing. 

Sir H. I pick’d up fifteen pieces. 

Duke. Psha! a trifle! 7 

Sir H. The viscount’s people have been bloodily tak 
in this meeting. 

Bee Credit me, baronet, they know nothing of the 
turf. 

Sir H. I assure you, my lord, they lost every match ; 
for Crab was beat hollow, Careless threw his rider, and 
Miss Slammerkin had the distemper. 

Duke. Ha, ha, ha! I’m glad on’t.—Taste this snuff, Sir 
Harry. [Offers his box. 

Sir H, ’Tis good rappee. 

_ Duke. Right Strasburgh, I assure you, and of my own 
importing. 

Sir H. No! no! 

Duke. *Tis, | assure you! 

Sir H. O, no!— 

Duke. (Bowing, and placing his hand en his heart.| O, 
upon my honour ! 

Sir H. | Bowing, and taking off his hat.) Oh! oh !— 

Duke. 'Yhe fact is, the city people adulterate it so con- 
fundedly, that I always import my own snuff. I wish my 
lord would do the same ; but he is so indolent.—When did 
you see the girls? I saw lady Bab this morning ; but, 
*fore Gad, whether it be love or reading, she look’d as pale 
as a penitent, 

Sir H. \ have just had this card from Lovel’s people— 
(Reads.) “ Philip and Mrs. Kitty present their compli- 
ments to Sir Harry, and desire the honour of his com- 
pany this evening, to be of a smart party, and eat a bit of 
supper.” 

Duke. 1 have the same invitation—Their master, it 
seems, is gone to his borough. 

Sir H. You'll be with us, my lord ?—Philip’s a blood. 

Duke. A buck of the first head. I’ll tell you a secret, 
he’s going to be married. 

Sir H. 'To whom ? 

Duke. To Kitty. 

Sir H. Not 

Duke. Yes he is ; and J intend to cuckold him. 

Sir H. Then we may depend upon your grace for cers 
tain. Ha, ha, ha! ; 
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Duke. If our House breaks up in a tolerable tinie, I'll 
be with you~ Have you any thing for us ? 

Sir H. Yes, a little bit of poetry—I must be at the 
Cocoa-tree myself till eight. 

Duke. Heigh ho! | am quite out of spirits—I! had a 
damn'd debauch last night, baronet. Lord Francis, Bob 
the Bishop, and I, tipt off four bottles of Burgundy a- 
piece—Ha! there are two fine girls coming! faith—Lady 
Bab—aye, and Lady Charlotte. [ Takes out his glass. 

Sir H. We'll not join them. 

Duke. Oh, yes—Bab is a fine wench, notwithstanding 
her complexion ; tho’ T should be glad she would keep 
her teeth cleaner—Your English women are dainn’d neg li- 
gent about their tecth. How is your Charlotte in that 
particular. 

Sir H. My Charlotte! 

Duke. Aye, the world says you are to have her. 

Sir H. Lown I did keep her company ; but we are off, 
my lord. 

Duke. How so ? 

Sir H. Between you and me, she has a plaguy thick 
pair of legs. 

Duke. Oh, damn it!—that’s insufferable ! 

Sir H. Besides, she’s a fool, and miss’d her opportu- 
uity with the old countess. 

Duke. 1 am afraid, baronet, you love money. Rot it! | 
never save a shilling— Indeed, I am sure of a place in the 
Excise—Lady Charlotte is to be of the party to-night ; 
how de you manage that ? 

Sir 7. Why, we do meet at a third place, are very 
civil, and look queer, and laugh, and abuse ove another, 
and ail that. 

Duke. A-la-mode, ha! Here they are. 

Sir H. Let us retire. [ They retire up the stage, L. 


Enter Lady Baw’s Maino and Lady CHARLOTTE’S Maip, L. 


Lady B. (r.) Oh! fie! Lady Charlotte, you are quite 
indelicate ! 1 am sorry for your taste ! 

Lady C. (u.) Well, I say it again, I love Vauv-hall. 

Ludy B. O my stars! Why, there is nobody there bu 
filthy citizens. 

Ludy C. We were in hopes the raising the price would 
have kept them out; ha, ha, ha! 

Lady B. Ha, ha, ha!—Runelow for my money. 

Lady C. Now you talk of Runelow, when did you see 
the colonel, Lady Bab? 
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Lady B. The colonel! [ hate the fellow. He had the 
assurance to talk of a creature in Gloucestershire, before 
my face. 

Ludy C. He is a pretty man, for all that—Soldiers, you 
kuow, have their mistresses every where. 

Ludy B. \ despise him—How goes on your affair with 
the baronet ? 

Lady Ce The varonet is a stupid wretch, and J shall 
have nothing to say to him—yYou are to be at Lovel’s to- 
night, Lady Bab ? 

Lads ly B. Unless I alter my mind.—I don’t admire visit- 
ing these commoners, Lady Charlotte. 

Lady. G. Oh, but Mrs. Kitty has taste. 

Lady B. She affects it. 

Lady C. The duke is fond of her, and he has judg- 
nent. 

_. Lady B. The duke might shew his judgment much 
better. [ Crosses, L., holding up her head. 

Lady C. There he is, and the baronet too—Take no 
notice of them, we'll rallv them, by-and-by. 

Lady B. Dull souls! Let us set up a loud laugh, and 
leave ’em. 

Lady C. Ay 3-——let us be gone ; for the common people 
do stare at us.—We shall certainly be mobb’d. 

Both. Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! [ Eveunt, R. 

[DuxKeE and Sin Harry come forward.] 

Duke. (u.) They certainly saw us, and are gone off 
laughing at us.—I must follow.— (Crosses, R. 

Sir H. (t.) No, no. 

Duke. 1 must; I must have a party of raillery with 
them,—a bon mot or so. Sir Harry, you’ll excuse me. 
Adicu! 111 be with vouin the evening, if possible; though, 
hark ye! there is a bill depending in our House, which the 
ministry make a point of our attending ; andso you know, 
mun! We must mind the stops of the great fiddle.—- 
Adieu. [| Fait, R. 

Sir H. What a coxcomb this is! and the fellow can’t 
read. It was but the other day that he was cow-boy in 
the country, then was bound prentice to a perriwig-maker, 
got into my ‘lor d duke’s family, and now sects up for a fiue 
gentleman. O Tempora, O Mores! 


Re-enter DUKE’S SERVANT, R. 


Duhe. Sir Harry, prithee, what are we to do at Lovel’s, 


when we come there ? 
B3 
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Sir H. We shall have the fiddles, I suppose. 

Duke. Vhe fiddies! [ have done with dancing ever since 
the last fit of the gout. I'll tell you what, my dear boy, 
i positively cannot be with them, unless we have a litthe— 

[Makes a motion as if with the dice-box. 

Sir H. Fie, my lord duke! 

Duke. Look ye, baronet, Linsist on it. Who the devil 
of any fashion can possibly spend an evening without it ? 
But { shall lose the girls. How grave you look, ha, ha, 
ha !—-Well, let there be fiddles. 

Sir. H. But, my dear lord, I shall be quite miserable 
without you. 

Duke. Well, 1 won’t be particular, I’ll do as the rest do. 
Tol, lol, lol. O, curse the gout 

‘ {Kavit, singing and dancing, XR, 

Sir H. [Solus.] He had the assurance, last winter, to 
court a tradesman’s daughter in the city, with two thou- 
sand pounds to her fortune, and got me to write his love- 
letters. He pretended to be an ensign in a marching regi- 
ment; so wheedled the old folks into consent, and would 
have carried the girl off, but was unluckily prevented by 
the washerwoman who happened to be his first cousin. 

Enter PHitrp, L. 
——Mr. Philip, your servant. 

Phil. You ave welcome to England, Sir Harry. I hope 
you received the card, aud will do us the honour of your 
company. My master is gone into Devonshire. We'll 
have a roaring pight. 

Sir H. Pl certainly wait on you. 

Phil. Vhe girls will be with us. 

Sir H. Is this a wedding-supper, Philip ? 

Phil. What do you mean, Sir Harry ? 

Sir H. The duke tells me so. 

Phil, The duke’s a fool. 

Sir H. Take care what you say; his grace is a bruiser. 

Phil. Lam a pupil of the same academy, and not afraid 
of him, | assure you: Sir Harry, we'll have a uoble batch. 
—I have such wine for you! 

Sir H. Tam your man, Phil. 

Phil. Egad, the cellar shall bleed: I have some Bur- 
gundy that is fit for an emperor. My master would have 
ziven his ears for some of it t’other day, to treat my lord 
what d'ye call-him with; but I told him it was all gone! 
Ha! Charity begins at home, ha! Odso, here is Mr. Free- 
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man, my master’s intimate friend; he’s a dry one. Don’t 
let us be seen together—He’ll suspect something. 
Sir H. | am gone. 
Phil. Away, away !—Remember, Burguudy js the word. 
Sir H. Right—long corks! ha, Phil! [Alinicks the 
drawing of a cork.) Your's. [ vit, R. 
Phil. Now for a cast of my office. A starch phiz, a 
canting phrase, and as many lies as necessary.—Hem ! 


Enter FREEMAN, L. 


Free. Oh, Philip ! How do you do, Philip ?—You have 
lost your master, | find. 

Phil. (k.) It is a loss, indeed, sir. So good a gentle- 
man! He must be nearly got into Devonshire by this time. 
—Sir, your servant. [ Going. 

Iree. Why in such a hurry, Philip ? 

Phil. 1 shall leave the house as little as possible, now 
his honour is away. 

Free. You are in the right, Philip. 

Phil. Servants at such times are too apt to be negligent 
and extravagant, sir. 

Free. True; the master’s absence is the time to try a 
good servant in. 

Phil. Ibis so, sir: sir, your servant. [ Going. 

Free, Oh, Mr. Philip! pray, stay. You must ao me a 
piece of service. 

Phil, You command me, sir. [ Bows. 

Irree. TY look upon you, as one of the best behaved, 
most sensible, completest [PAilip buws.] rascals in the 
world. [ dside. 

Phil. Your honour is pleased to compliment. 

Free. There is a tenant of mine in Essex, a very honest 
mau.-- Poor fellow! he has a great number of children ; 
and they have sent me one of ’em; a tall, gawky boy, to 
make a servant of ; but my folks say, they can do nothing 
with him. 

Phil. Let me have him, Sir. 

Free. \n truth, he is an unlick’d cub. 

Phil. 1 will lick him into something, I warrant you, sir. 
—Now my master is absent, I shall have a good deal of 
‘ime upon my hands ; and | hate to be idle, sir; in two 
months I’U engage to finish him. 

Free. 1 don’t doubt it. __ (Aside. 

Phil. Sir, | have twenty pupils in the parish of St. 
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James’s ; and for a table or a side-board, or behind an 
eguipage, or in the delivery of a message, or any thing— 
free. What have you for entrance ? 

Phil. T always leave that to the gentlemen’s generosity. 

Free. Here is a guinea.—I beg he may be taken care of. 

Phil. That he shall, I promise you. ([.dside.] Your honour 
knows me. 

Free. Thoroughly. [ Aside. 

PAil. When can [ see him, sir ? 

Free. Now, directly—Call at my house, and take him in 
your hand. 

Phil. Sir, I will be with you in a minute—J will but step 
into the market to let the tradesmen know they must not 
trust any of our servants, now they are at board-wages— 
humph ! 

Free. How happy is Mr. Lovel in so excellent a servant. 

[Ewvit, L. 

Phil. Ha, ha, ha! This is one of my master’s prudent 
friends, who dines with him three times a week, and thinks 
he is mighty generous in giving me five guineas at Christ- 
mas—Damu all such sneaking scoundrels, | say. [wit er 


SCENE Ill.—TZhe Servant’s Hall in Lovel’s house.—-l 
Table and three Chairs. 


KINGSTON, L. and COACHMAN, R. discovered drunk and 
sleepy. .A knocking at the door, i. 


Xing. Somebody knocks—Coachy, go—to the door, 
coachy— 

Coach. Tl not go—de you go—you black dog. 

King. Devil shall fetch me, if I go. [ Knocking, i 

Couche Why then let ’em stay—lll not go—Damme ! 
[ Knocking, L.]—Aye, knock the door down, and let your- 
self in. [ Anocking, i. 

King. Ay, ay; knock again—knock again— 

Coach. Master is gone into Devonshire—So he can’t be 
there—so I'll go to sleep— 

King. So will I—Vl go to sleep too. 

Coach. You lie, devil ; you shall not go to sleep til Tam 
asleep. I am king of the kitchen. 

King. No, you are not king ; but when you are drunk, you 
are sulky as ahell Here is Cooky coming—she is king 
and queen tor. [Anoching, L 


inter Cook, R. 
Cook. Somebodv has knocked at the door twenty times, 
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and nobody hears—Why, Coachman—Kingston~-ye drun= : 
ken bears ! why don’t one of you go to the door ? Vv 

Coach. You go, Cook ; you go— 

200k. Hang me, if I go— 

King. Yes, yes, Cooky go ; Mollsy, Pollsy, go. 

Cook. Out, you black toad !—It is none of my business, 
and go I will not. [Sits down, Rr. c.] [ Knocking. 


Enter Puriip, with Lover disguised, L. 


Phil. (c.) IT might have staid at the door all night, as the 
little man in the play says, if Thad not had the key of the 
door in my pocket.—What is come to you all ? 

Cook. Vhere is John Coachman and Kingston, as druuk 
as two bears. 

Phil. Ah, ha! my lads, what, finished already ? These 
are the very best of servants. Poor fellows! J suppose they 
have been drinking to their master’s good Journey—Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Lov. (L.) No doubt on’t. [ Aside. 

Phil. Yo ho! Get to bed, you dogs, and sleep yourselves 
sober, that you may be able to get drunk again bv-and-by. 

~They are as fast as a church—Jemmy. 

Lov. Anon ? 

Phil. Do you love drinking 7 

Lov. Yes, I loves ale. 

Phil. You dog, you shali swim in Burgundy. 

Lou, Burgundy! What's that ? 

Phil. Cook, wake those honest gentlemen, and send 
them to bed. 

Cook, It is impossible to wake them. 

Lov. [ think | could wake ’em, sir, if I might—heh— 

Phil Do, Jemmy, wake’em, Jemmy—ha, ha, ha 

Lov. [Crosses to Coachman.] Hip,—Mr. Coachman. 

[ Gives him a great slup on the face. 

Coach. Oh! oh! What? Zounds! oh !—damn you !— 

Lov. What, blackey! blackey! [Pulls him by the nose. 

King» Oh! oh !—What now ! oh!—oh! 

Lov. Ha, ha, ha! 

Phil. Ha, ha, ha! Welldone, Jemmy. Cook, see those 
gentry to bed. 

Coak. Marry come up, I say so too; not I, indeed. 

i She shan’t see us to bed—We'll see. ourselves to- 
bec 

King. We got drunk together, and we'll go to bed to- 
gether. {Eweunt, reeling, ®. 
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Phil. You see how. we live, boy. 

Lov. [Comes down, t.] Yes, I sees how vou tive, 

Phil. (c.) Let the supper be elegant, Cook. 

Cook. Who pays for-it ? 

Phil. My master, to be sure: Who else, ha, ha, ha’ He 
is rich enough, I hope, ha, ha, ha! 

ov. Humph! [ Aside. 

Phil. Each of us must take a part, and sink it in our 
next weekly bills ; that is the way. 

Lov. Soh! [ Aside. 

Cook. Prithee, Philip, what boy 1s this ? 

Phil. A boy of Freeman’s recommending. 

Lov. Yes, I’m ’Squire Freeman’s boy,—heh— 

Cook. [Walking to Lovel and sticking her arms a-kimbo.] 
Freeman is a stingy hound, and you may tell him I say so. 
He dines here three times a week, and [ never saw the colour 
of his money yet. [ Crosses, R. 

Lov. Ha, ha, ha! That is good—Freeman shall have it. 

| Aside. 

Cook. [Goes to r. side and fetches abox.| 1 must step to 
the tallow-chandler’s, to dispose of some of my perqui- 
sites ; and then I’ll set about supper. 

Phil. Well said, Cook, that is right ; the perquisite is the 
thing, Cook. 

Cook. Cloe, Cloe, where are you, Cloe?— [Calls, k. 


Enter Cow, R. 
Cloe. Yes, mistress. 
Cook. | Crosses, u.] ‘Take that box and follow me. 
[ “wit, 1. 
Cloe. Yes, mistress; [Tukes the box.|—Who is this? 
[Crosses c. seeing Lovel.| Hee, hee, hee. Oh—thisis pret- 
ty boy—hee, hee, hee—Oh—this is pretty red hair, hee, 
hee, hee—You shall be in love with me by-and-by—hee, 
hee. (Lait, 1. chucking Lovel under the chin. 


Lov. Oh la! what a fine room is this—Is this me dining 
room, pray, sir ? 


Phil. (R.) No, our drinking room. 
Lo. La! la! What a fine lady here is—this is madam, 


‘T suppose. 
Enter Kirry, r. 
Phil. Where have you beea, Kitty ? 


Kit. 1 have been disposing of some of his honour’s 
shirts, and other linen, which it isa shame his honour 
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should wear any longer. Mother Barter is above, ari 
waits to know if you have any commands for her. 
Phil. 1 shall dispose of my wardrobe to-morrow. 


Kit. Who have we here ? [ Crosses c.; Lovel bows. 
Phil. A boy of Freemau’s, a poor silly fool— 
Lov. "Thank you. [ Aside. 


Phil. \ intend the entertainment this evening as a com- 
pliment to you, Kitty. 

Kit. } am your bumble, Mr. Philip. 

Phil. But 1 beg to see none of your airs, or hear any 
of your French gibberish with the duke. 

Kit. (c.) Don’t be jealous, Phil. [Fawningly. 

Phil. (R.) L intend, before our marriage, to settle some- 
thing handsome upon you, and with the five hundred 
younds which | have already saved in this extravagant fel- 
low’s fumily— 

Lov. (.) A dog! LAside.J—O ! la, la, what, have you got 
five hundred pounds ? 

Phil. Peace, blockhead ! 

Kit. \ tell you what you shall do, Phil. 

Phil. Aye, what shall I do? 

Kit. You shall set up a chocolate-house, my dear— 

Phil. Yes, and be cuckolded. [ Aside. 

Kit. Youkuow my education was a very gentcel one— 
Iwas a half boarder at Chelsea. and I speak French likea 
native— Comment vous porter vous, Mounsieur? [Awhkwardly. 

Phil. Psha! Psha! 

Kit. One is uothing without French—I shall shine in 
the bar—Do you speak French, boy ? 

Lov. Avon— 

Kit [Mocking him.| Anon! Can you speak French ? 

Lov. Yees,—French !—He, he, he! [ Laughing. 

Kit. O the fool! ha, ha. ha!—Come here, do, and let | 
me new mould you a little—You must be a good boy, and 
wuit on the gentlefolks to-night. 
[Aukes him kneel, then ties and powders his hair.  Phiiip 

Setches the drudging-boxr from R. 

Lov. Yes, an’t please you, I’l! do my best. 

Kit. His best! O the natural !—This is a strange head 
of thine, boy—it is so coarse, and so carrotty. 

Lov. All my brothers and sisters be red in the pole. 


| Aéses. 
Phil. and Kit. Ha, ha, ha! etd laugh. 
Kit. (.) There—now you are something like—Come, 
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Philip, give the hoy a lesson, and then I'l] lecture him out 
of the Servant’s Guide. 

Phil. (r.) Come, sir, first, hold up your head :—very 
well—turn out your toes, sir :—very well—now cal) 
coach— 

Lov. (c.) What is call coach ? 

Phil. Thus, sir: coach, coach, coach! { Loud. 

Lov. Coach, coach, coach ! | {mitating. 

Phil. Admirable! the knave has a good ear. 

Lov. J ha’ gotten two ears. 

Phil. Now, sir, tell me a lie. 

Lov. O Ja! Tnever told alic in all my life. 

PAil. Then it is high time you should begin now ; what 
is a servant good for that can’t tell a lie ? 

Kit. And stand in it—Now Sl lecture him [Takes from 
her pocket a book.) This is ‘‘ The Servant’s Guide to Wealth, 
by ‘Timothy Shoulderknot, formerly servant to several 
noblemen, and now an officer in the Customs; necessary 
for all servants.” 

Phil. Mind, sir, what excellent rules the book contains 
—and remember them well—come Kitty, begin — 

Kit. [ keads.} Advice to the footnmmn. 

“* Let it for ever be your plan 
Zo be the master, not the man, 
And do as little as you can.” 
Lov. He, he, he! Yes, I’ll do nothirg at all—not I. 
Kit. ‘To the coachman. 
** If your good master on you douts, 
Ne’er leave his house to serve a stranger, 
But pocket hay, and straw, and oats, 
And let the horses eat the manger.” 

Lov. Fat the manger! he, he, he! 

Kit. I won’t give you too much at a time.—Here, boy, 
take the book, and read it every uight and morning before 
you say your prayers. 

Phil. Ha, ha, ha!—Very good ; but now for business 

Kit. Right—Vll go and get oue of the damask table 
cloths, and some napkins ; and be sure, Phil, your side- 


board is very smart. [ Erit, v. 
Phil. That it shall—come, Jemmy. [ Eat, pr. 
Lov. Soh !—soh !—It works well. [Karit, x. 


END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE L—The Servants’ Hall, witn the Supper and Side- 
board set out, c. Chairs, &c. Small Table 2. 2nd. E 
with Wine on it. 


Puivip, L. Kitry, c, and LovE.L, R. discovered. 


Kit. Well, Phil., what think vou? Don’t we look very 
smart ? Now let ’em come as soon as they will, we shall 
be ready for ’em. 

Phit. "Tis all very well ; but— 

Kit. But what ? 

Phil. Why, I wish we could get that snarling cur, Tom, 
to make one. 

Ait. What is the matter with him? 

Phil. 1 don’t know ; he is a queer son of a 

Ait. Oh, I know him; he is one of your sneaking half- 
bred fellows, that prefers his master’s interest to his own. 

Phil. Here he is. 





Enter Tom, L. 


And why won’t you make one to-night, Tom? Here’s 
Cook and Coachman, and all of us. 
Tom. I tell you again, I will not make one. 
Phil, We shall have something that's good. 
Yom. And make your master pay for it. 
Phil. | warrant, now, you think yourself mighty honest. 
Ha, ha, ha! 
Tom. A little honester than you, I hope, and not brag 
neither. 
Aig. Hark’e you, Mr. Honesty, don’t be saucy. _ 
Lov. This is worth listening to. [ Aside. 
Yom. What, madam, you are afraid for your cully ; are 
you? 
Kit. Cully, Sirrah, cully! Afraid, Sirrah! Afraid of 
what ? [Goes up to Tom, and crosses behind to place ugain. 
Phil. Aye, sir; afraid of what? 
[ Crossing to him, and back again. 
Lov. Aye, sir ; afraid of what? | 
[ Crossing to him, and back again, R. 
Tom. J value none of you ; I know your tricks. 
Phil. What do you know, Sirrah ? 
[ Crossing to him, as before. 
Kit. Ay, what do you know? 
[Crossing to him, as before. 
Cc 
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Lov. Ay, Sir, what do you know ? { Crossing to hana. 
Tom. 1 know that you two are in fee with every trades- 
man belonging to the house. And that you, Mr. Clodpole, 

are in a fair way to be hang’d. 
[ Strikes Lonel, who runs over, R 

Phil. What do you strike the hoy for ? 

Lov. Ah! What do you strike the boy for ? 

Tom. Vil strike him again. ’Tis such as you that bring 
a scandal upon us all. 

Kit. Come, none of your impadence, Tom. 

Tom. Egad, madam! The gentry may well complain, 
when they get such servants as you in their houses. There’s 
your good friend, Mother Barter, the old clothes’ woman, 
the greatest thief in town, just now gone out with her 
apron full of his honour’s linen. 

Kit. [Crosses to him as before.| Well, Sir; and did you 
never—ha ? 

Phil. [Crossing to him as before] Well, and did you 
never—ha ? 

Lov. [Crossing to him as before.| Ah! Did you never-- 
ha? 

Tom, (t.) No, never: [ have lived with his honour four 
years, and never took the value of that. [ Snapping his fin- 
gers.] His honour is a prince, gives noble wages, and 
keeps noble company, and yet you two are not contented, 
but cheat him wherever you can lay your fingers. Shame on 
you! 

Lov. (k.) The fellow IT thought a roguc, is the only 
honest servant in my house. [-Aside. 

Kit. (i. c.) Out, you mealy-mouth’d cur. 

Phil, (R. c.) Well, go, tell his honour; do. Ha, ha, ha 

Tom. I scorn that ; damu an informer! But yet, I hope 
his honour will find you two out, one day or other. That's 
all. [Evit, L. 

Kit. (L.) This fellow must be taken care of. 

Phil. (¢.) Plido his business for him, when his honour 
comes to town. 

Lov. (R-) You lie, you scoundrel ! you will not. [Aside] 
O, la! here isa fine gentleman. 


Enter Duke's SERVANT, L. 


Duke. Ah! Ma chére Mademseille! Comment vous 
portez vous ? { Salute. 
Kit. Fort bien je vous remercier, Monsieur. 
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i*hil. Now we shall have nonsense by wholesale. 

fuke. Wow do you do, Philip ? 

Phil. Your grace’s humble servant. [Goes up a little. 

Duke. But my dear Kitty— | Lath apurt. 

Phil. [Coming down, R.] Jemmy— 

Lov. Avon? 

Phil. Come along with me, and I'll make you free of the 
-ellar. 

Lov. Yes, | will; but won’t you ask fe to drink ? 

{ Pointing to Duke. 

Phil. No, no; he will have his share by-and-by. Come 
along. 

Lov. Yes. [Eveunt Philip and Lovel, R. 

Kit. Indeed, I thought your grace an age in coming. 

Duke. Upon honour, our house is but this moment up. 
You have a damn’d vile collection of pictures, | observe, 
above stairs, Kitty. Your ‘squire has no taste. 

Kit. No gaste ! That’s impossible, for he has laid out a 
vast deal of money. 

Duke. There is not an original picture in the whole 
collection. Where could he pick ’em up? 

Kit. He employs three or four men to buy for him, aud 
he always pays for originals. 

Duke. Dounez-moi votre eau de luce. My head aches 
confundedly. [She gives a smelling-bottle.| Kitty, my 
dear, I hear you are going to be married. 

Kit. Pardonnez moi, for that. 

Duke. lf you get a boy, I'll be godfather, faith. 

Kit. How you rattle, duke!—I am thinking, my lord, 
when I had the honour to see you first. 

Duke. At the play, Mademsceille. 

Kit. Your grace loves a play ? 

Duke. No, except at the Theatre Frangois, it is a dull, 
old fashioned entertainment, { hate it. 

Kit. Well, give me a good tragedy. [tempting to 
guote.| O, Romo! Romo! Wherefore art thou Romo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy mother, or, if thou wilt not, 
be but sworn my love, and V1l no longer be a cabbage- 
net! 

Duke. Bravo! bravo! bravo! You are devilish hand- 
some, Kate—kiss me. [ Offers to kiss her. 


Enter Sin HarrRy’s SSRVANT, L. 


Sir H. Ob, ho! are you thereabouts, my lord duke ? 
ca 
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That may do very well by-and-by. [7'urns Duke over to i. ] 
However, you'll never find me behind-hand. 
[Offers to kiss her. 

Duke. [Turning Sir H. over to v.] Stand off, you are a 
commoner. Nothing under nobility approaches Kitty. 

Sir H. You are so devilish proud of your nobility. 
Now, [ think, we have more true nobi'ty than you. Let 
me tell you, sir, a Knight of the Shire— 

Duke. (c.) A Kuight of the Shire! ha, ha, ha! A 
mighty honour, truly, to represent all the fools in the 
conuty. 

Kit. (n.) O lud! This is charming, to see two noblemen 
quarre]. 

Sir H. (1.) Why, any rool may be born to a title, but 
only a wise man can make himself honourable. 

Kit. Well said, Sir Harry, that is good morillity 

Duke. | hope you make some difference between here~ 
ditary honours and the huzzas of a mob. 

Kit. Very smart, my lord.— Now, Sir Harry.— 

Sir H. If you make use of your hereditary honours to 
screen you trom debt.— 

Duke. Zounds! Sir, what do you mean by that ? 

Kit. Hoid, hold! I skall have some fine old noble 
blood spilt here—Have done, Sir Harry.— 

Sir H NotI; why he is always valuing himself upon 
his upper house. 


Duke. We have dignity. [ Slow. 
Sir Lf. What becomes of your aignity, if we refuse the 
supplies ? [Quick] [.4 knocking, L. 


Kit. Peace, peace! Here’s Lady Bab. 


Enter two Chairmen bearing Lapy Bab’s SERVANT in a 
Chair, which is taken off, L. as soon as she is out. 


Dear Lady Bab! 

Lady B. (Curtseying to the grownd.| Mrs. Kitty, your 
servant! J was afraid of taking cold, and so ordered the 
chair down stairs. Well, and how do you do ?—~My lord 
duke, your servant—and Sir Harry too—your’s. 

Dvke. Your ladyship’s devoted. 

Lady B. \'m atraid [ have trespassed in point of time. 
[Looks at her watch] But I got into my favourite author. 

Duke. Yes, ] found her ladyship at her studies this 
morning.— Some wicked poem. 

Lady B. Oh you wretch !—I1 never read but one book. 

Kit. What is your ladyship so fond of ? 
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Lady B. Shikspur. Did you never read Shikspur ? 

Sir H. J never heard of it. 

Kit, Shikspur ! Shikspur ! Who wrote it? No, I never 
read Shikspur. 

Lady B. Then you have an immense pleasure to come, 

Duke. Shikspur ! Who wrote it ? 

Sir H. Who wrote it?) Why, Ben Jonson. 

Duke. O, | remember, it was Kolly Kibber ! 

Kit. Well then, J’ read it over one afternoon or other 
Here’s Lady Charlotte. 


Enter two Chairmen with Lapy CHARLOTTE’S MAID in a 
Chair, who go off, L. as soon as she is out. 


Lady C. Oh, Mrs. Kitty, 1 thought I never should have 
reach’d your house! Such a fit of the cholic seiz’d me. 
Oh, Lady Bab! { Crosses to Lady Bab.}| How loug has your 
ladyship been here ? My chairmen were such drones—My 
Lord Duke! the pink of all good breeding. 

Duke. Oh, Ma’am !— [ Bowing. 

Lady C. And Sir Harry—Your servant, Sir Harry! 

[Turning her back to him as she curtsies formully. 


{.4il the characters retire up, except Sir H. and Lad, ©.| 


Sir H. (L.) Madan, your servant; I am sorry to hear 
your ladyship has been jl). 

Lady C. You must give me leave to doubt the sincerity of 
that sorrow, sir. Remember the park.— { Crosses, L. 
Sir H. (x.) The park! Vl explain that affair, madam. 

Lady C. I want none of your explifications. 

[Scornfully turning away. 

Sir H. Dear Lady Charlotte ! 

Lady C. No, sir; [have observ’d your coolness of late, 
aud despise you—a trumpery baronet ! 

Sir H. 1 see how it is; nothing will satisfy you but 
nobility —that sly dog, the Margis— 

Lady C. None of your reflections, sir; the Marqis is a 
person of honour, and above inquiring after a lady’s for- 
tune, as vou meanly did. [ Crosses, R. 

Sir H, [--Il—madam? J scorn such a thing! [ ouly 
asked what wages you had! I assure you, madam, | never 
—that is to say—egad, Iam confounded—My lord duke, 
[ Duke comes down, t.)what shall I say toher 2? Pray help 


me out,— | Aside. 
Duke. Ask her to show her thick legs—ha, hit, ha! 
| Aside. 


e8 
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Enter Puivip and Love., loaded with bottles, Re 


Phil. Here, my little peer—here is wine that will 
ennoble your blood.—Both your ladyships’ most humble 
servant. 

Lov. [Affecting to be drunk.| Both your ladyships’ most 
humble servaut. 

Kit. Why, Philip, you have made the boy drunk. 

PAil. | have made him free of the cellar. Ha, ha, ha! 

Lov. Yes, 1] am free—J am very free. 

Phil, He has had a smack of every sort of wine, from 
humble Port to imperial Tokay. 

Lov. Yes, l have been drinking Kokay. 

Kit. Go, get you some sleep, child, that you may wait 
on his lordship by-and-by. 

Lov. | Crosses, u.} Thank you, madam—I will certainly 
wait on their lordships, and their ladyships too. 

ae and exit, L. 

Phil. Well, ladies, what say you to a dance, aud then to 
supper ? 

Phil. Come here—Where are all our people ? 


inter COACHMAN, Cook, KINGSTON, CLOE, R. 


Duke. With submission, the country dances by-and-by. 
[Servants seat themselves at table. 
Lady C. Ay, ay; French dances before supper, and coun- 
try dances after—l beg the duke and Mrs. Kitty may give 
us a miinuet. 
Duke Dear Lady Charlotte, cousider my poor gout-—Sir 
Harry will oblige us. 
Sir H. Excuse me: 
ill. O, a minuet, a minuet! 
Kit. [To the Orchestra.]. Play Marshal Thingumbob’s ‘ 
minuet. 
[.4 minuet by Duke and Kitty, awkward and conceited] 
Lady C. Mrs, Kittv dances sweetly. 
Pit, And my lord duke delightfully. 
Sir H. Well enough for a duke! 
Piit. Come now, to supper—a gentleman and a lady. 
| They sit down. 
Phil, (At head of table.] Here is claret, burgundy, 
and champagne, and a bottle of tokay for the ladies. 
There are tickets on every bettle, if any gentleman 
chuses port. 
Duke. [R. At corner of table.| Port! ’tis only fit for a 
Jram. 
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Kit. [R. Just above the Duke.] Lady Bab, what shall [ 
send you? Lady Charlotte, pray be free ; the more free, 
the more welcome, as they say in my country. The gen- 
tlemen will be so good as to take care of themselves. 

[4 pause. 

Duke. Now, Mrs. Kitty, here’s a very fine fowl. Shall I 
seud you a walker or a flyer ? 

Sir H. Why, my lord duke, your wit’s on the wing 

Duke. Yes, Sir Harry, and your’s seems to have walked 
off. Ha! ha! ha! But come, Lady Charlotte, ‘‘ hob or 
nob !” 

Lady C. Doue, my lord; in Burgundy, if you please. 

Duke. Here’s ‘* you and I, and nobody by !” 

[4 laugh. They drink. A pause. 

Pil. Come, ladies and geutlemen,a bumper all round. 
] havea health for you—‘* Here is to the amendment of our 
masters and mistresses.’ 

All, Wa, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! [Loud laugh. A pituse. 

Duke. No, no, let us have a song. But, first, preludio. 
[Nisses Kitty.] Pray, gentlemen, put it about. | Kissing 
round. Kingston kisses Clue heartily.) Now, Mrs. Kitty, 
will you honour my muse ? 

Sir H. See how the black devils kiss. [Ail laugh. 

Ail, A song, a song; ay, ay, Sir Harry’s song; Sir 
Harry’s song 

Kx. I am really hoarse ; but Lady Bab will sing for 
me. [Sir Harry leads Ludy Bao forward. 

Lady B. Hem. This is a new song, entitled and called, 
““'The Fellow Servant, or all in a Livery.’’ [Sings 


SONG. 


Come here, Fellow Servant, and listen to me 
I'll shew yoa how those of superior degree 
Are only dependants, no better than we. 


Chorus. Both high and low in this do agree, 
’Tis here, Fellow Servant, 
And there, Fellow Servant 
And allin a Livery 


See youder fine spark, in embroidery drest, 
Who bows to the great, and, if they smile, i is blest ; 
What is he? I’faith, but a servant at best. 


Chorus. Both high and low, in this do agree, 
That ’tis here, F ellow Servant, 
And there, Fellow Ser vant, 
And all in a Livery, 
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All, Bravo! Bravo ! 

Duke. Now Mrs. Kitty, will you allow me to recom- 
mend a glass of Nono, just to correct the assiduity of the 
stomach ? 

Kit. If your grace pleases. [ Drinks 

Phil. How did you like the soug, my lord duke ? 

Duke, It is a damned vile composition. 

Phil. How so? 

Duke. O, very low! Very low, indeed! 

Sir H. Can you make a better ? 

Duke. Thope so. I could’nt make a worser. 

Sir H. That is very couceited. 

Duke. What is conceited, you scoundrel ? 

Sir H. Scoundrel! You are a rascal. Vl pull you by 
the nose— [Ad] rise. Duke and Sir H. come forward. } 

Duke. Look ye, friend; don’t give yourself airs, and 
make a disturbance among the ladies. If you are a gentle- 
van, Name your weapons. 

Sir H, Weapons! What you will—pistols. 

uke, Done !—Behind Moutague House. 

Sir H. Done!—With seconds. 

Duke. Done. 

Sir H. Loaded ! 

Duke. With powder ! 

ou H, Done. 

Duke. And ball. 

Sir H, Damme, do you want to murder me? 

Phil. [Coming between them.) Oh for shame, gentlemen ! 
‘ty lord duke ! Sir Harry,—the ladies! fie! (7'e females 
rusk down screaming. Kitty pretends to faint in w chair. 
vt violent knocking, L.] What the devil can that be, Kitty ? 

Kit. Who can it possibly be ? 

Phil. Kingston, run up stairs and peep. [wit King- 
ston, L.} It sounds like my master’s rap. Pray heaven, it 
is not he. ([Ae-enter Kingston, t.} Well, Kingston, what 
is it ? 

King. [Una great fright.) it is master, and Mr. Free- 
wah. 

Phil. The devil! What can have brought him back ? 

Kit. No matter what. Away with the things. 

Phil, Away with the wine. Away with the plate. 
Here Coachman, Cook, Cloe, Kingston, bear a hand. Out 
with the candles. Away, away! 

: | They carry away the Tuble &c. off R. 2d ¥. 
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Visitors. What shall we do ? What shall we do? 
{ They run about in confusion. 
iit. Run up stairs, ladies. | | 

Phil. No, 10, no.—He ll see you then. 

Sir H. What the devil had I to do here ! | 

Duke. Let’s face it out. [Coolly. 

Sir H. Oh no ; these West-Indiaus are very fiery. 

Phil. 1 would not have him see auy one of you for the 
world. 

Lov. [Without, u.} Philip! Where’s Philip? 

Phil. Oh, the devil! he’s certainly cemiug down stairs, 
Sir Harry, run down into the cellar. My lord duke, get 
into the pantry.— Away, away ! 

Kit. No, no; do you put their ladyships into the pan- 
try, and I’ll take his grace into the coal-hole. 

Visitors. Any where, any where; up the chimney, if 
you will. 

Phil. There,—in with you. 

[ They all go into the Pantry, R. door. 

Lov. [Without.] Philip, Philip! 

Phil. Coming, sir. [.dloud.| Kitty, have you never a 
good book to be reading of ° 

Ait. hee here is one. 

Phil. "Egad, this is black Monday with us. Sit down. 
Seem to read your book. Here he is, as drunk as a piper. 

[ They sit down. 


inter LOvVEL with Pistols, affecting to be drunk, FREEMAN 
following, L. 


Lov. (L. c.) Philip, the son of Alexander the Great, 
where are all my myrmidons ?—What the devil makes you 
up so carly this morning ? 

Phil. (x. c.) He is very drunk, indeed. [dside.] Mrs. 
Kitty and | had got into a good book, your honour. 

Free. (t.) Ay, ay, they have been well employed, | 
dare say: ha, ha, ha! 

Low. Come, sit down, Freeman. Lie you there. [Lays 
Ais pistols down.] I come a little unexpectedly, perhaps, 
Philip. 

Phil. A good servant is never afraid of being caught, 
sir. 

Lou. 1 have some accounts that [ must settle— 

Phil, Accounts, sir! ‘To-night ? 

Lov. (Sits R. of table.) Yes, to-night: I find myself 
perfectly clear; you shall see, I’ll settle them ina twiukling. 
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Phil. (R. c.) Your honour will go into the parlour ? 

Lov. No, Vl) settle ’em all here. 

Kit, (x.) Your honour must uot sit here. 

Low. Why not? 

Kit. You will certainly take cold, sir ; the room has not 
been washed above an hour. 

Lot. What a cursed he that is! [ side. 

Dike. Philip— Philip—Philip. { Peeping out. 

Phil. Plague take you! Hold your tongue. [ Aside. 

Free. [u of table.} You have just nick’d them in the 
very ninute. [ Aside to Lovel. 

Lov. T find f have—Mum! {Aside to Freeman.J] Get 
some wine, Philip; [ditt Philip, x. U. B.] though 1 must 
eat something before I drink. Kitty, what have you got in 
the pantry ? 

Ait. In the pantry? Lard, your honour! We are at 
board-wages. 

Free. | could eat a morsel of cold meat. 

Lov. You shall have it. Here, [Rtses.] open the pantry 
door ; I’ll be about your board-wages! I have treated you 
often, now you shall treat your master. 

Ait. If I may be believed, sir, there is not a scrap of 
any thing in the world in the pantry. [Opposing him. 

Lov, Well, then we must be contented, Freeman. Let 
us have a crust of bread and a bottle of wine. 

[ Sits down again. 


Re-enter PHILIP, with wine, R. 2nd. B. Somebody in the 
pantry sneezes, . door. 


Ait. We are undone ; undone. [ Aside. 
Phil. Oh! Thatis the duke’s damn’d rappee. — Aside. 
Lov, Didn’t you hear a noise, Charles 2 
Free. Somebody sneez’d, [ thought. 
Lov. [Hises.| Damn it! There are thieves in the house. 
Mii be among ’em [Tukes « pistol. 
Att. Lack-a-day ! sir, it was only the cat. They some- 
times sneeze for all the world ikea Christian. Here, Jack, 
Jack ; he has got a cold, sir ; Puss, Puss. 
Lov. [Crosses towards &. door.] A cold, then I'll cure 
him. Here, Jack, Jack ; Puss, Puss. 
_ Ait. Your honour won’t be rash. Pray, your honour, 
don’t. [ Opposing. 
Lov, [ Crosses, u.} Stand off! Here, Freeman ; here's 
a barrel for business, with a brace of slugs, and well 
prim’d, as you see, Freeman, Pll hold you five to four-— 
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Nay, I’ll hold you two to one, I hit the cat through the 
key-hole of that pantry door. | 

Free. Try, try ; but I think it impossible. 

Lov. 1am a damn’d good marksman. [Cocks the pistol, 
and points it at the pantry door.| Now for it! [7 violent 
shriek, and all is discovered.| Who the devil are all these ? 
Ounce, two, three, four. Why, Mrs. Kitty, your cat has 
kittened—two ‘loms and two Tabbies ! ; 

Phil. They are particular friends of mine, Sir ; servants 
to some noblemen in the neighbourhood. | 

Lov. 1 told you there were thieves in the house. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! 

Phil. T assure your honour, they have heen entertained 
at Our OWN expense, upon my word. 

fit. Yes, indeed, your honour, if it was the last word | 
had to speak. 

Loo. Lake up that bottle. [Philip takes up a bottle with 
a ticket to it, and is going off, R.| Bring it back ; do you 
usually entertain your company with Tokay, Monsieur ? 

Phil. J, sir, treat with wine! 

Low. O, yes 38 from humble Port to imperiat Tokay too. 
Yes, | loves Kokay.” [Mimicking himself. 

Phil. How!—Jemmy, my master . 

Kit. Jemmy! The devil! 

Phil. Your honour is at present in liquor; but in the 
morning, when your honour is recovered, | will set all 
to rights again. 

Lov. Changing his countenance, and turning his wag.) 
We'll set all to rights now. There, | am sober, at your 
service. What have you to say, Philip? [Philip starts.] 
You may well start.-Go, get out of my sight. 

Duke. [Walking coolly up to Lovel, k.| Sir :—TI have not 
the honour to be known to you, but | have the honour to 
serve his Grace the Duke of — 

Lov. And the impudence familiarly to assume his title. 
Your Grace will give me leave to tell you, that is the door. 
(Duke crosses, L. bowing.] And if you ever enter there 
again, T assure you, my lord duke, I will break every 
bone in your grace’s skin.—Begoue!—[Lwit Duke, L. | 
] beg their ladyships’ pardon; perhaps, they cannot go 
without chairs. —Ha, ha, ha ! 

[Sir Harry steals off, L. 

Lady C. [Crossing, u-] 1 thought how this visit would 
turn Out. [Hit L. 
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Lady B. [Crossing quickly, L.] They are downrighi 
Hottenpots. [ Evity be 

Phit. (R. c.) and Kit. (r.) Uhope your honour will not 
take away our bread. 

Lov, (u. c.) Five hundred pounds will set you up in a 
chocolate houseyou'll shine in the bar, madam. IJ have 
been an eye-witness of your roguery, extravagance, and 
ingratitude. 

Phil. and Kit. Oh, sir—good sir ! 

Lov. You, madam, may stay here till to-morrow morn- 
ing—and there madam, is the book you lent me, which J 
beg you will read ‘ night and morning before you say your 
prayers.” 

Kit. I am ruin’d and undone. [ Ewit, w. 

Lov. But you, sir, for your villainy, and (what I hate 
worse) your hypocrisy, shall not stay a minute longer in 
this house ; and here comes an honest man to shew you 
the way out. Your keys, sir. 

[ Philip gives the keys. Crosses i. 
Enter 'ToM, L. 
‘Tom, | respect and value you—You are an honest servant, 
and shall never want encouragement—hbe so good, Tom, as 
to see that gentleman out of my house [Points to Philip .| 
—-and then take charge of the cellar and plate. 

Yom. I thank your honour ; but [ would not rise on the 
rnin of a fellow-servant. 

Lov. No rewonstrances, Tom; it shall be as I say. 

Phil. (Crossing, u.} What a cursed fool have I been ! 

[Exit Philip and Tom, 1. 

Free. You have made ‘Tom very happy. 

Lov. And { intend to make your Robert so, too. Every 
honest servant should be made happy ; and if jersons of 
rank would act up to their standard, it would be impos- 
sible that their servants could ape them ;—but when they 
affect every thing that is ridiculous, it will be in the power 
of any low creature to follow their example. 


THE END. 


